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PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF WILLIAM 
WARREN 


REV. JAMES HENRY WIGGIN. 
AN EDITORIAL SKETCH. 


The Rev. James Henry Wiggin was born 
on the 14th of May, 1836, in the historic 
North End district of Boston. In early 
life he was exceedingly delicate, his par- 
ents sometimes despairing of their eldest 
child’s life. He possessed, however, a 
good constitution—a priceless legacy be- 
stowed by his sturdy New England ances- 
tors, who since the settlement of New 
England had preserved the simple and aus- 
terely democratic habits of life so condu- 
cive to health and longevity. His child- 
hood was cast at a time of great theological 
activity and controversy in New England. 
A religious revolution was then in prog- 
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ress whose far-reaching influence we are 
yet unable adequately to measure; and it 
is an interesting fact that in the life of 
Mr. Wiggin we have a concrete illustra- 
tion of the mental and religious state of 
Boston when he was born. Indeed, we 
may say that in him we sce, in a very real 
way, the legitimate product of the old New 
England mind, tempered by the larger 
life of our century. 

The Puritan fathers were nothing if not 
theological. To them religion over— 
shadowed all else, and had the conception 
of the religious life been broader, saner, 
and less austere, this would have been 
well; but unhappily the old theological 
ideas were pitifully limited, circum- 
scribed, narrow, and frigid in character. 
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scope, and essence. Though unfortunate, 
this was by no means surprising when we 
remember that they came as the ex- 
treme reaction from the worldliness, cor- 
ruption, and laxity of the church during 
the Renaissance. Puritanism stood as a 
profound protest against vice, immoral- 
ity, effeminacy, and materialism in socie- 
ty and injustice among the powerful. It 
was hard, stern, austere, and often unjust 
when it sought to be just; because it es- 
sayed to reflect its God, and its God par- 
took too much of the medieval idea of 
Christ, which represented the great Naza- 
rene as “crowned with thorns and turned 
to stone.” Hence, it failed to grasp the 
glorious significance of the normal and 
sane religious life, or to see that true re- 
ligion would necessarily broaden, enrich, 
and glorify existence, filling the soul with 
song and the heart with love. Yet, in 
spite of the unfortunate extremes which 
usually characterize reformers and reac- 
tions, our fathers will ever remain noble 
and heroic figures—men of moral worth 
whose loyalty to conscience, love of right, 
and passion for what they believed to be 
God’s will have seldom been matched in 
the annals of our race; and it is unques- 
tionably true that these pure and upright 
men and women gave to New England so- 
ciety that solid basis which has since made 
it a real factor in the moral and intel- 
lectual world. The very protest of Puri- 
tanism opened the windows of reverent 
rationalism, and made free inquiry and 
intellectual progress a natural sequence, 
even though for a time fear and prejudice 
closed the eyes of the leaders to the larger 
vision of truth which the Reformation 
rendered inevitable; while the intense and 
passionate devotion to what they believed 
to be God's truth stimulated the devo- 
tional and emotional sides of life in a pro- 
found way. Now, the intellectual life of 
Mr. Wiggin, as we shall presently see, 
affords a concrete illustration of the con- 
flict between devotionalism and rational- 
ism, which the Reformation rendered 
sooner or later inevitable. and which made 
the first half of our century so notable 
in the theological history of our Jand. 

Mr. Wiggin's parents fully appreciated 
the importance of education, and from 
his earliest years he was carefully instruct- 


ed at home and in school. In 1850 he 
graduated at the Boston Dwight Grammar 
School, after which he entered a military 
academy in Vermont. On returning to 
Boston he had an opportunity to visit 
the Provinces on a sailing vessel, and 
with the love of the ocean which seems 
born in the New England lads, he eagerly 
embraced the opportunity. Nor did this 
experience satisfy him, for on his re— 
turn, when the position of captain’s clerk 
was tendered him on a bark bound for the 
East Indies, he gladly accepted the offer. 
This journey was rendered exciting by 
many stirring incidents, not the least of 
which was a fire on board the vessel. ‘The 


. flames, however, were controlled, and the 


voyage duly finished. The boy had ever 
possessed a vivid imagination. All that 
was dramatic and picturesque had from 
his earliest memory appealed to him in 
an irresistible manner. Hitherto nature 
had spoken to him chiefly under her 
sterner guises. He had loved the rough 
and rugged coast of New England, and 
her wonderfully picturesque valleys and 
pine-clad mountains had filled his heart 
with strange and indefinable emotions, 
which he had never even sought to 
analyze; but now before him in East In- 
dian waters was a new heaven and a new 
earth—-the marvelous blue of the sky 
studded and jeweled with stars of match- 
less brilliancy, the soft, heavy, and sooth- 
ing breeze that bore the bark to the Javan 
shores, and later the wonderful lands of 
the orient! Ah, who shall describe the 
witchery of the first days and nights in 
the lands of the Hindoo, Chinaman, and 
Malay? Here he saw for the first time 
nature in the wild abundance of tropical 
luxuriance. Such vegetation as he had 
never even been able to picture in his 
mind was now before him with its pro- 
fusion of gorgeous blooms and its wealth 
of fragrant and delicious fruits. Here 
were trees of rare beauty, whose every 
bough was laden with perfume: here were 
birds of rare plumage, and strange and 
curious animals. He remembered that 
he was now in the land of mystery and 
wealth, about which long, long before 
Marco Polo had written, and of which 
Columbus dreamed when he sailed toward 
the setting sun, in the finding of which 
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Magellan lost his life, and whose riches 
Vasco da Gama discovered to Portugal 
and western Europe, after he had doubled 
the cape and crossed the Indian sea. To 
the vivid imagination of the New Ing- 
land boy this land of the rising sun pre- 
sented a revelation which enriched the 
mind and added much to that broad cult- 
ure that constitutes so much of life's 
purest enjoyment. To him India was in- 
deed a dream of spring actualized. His 
vessel touched at various places. Some 
time was spent at Singapore, and the Isle 
of Penang was visited. At length the 
cargo was discharged, and the vessel, laden 
with the products of the far East, turned 
its prow homeward. All went well till 
the bark reached the southern coast of 
Africa and attempted to double the cape. 
Then a terrible storm arose, and the craft 
seemed like a frail shell in the angry grip 
of a giant. Every beam and timber 
seemed to creak and crash as she rolled 
and pitched,a helpless toy in the trough of 
the storm-beaten sea. Perhaps man is 
never brought to so keen,a realization of 
his own insignificance as during a fierce 
storm on the ocean; and in the supremely 
solemn hour, when it seemed that each 
minute the vessel would be rent in twain, 
strange, new emotions came into the soul 
of the boy. Deeper springs of life were 
touched than had ever been sounded be— 
fore. The storm at length spent its fury, 
and though the ship had lived through 
the struggle, it did not come forth un- 
scathed, and for some time it floated on 
the bosom of the deep, presenting a rather 
dilapidated appearance. Yet all hands 
worked merrily, the cape was doubled, and 
the prow was pointed toward Boston. It 
was the intention of the captain to touch 
at St. Helena, but a broken yard led him 
to change his decision, much to the dis- 
appointment of young Wiggin, who had 
counted upon landing upon and examin- 
ing the island so long the desolate prison 
home of the most ambitious and self- 
centered monarch of the ages. 

The vessel had been absent thirteen 
months when it came again in sight of 
the green-tufted islands that guard the 
harbor of Boston, and right glad was the 
boy to reach his home once more. The 
voyage had been rich in experience. He 


had learned much, perhaps more than dur- 
ing any two years of life, and his imagina- 
tive faculties and emotional nature had 
been stirred and moved as never before. 
Life now appeared more serious and 
august. He had always desired to ob- 
tain a good education, but now the im- 
portance of this impressed him as at no 
previous time, and he entered David B. 
Tower's Latin School, then conducted un- 
der the old Park Street Church. He also 
received outside instruction from special 
teachers in music and the languages. 

From early childhood he had been 
enamored of the drama. Indeed, as he 
recently pointed out, his father on one 
occasion sought to cure him of what was 
regarded as an abnormal appetite by com- 
pelling him to go nightly to the theater 
for a fortnight, much to the secret delight 
of Henry, who was proudly conscious 
of being the most envied boy at the South 
End. After his return from the Indies 
his old appetite for the drama returned, 
and his spare money was tolerably cer- 
tain to find its way into the cash box of 
one of the theaters. 

During the fifties the question of a pro- 
fession confronted him. He had always 
been deeply religious, and the ceremonial- 
ism of the church appealed to his emo- 
tional nature almost as irresistibly as the 
liberalism of the rational wing of Unitari- 
anism appealed to his reason. At last 
he decided to enter the ministry. Ac- 
cordingly, after preparatory study, he 
attended Tufts College, but at the age of 
twenty-two he left this institution and 
entered the theological college at Mead- 
ville, Pennsylvania, from which he gradu- 
ated in 1861. 

It was about this time that the young 
man fought one of those mental battles 
which all true natures are called upon to 
undergo at some period in life. His 
family and most intimate friends were 
stalwart proslavery Whigs, and had small 
sympathy for the abolitionists and Repub- 
licans; but the more young Wiggin 
thought upon the question about whieh 
every one was talking, but which few were 
able to discuss with coolness and dispas- 
sionate reason, the more he felt his 
sympathies were with the tall, lank, and 
homely backwoods lawyer, whose carica- 
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tures were the source of no end of merri- 
ment among the boys. Accordingly, after 
more than one heated argument, the 
young man cast his first ballot for Abra- 
ham Lincoln, and had the satisfaction of 
later seeing many friends and relatives 
become enthusiastic admirers of the really 
great man who passed to his tragic death 
in the manly performance of his duty, 
even loyal to the everlasting demands of 
freedom, justice, and right as he saw 
them. 

Mr. Wiggin was ordained in 1862, the 
ceremony taking place in the Unitarian 
church of Springfield, Massachusetts. 
After two years spent as pastor of the 
Unitarian church in Montague, in the 
sonnecticut Valley, Mr. Wiggin, in com- 
pany with his mother, went abroad for a 
year of foreign travel, visiting Asia Minor, 
Turkey, Greece, Egypt, Malta, Sicily, 
Italy, Austria, Hungary, Switzerland, 
Germany, and France. On November 21. 
1864, soon after his return from Europe, 
he married Laura Emma Newman, of 
Brattleboro, Vermont. This union, 
which occurred thirty-five years ago, has 
proved very congenial. Three children 
came into the home, a girl and two boys, 
all of whom have grown to maturity, and 
are successfully established in life. 

In 1864 Mr. Wiggin entered upon his 
ministerial duties for the second time, 
and for the next twenty years he was at 
no time without a charge, officiating suc- 
cessively as pastor of the Unitarian 
churches in Lawrence, Marblehead, Med- 
field, and Marlboro. He early joined the 
Masons, and became an interested mem- 
ber of that great society. He was also a 
zealous worker in the order of Good 
Templars, then believing in that organiza- 
tion he would be able practically to 
further the cause of temperance. He has 
also at all times been deeply interested in 
the advancement of education, and en- 
tertains many novel but sound and prac- 
tical views on the instruction of the 
young. One of these is the teaching of 
history by means of historical dramas 80 
arranged as to touch upon the great acts 
and important happenings in great his— 
torical epochs by means of striking dia- 
logues and tableaux. Take, for example, 
the history of the Revolutionary War. 


Here he holds the principal facts could be 
presented so effectively that the child 
would grasp in a two or three hour per- 
formance what never becomes plain from 
reading history. He would have the chil- 
dren, after seeing these performances, 
rigidly examined on the play; and all 
those who were not clear on all the major 
points he would have witness the produc- 
tion again. In this manner he holds that 
the young could be made to carry vivid 
pictures of the great passages of history 
with them through life, which is impossi- 
ble under the present method of teaching. 
I mention this as an illustration of one of 
many positive theories and ideas which 
Mr. Wiggin holds in relation to practical 
education for the young. He is also a 
firm believer in the German method of 
teaching by travel. 

During all the years of his ministry, in 
fact, ever since and before his voyage to 
the far East, Mr. Wiggin had been an 
omnivorous reader, and on many subjects 
a deep thinker. Naturally, as we have 
observed, he inherited a religious nature. 
He was inclined to be conservative and a 
lover of ritualism, but the larger life of 
our age appealed to his rationality; and 
he experienced in his own thought world 
the conflict which shook all New England 
during both the first and last half of our 
century—the battle between the worship- 
ful heart and the logical brain. Fre- 
quently it has been observed that in the 
same family there are two children upon 
whose brains the same factors and influ- 
ences will play with the result that they 
awaken entirely different emotions, and 
lead to opposing actions and opinions. In 
the Newman family, in England, we have 
a striking illustration of this character. 
Here were two young men of brilliant in- 
tellect and equally loving and loyal 
hearts. The wonderful discoveries and 
daring theories of our century dazzled 
their youthful minds. The record of 
geology, the revelations of the telescope, 
microscope, and spectroscope, the philo- 
sophical discussions of German and Eng- 
lish savants, these and other influences 
which have so wonderfully changed and 
broadened our views of life and creation, 
came with overmastering potency into. 
the thought worlds of the Newman boys. 
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Both were disquieted for a time. One 
was frightened at what seemed to be the 
crumbling away of religion, and he made 
haste to flee into the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church, while the other became 
a fearless searcher for truth along the 
highway of liberal thought. 

With Mr. Wiggin these same influences, 
which carried one of the Newmans into 
the Roman Church and the other into 
liberalism, proved peculiarly trying, be- 
cause his love and sympathies led him in 
both directions. At length, however, he 
felt that it would not be right for him to 


accept any regular charge, as his chang- 


ing views might prove a cause of division, 
and he therefore determined to turn his 
attention to other lines of scholarly work. 
For a short time he edited a Unitarian 
paper in New York City. His editorial 
discussions were widely copied; but in the 
latter part of 1875 he returned to his 


native city of Boston, and devoted his 


time to journalism, literary work, and 
lecturing. Since 1880 he has lived in his 
comfortable home on the old boundary 
line of Roxbury, where, surrounded by 
books, pictures, and interesting memen- 
toes of travel, one may find him generally 
busy. His is the typical home of the 
literary man, with its multitudinous 
pigeon-holescrowded with interesting data 
and memoranda. Although much of his 
time is given to literary work, he has also 
translated and edited manuscripts for the 
press. During recent years he has writ- 
ten several critical essays, and for nearly 


twenty years he has been a regular and. 


prolific contributor and correspondent 
to the oldest musical weekly of the land, 
the American Art Journal, of New York. 
He is peculiarly well fitted for this work, 
owing to his natural taste, his fluent pen, 
and retentive memory, aided by an unin- 
terrupted diary dating from 1850. He is 
the author of several literary works, the 
most important of which are two elabo- 
rate historical dramas dealing with the 
French Revolution, which he has recently 
completed. 

On the great problems relating to 
the social organism and the larger life 
of the people Mr. Wiggin entertains posi- 
tive convictions. Though a Republican 
since 1861, he has manifested great inde- 


pendence in his actions, and cherishes a 
serene and optimistic faith in the final 
triumph of progressive free-trade prin- 
ciples. He holds that the cabinet, as well 
as the president and vice-president, should 
be elected by popular vote, and that the 
principles of the initiative and the refer- 
endum should be introduced into our 
political machinery. He believes that, 
despite the perils of the present and the 
clouds which hang heavy from time to 
time over our government, the nation is 
fronting the morning rather than the 
evening, and that the manhood and moral 
worth of America will carry forward our 
civilization so that the twentieth century 
will witness nobler things than men have 
yet known or than the masses have yet 
dreamed of. 

Among his published works should be 
mentioned several biographies, and a long 
translation from Dumas for a leading pub- 
lishing house; and, though not a 
believer in their philosophy, he has done 
much work for Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy 
and other Christian Scientists. 

In the course of his life Mr. Wiggin has 
held various denominational offices, and is 
a member of the Eliot, Dwight, Old 
Schoolboys’ Associations, the Meadville 
Alumni, the Bostonian Society, Massachu- 
setts Society of Colonial Wars, and has 
been particularly interested in the Boston 
Play-goers’ Club, the Governor Dudley, 
Danforth, and Wiggins Family Associa- 
tions, besides keeping up sundry church 
interests, though he seldom preaches. 


PERSONAL REMINISCENCES OF 
WILLIAM WARREN. 
A CONVERSATION WITH REV. J. HENRY 
WIGGIN. 


Q. Mr. Wiggin, you were, of course, 
familiar with the acting of that popular 
comedian, William Warren. Can you re- 
call the first time you saw him? 

A. Most certainly. I first saw Mr. 
Warren when I was a boy of ten, and he, 
fresh from Philadelphia, was a compara- 
tively young actor, scarcely known in Bos- 
ton. It was at the Howard Athenaeum, 
in 184%. The forty-eight Viennoise 
Children, under the management of Ma- 
dame Weiss (Weese, as it was commonly 
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pronounced), were filling an engagement 
in that new theater, then only about a year 
old, having been rebuilt, after a fire the 
year previous, when it had very recently 
been transformed from a Millerite tab- 
ernacle into a play-house. On the outside 
it looked much as you see it to-day, 
though now somewhat changed within, as 
to the arrangement of its seats, the square, 
sociable, low-partitioned, private parlor 
boxes in the rear of the parquet having 
disappeared. 

These juvenile dancers were accustomed 
to give four elaborate ballets each even- 


ing, with three farces or other one- act 


plays sandwiched between, —a sort of 
jelly-cake, only with the jam outside as 
well as inside. On that particular night 
there was snow on the ground. As there 
were neither street cars nor omnibuses, 
patrons of the theater either walked, or, 
if they could afford it, rode in public or 
private carriages, even though the dis- 
tance was short,—as it was from my 
father’s house, close by the North End 
salt wharves, to Howard street, only the 
length of Hanover street. We rode in 
the hack belonging to Misener, the always 
busy and solitary hackman, known to 
every old denizen of the North End, where 
he occupied his newly erected brick house 
on Margaret Alley, since known as Cleve- 
land Place, though not a namesake of our 
former President Cleveland; nor can I for- 
get an incident of its building, when, as 
I was gazing in at the low cellar window, 
I was suddenly startled by the annoyed 
contractor into a leap through the nar- 
row aperture, which landed me among the 
bricks, mortar, and other debris beneath, 
to my intense disgust and the damage of 
my nether garments. 

The theater was packed; and the par- 
quet, just changed from the pit, where 
only men sat, was filled with “fair women 
and brave men,” the former in brilliant 
costumes, enjoying the newly upholstered 
seats, costing half a dollar apiece. Bear 
in mind that the Howard was then the 
fashionable play-house of our city, —the 
Museum being hardly started, the Tre- 
mont extinct, the Federal Street Theater 
practically abandoned, the National not 
quite up to Beacon IIill standard, the pres- 
ent Boston as yet seven years distant in 


the future, the Eagle and other small 
play-houses being considered decidedly 
below par. 

About the dancing children that even- 
ing I recall little more than the great 
beauty of their grouping, except that one 
ballet was called the oriental, and pre- 
sented half the younkets with dark skins 
and clashing cymbals; but in two farces 
Warren made upon my youthful mind an 
impression never to be effaced. In one 
of the three short pieces he did not ap- 
pear, —“The Day After the Wedding,” 
representing the quarrels of Sir Wilham 
and Lady Freelove. In the farce, “A 
Kiss in the Dark,“ he personated Felix 
Pettibone, who smirches his wife's face, 
that he may detect, by soiled lips, the kiss 
imprinted by the offending Lothario. In 
the other farce, “Willful Murder,” he per- 
sonated Pythagoras Sphoon, greatly dis- 
turbed when the wrathful cabby staves his 
foot through the “h” in the surname, 
leaving it plain Spoon. 

Q. When did Mr. Warren join the 
forces at the Boston Museum? 

A. Shortly after this date Mr. Warren 
was engaged at the Museum, where pre- 
vious popular comedians had been Charles 
H. Saunders, whose brother-in-law was in 
my class at the Dwight School, and C. 
W. Hunt. Warren remained at the new 
house, the present Old Museum, built in 
1846, till 1883, a few years before his 
death, in 1888. Occasionally, to be sure, 
he went away on a starring tour; but star- 
ring was not his forte, and he really be- 
longed to the Museum till he left the 
stage forever. Jacob W. Thoman was 
long his assistant comedian, Mrs. Thoman 
playing soubrettes. 

When Rachel’s troupe visited Boston, 
in 1855, they pronounced William Warren 
the one artist whom they saw on the Bos- 
ton stage. 

You know his record,—how he played 
hundreds of characters, that he never 
kicked at a part, that he never quarreled 
with his coadjutors, and always did his 
best. In private conversation, not long 
before his farewell to the stage, he de- 
clared that, with very brief study, he 
could accurately recall the lines of every 
part he had ever played. What a library 
was his brain! 
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You have doubtless heard of his fail- 
ings. Now and then, before the curtain 
rose, the management would announce 
that one or more of the plays must be 
changed, on account of the indisposition 
of one of the actors; and presently you 
might observe that the popular favorite 
did not appear in the substituted plays. 
An English actress, distinguished on both 
sides of the Atlantic, used to relate, to her 
dying day, the painful experiences of her 
first bow before a Boston audience, by 
whom her husband had been many years 
admired.. She appeared as Neighbor Con- 
stance, in Sheridan Knowles’s play, “The 
Love Chase,” and the Sir William Fond- 
love of the evening not being “right side 
up with care,” it is easy to imagine the 
condition of the debutante’s nerves. IIow 
delightfully he played Sir William, in 
1848, with Mrs. Barrett as Constance and 
Mrs. Judah as Widow Green. These 
breaks fade away in the bright light of 
Warren’s life-long devotion to dramatic 
art. He never slurred a part, never 
sneered at it as of small importance, but 
gave perfect attention to every detail. In 
the dressing-room which -he so long occu- 
pied still hangs, unless recently removed, 
a quaint, old-fashioned mirror, bearing a 
motto whose pith is in the adage, “Trifles 
make perfection.” No one who ever saw 
him can forget his peculiar way of saying 
“D—n,” which always convulsed the 
house. 

After a lifetime of harmonious connec- 
tion with the Museum, it is a pity this re- 
lationship should have ended in the cloud 
of misunderstanding which arose from the 
double farewell benefit he enjoyed on Oc- 
tober 28, 1882, appearing as Dr. Pangloss, 
in Cobman’s “Heir-at-Law,” in the after- 
noon, and as Sir Peter, in Sheridan’s 
“School for Scandal,” in the evening, 
seats being sold at five dollars each. A 
benefit more befitting the artistic love, 
which he won from the hearts all over 
New England, would have continued at 
least a fortnight at popular prices. Over 
the receipts there arose some question as 
to the percentage of profit due the liouse, 
both the actor and his friends feeling 
that he was too economically treated in 
the settlement. In accordance with his 
business principles, Mr. Warren completed 
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his engagement, remaining in the com- 
pany till the end of the season; but there- 
after he never re-entered that play-house, 
though the managers tried to sooth his 
wounded feelings by courteous declara- 
tions that his dressing-room and their 
stage would be ever at his disposal, should 
he again wish, for one night or many, to 
don sock and buskin, and tread the oid 
familiar boards; but his displeasure was 
not to be appeased. One night I was in 
that same dressing-room, talking with the 
star manager of the evening, who was 
making up for the next act; and, as we 
read the mirror motto, the star said: “I 
wish Mr. Warren would come and see my 
play! I have written him; but his reply 
is, that he would hear me in any theater 
in the world except this.” 

Q. Of course, you saw Mr. Warren in 
many roles. We understand that, during 
at least a quarter of a century of his Bos- 
ton career, he was extremely popular in 
such pieces as you have already mentioned 
—farces. Please tell us more about them. 

A. Farces have practically disappeared 
from the stage, except for an occasional 
production in amateur theatricals; but in 
the old days it was far otherwise. No 
matter what or how long the main play, 
there was always an afterpiece, and that 
afterpiece was usually a farce; and it was 
considered a great thing for the tragedian, 
who had already played Macheth, imme- 
diately thereafter to appear as Jerry 
Sneak or Jeremy Diddler. As times 
changed a little, and people came tardily, 
the afterpiece became the forepiece, pre- 
ceding the chief play; and the leading 
actor did not himself appear till the cur- 
tain rose on the battlements of Elsinore, 
and the auditors were already in their 
places, even though the hour of beginning 
was as early as seven o'clock. 

In those days every member of the stock 
company enjoyed, as a regular perquisite, 
one or more benefit nights in the course 
of the year, when special friends were 
greatly in evidence in the front of the 
house, and the beneficiary’s pocket was 
enriched by a considerable sum beyond 
his weekly salary, not then so large as in 
our day. Forty years ago it was no un- 
common thing for Mr. Warren, at his 
quarterly benefit, to appear in five differ- 
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ent farces; and as the hero of a farce is 
usually on the stage nearly all the time, 
and has soliloquies enormously prolonged, 
it is easy to understand what a test this 
was of histrionic ability, memory, and ver- 
satility. Let me give one illustration. At 
one benefit, in 1853, our comedian ap- 
peared as John Peter Pillicoddy, in “Poor 
Pillicoddy;” as Jeremiah Jorum, in “The 
Two Bonnycastles;”’ as Tompkins Tip- 
thorp, in “Who Stole the Pocket-book?” 
as Potterly Peewit, in “Taken in and 
Done for” (all three by that prolific farce 
writer, James Maddison Morton); and as 
John Downey, the policeman, in “Seeing 
Warren.” 

“Seeing Warren” was but a new adapta- 
tion of an old farce, perhaps originally 
known as “Seeing Garrick.” In “Poor 
Pillicoddy,“ who can forget the tone in 
which the heart-broken seedman exclaims, 
“Poppy seeds taken incessantly for several 
weeks will produce instant death,” and, 
“Arouse me, Susan!” It was in this farce 
that a little accident once occurred, which 
led Mr. Warren never to forget or quite 
forgive the soubrette, who forsook him in 
a stage predicament in a way which he 
considered both unprofessional and inar- 
tistic, and wanting in the right spirit of 
comradeship. Again, in the mind's ear, 
can I hear Tompkins Tipthorp exclaim- 
ing: “There, sir; there is your pocket- 
book. I may have appropriated the filthy 


lucre it contained, but your pocket-book, 


your pocket-book was sacred;” and, “Now 
let me collect my scattered senses. Seat- 
tered senses, where the devil are you? 
Why don’t you arrange yourselves, in 
order that I may collect you?” 

In my diary, kept with reasonable care 
and no omission since 1850, I find this 
record for February 11, 1853, when I was 
“sweet sixteen:” 


It was Warren’s benefit, and of course the 
house was crowded. We, however, got toler- 
able seats. The overture was Auber's to 
“Zanetta.”” Morton's farce, “The Woman I 
Adore,” was not nearly as well got up as 
when I saw it at the National a week or two 
ago. However, it went off very well, for 
Warren played Paddington Green, though 
the stage arrangements were entirely dif- 
ferent. A “grand dance,” La Giselle. by 
Miss Gaszinski, was tolerable. “Hunting a 
Turtle,” an excellent comedy, which I never 


saw before, was performed more for the pur- 
pose of bringing out Mrs. Rice, a sister of 
Warren. It contains several disguises, all of 
which were well done. Mrs. Rice looks and 
acts very much like Mrs. J. W. Thoman, of 
this play-house, who on dit is her sister. 
Morton’s ever popular farce of French ex- 
traction, “Box and Cox,” was followed by 
“The Married Life of Box and Cox,” or 
“Box and Cox Married and Settled,” re- 
cently written by another playwright, Ster- 
ling Coyne, and both went off well, though 
the older is the best of the two. Between 
them Miss Gaszinski danced a medley. The 
performance concluded with Done on Both 
Sides,” an excellent comic farce, with 
Warren as Pygmalion Phibbs. Madame 
Radynski sang two pieces,” “Smile again, 
my bonnie lassie,” and “Annie Laurie.“ both 
in her usual manner, the latter substituted 
for “Kathleen Mavourneen.” Mr. Warren 
and Mrs. Rice were both called out at the 
end of the Turtle farce. Upon the whole, 
Warren's benefit was very flattering to him. 
but, notwithstanding the applause he rer 
ceives, he seldom if ever speaks. He is cer- 
tainly the best comic actor we have in Bos- 
ton (perhaps we had a half dozen, all told). 
and the best one I ever saw anywhere. 


The farces wherein I have seen Mr. 
Warren are almost innumerable, nor will 
I try to complete the list. One was “The 
Fire-Eater,” whose hero is Jeremiah Gos- 
ling, a part which Mr. Sol Smith Russell, 
that genial gentleman and comedian, re- 
vived a year or two ago, under the man- 
agement of William Seymour; though it 
soon became evident that the public was 
no longer anxious for plays of this nature. 
Other farces were Morton’s “Grimshaw, 
Bagshaw, and Bradshaw;” the same au- 
thor’s “Slasher and Crasher;” “Dunduck- 
etty’s Picnic,” by T. J. Williams, which 
Mr. B. P. Cheney, Julia Arthur’s husband, 
revived for an amateur philanthropic ben- 
efit a season or two ago, at Hollis Street. 
Mr. Warren also appeared as Mr. Plummy, 
in “How Stout You’re Getting.” though 
for some reason this farce was never a 
great success; as Mortimer, in “The Phan- 
tom Breakfast;” as Simon Sparks, in “The 
Milliners’ Holiday;” as Waggles, in Our 
Friend Waggles;’”’as Benjamin Woggles, in 
“Brother Bill and Me;“ as John Small. in 
Morton’s “Two Buzzards, or, Whitebait at 
Greenwich;” in “The Two Puddifords:” 
in Poole’s “Turning the Tables;” as Tris- 
tram Sappy, in the same author's“ Deaf as 
a Post;” as the hero in “John Wopps, or, 
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From Information I Received,” by W. E. 
Suter; as Perkyn Postlethwaite, in The 
Three Cuckoos;” as Taraxicum ‘Twitters, 
the man who thinks his wife is trying to 
poison him, in “My Turn Next;” as Nico- 
demus Nobbs, in “Turn Ilim Out; by 
T. J. Williams; as John Dibbitts, in “On 
the Sly.” 

A part in which he excelled was that of 
Felix Fumer, the jealous husband, in 
“The Laughing Hyena;“ nor can one for- 
get the chemist opposite, who says to 
Mrs. Fumer, Allow me to present you 
with a box of ipecacuanha lozenges of my 
own manufacture.” It seemed odd to see 
this same play given in modern Greek, at 
a theater in Constantinople, in 1863, 
under the title “Ho Tigris tes Beggalis” 
(not the different farce, called in English 
“The Bengal Tiger“), wherein the her- 
oine wore precisely the same dress she had 
already worn through the previous longer 
comedy. One of the most effective of the 
ancient farces was Buckstone’s “Rural Fe- 
licity,” showing how certain city folks go 
into the country, to find there more du- 
plicity than they had left behind in Lon- 
don. How good Warren was as the cheat- 
ing Simon Sly. 

Mr. Warren was equally inimitable as 
Marmaduke Mouser, in Morton’s “Betsy 
Baker;” in “Allow Me to Apologize;” as 
Gregory Grizzle, in “My Young Wife and 
Old Umbrella;” as Job Wort, in Tom Tay- 
lors “Blighted Being;“ as Launcelot. 
Banks, in Sent to the Tower;” as Sam- 
uel Tottles, in the farce hearing this sur- 
name; as Pygmalion, in “Done on Both 
Sides;” as Jackley, in “Christmas Boxes;” 
as Mr. Richards, in “As Like as Two 
Peas;” as Hector Timid, in “A Dead 
Shot;” as Jonathan Chickweed, the town 
sexton and crier, who suddenly has a help- 
Jess infant thrust upon his hands, in T. 
J. Wilhams’s “Nursery Chickweed;” as 
Tittums, in “The Steeple Chase;” as Jere- 
miah Fluke, in “Behind Time;” as John 
Buttercup, in “The Phenomenon in a 
Smock Frock;” as Mr. Guy Goodluck, 
in “John Jones, or, The Haunted Man;“ 
as Otway Sheridan Brown, in “I’ve Writ- 
ten to Brown,“ by T. J. Williams; as 
Joseph Ironside, in “Nine Points of Law,“ 
by Taylor; as Jacob Earwig, the deaf serv- 
ant, in Selby’s “Boots at the Swan;” as 


in Buckstone’s “Alarming Sacrifice; 


Wormwood, in Buckstone’s Lottery 
Ticket;” as Tweezer, in Shelby’s “Valet 
de Sham;” as Cousin Joe, in Buckstonc's 
“Rough Diamond;” in “Caught in His 
Own Trap,” “The Clockmaker s Hat,” 
“Double-bedded Room,” “A Lady and 
Gentleman in a Peculiarly Perplexing 
Predicament,” “Hunting a Turtle,“ “Mr. 
and Mrs. Peter White,” “My Wife’s Second 
Floor,” “My Neighbor’s Wife,” »Sarah's 
Young Man,” “My Precious Betsy,” “The 
Mummy;” in “The Quiet Family,” which 
was tremendously noisy; as Bob Tickets, 
2 in 
“A Thumping Legacy, or, Customs in 
Corsica;“ as Nobbles, in Number One 
Round the Corner;” as Anthony Boskin, 
the law clerk, in “The Moustache Move- 
ment,” produced when moustaches were 
again unpopularly coming into vogue. 
after a century's rest; as the bewildered 
Trotter Southdown, in “To Oblige Ben- 
son,“ by Taylor; as Christopher Quail, in 
“Heads or Tails,” not often played; as 
Sowerby, in “Tit for Tat;” as Hans 
Moritz, in “Somebody Else;“ as Nicholas 
Dovetail, in “Mischief Making;” as Swig, 
in Webster's “Swiss Swains,“ music by 
Alexander Lee; as Joseph Brag, in ae 
hew and Smith’s “Make Your Wills; = 
Jack Cabbage, in Thomas Egerton Wilks's 8 
“Sudden Thoughts.” As Henry Dove, in 
Buckstone’s tediously artificial comedy, 
“Married Life,” he was always very pop- 
ular. In Thomas Morton’s “Roland for 
an Oliver” he was Fixture. In 1858, with 
J. W. Wallack as the star, Warren played 
Jeremy, in “The Lady or Devil,” a mu- 
sical farce. The sweeping popularity of 
the Swedish Nightingale, under Barnum’s 
management, in 1850, suggested a music- 
al farce, “Jenny Lind at Last,” by Angus 
B. Reach; and when this skit reached the 
Museum Warren played Baron Swigitoff 
Beery, the German nobleman whose name 
indicates his character. 

Q. How about Warren’s personations of 
leading parts in the old English come- 
dies? 

A. The first part of this sort in which 
I ever saw him, a full half-century ago, 
was John Moody, the country helper of 
the Wronghead family, in “The Provoked 
Husband, » by Vanbrugh and Cibber. He 
was delightful as Goldfinch, in Holcroft’s 
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“Road to Ruin;” as Dr. Ollapod, in “The 
Poor Gentleman,” by the younger George 
Cobman; as Dr. Pangloss, in “The Heir- 
at-Law;” as, Triplet, the starving portrait 
painter, in Charles Reade’s “Masks and 
Faces,” or Peg Woffington;” as Bunberry 
Cobb, in that once popular but inconsist- 
ent drama, “Rosedale, or, The Rifle Ball;“ 


as Fathom, in Knowles’s “Hunchback,” 


in which he once supported a now forgot- 
ten actress, Annette Ince; as the hypo- 
crite, Aminidab Sleek, in Terry’s “Serious 
Family;” as Ephraim Smooth, in “Wild 


Oats,” by John O’Keefe; John Mildmay, 


in Taylor’s delightful modern comedy, 
“Still Waters Run Deep;” Andrew Wylie, 
in Pelham Hardwick’s “Master of Arts;” 
Moses, the green son, in Sterling Coyne’s 
dramatization of Goldsmith’s “Viear of 
Wakefield,“ not to be confounded with 
“Olivia,” produced by Sir Henry Irving, 
founded on the same story. 

In no personation was he ever more 
pathetically delightful than his old clergy- 
man, Jesse Rural, in the best comedy Dion 
Boucicault ever wrote, “Old Ifeads and 
Young Hearts,” especially in the episode 
where his laughter turns into tears; nor 
can his Sir Harcourt Courtley be ever for- 
gotten, in the same author's “London As- 
surance;” though this clever play-actor 
and writer then spelled his name with an 
*r, Bourcicault, and his authorship was 
contested by that admirable comedian, 
John Brougham. Another fine assump- 
tion was Warren’s Dominie Sampson, in 
“Guy Mannering,” theugh it is doubtful 
if he ever played this part with Charlotte 
Cushman. Nor must he be forgotten in 
“She Stoops to Conquer,” and as Bullfrog, 
in Douglas Jerrold’s “Rent Day.” “Speed 
the Plough,” by Thomas Morton, was then 
a favorite comedy, and gave birth to “Mrs. 
Grundy” asa telling word in our language. 
Of course, Warren sometimes enacted the 
inventive old baronet, Sir Abel Handy. 

The first time I ever witnessed Sheri— 
dan’s delicious comedy, “The School for 
Scandal,” Mrs. G. H. Barrett, the wife of 
Gentleman George Barrett, was the Lady 
Teazle, and wonderfully touching was Mr. 
Warren's Sir Peter. Another favorite 
and similar part with Mrs. Barrett was 
Mrs. Oakley, in the elder Cobman’s “Jeal- 
ous Wife,“ and with her, as far back as 


1848, Warren played Sir Harry Beagle, 


whose name suggests his hunting propen- 


sities. He was also greatly admired in 
“Paul Pry, or, I Hope I Don’t Intrude;” 
as Toby Perch, the bricklayer, in “Old 
Honesty,” by Morton; as Sampson Low, 
in »The Windmill;” as Peter Spyke, in 
the musical vaudeville, by Planche, “The 
Loan of a Lover;” as Lawyer Endless, in 
another musical comedy, with songs for 
Adelaide Phillips, “No Song, No Supper,” 
in which it was the ancient custom for 
the company, after the performance, to 
enjoy the real leg of mutton which had 
appeared on the Miller's table; as Beau 
Shatterly, in Married and Single;” as 
Billy Lackaday, in James Kenney's 
“Sweethearts and Wives; in “The Chim- 
ney Corner;” in that old melodrama, “The 
Crock of Gold,”of which one scene espe- 
cially lingers in the mind,—the appear- 
ance of all the dwellers in the manor- 
house, wearing their supposed night- 
dresses and bearing lighted candles. In 
“The Willow Copse,“ by Boucicault, in 
which C. W. Couldock enacted Luke Field- 
ing so powerfully, Warren was Augustus. 
the thief, who also tries to be honest. 
When Joseph Proctor came to the Mu- 
seum, with the Medina Indian melodrama, 
which he played successfully for more 
than one generation, “Nick of the Woods. 
or, The Jibbenainosy,’ Warren played 
Roaring Ralph Stackpole. In 1850, in 
Wilks’s “Michae] Erle, the Maniac Lover. 
or, The Fayre Lass of Litchfield,’ he was 
Andrew Adze. 

Q. How about more modern plays? 

A. It would be absurd for me to men- 
tion all the modern plays in which I have 
seen Mr. Warren, but a few may be 
named. He supported the lamented 
Harry Montague in “Partners for Life.” 
In »The Babes in the Wood” he was 
overpoweringly funny as Jeremiah Bee- 
tle; in Divorce“ he was Templeton Jitt; 
in “Rachel the Reaper” he was Corporal 
Patrick; in “The American Cousin” he 
played Asa Trenchard, before the elder 
Sothern had made Lord Dundreary the 
prominent and absorbing character. 

In the line of modern melodrama he 
played John Want, the ship’s cook, in 
“The Frozen Deep,” or “Polaris,” as i 
was afterward called; Montgomery J. 
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Brown, in “Time and the Hour;’ Joe 
Wylie, in a version of Charles Reade’s 
story, “Foul Play;’ Sadlowe, in Bouci- 
eault’s “Effie, or, The Cherry-tree Inn;” 
Robin Wildbrier, in “Men of the Day;” 
Spotty, “a waif and a stray,” in Lan- 
cashire Lass;” Old Eccles, in Robertson’s 
„Caste;“ Blinker, the gentleman’s tiger, 
in “Lost in London;” Dennis Wayman, 
the cut-throat, in “Nobody’s Daughter;” 
Paulo Baretti, in “John Garth.” As far 
back as 1847 I remember my thorough 
enjoyment of his Cheap John, ‘the auc- 
tioneer peddler, who humbugs the rural 
public, in J. Baldwin Buckstone’s delight- 
ful old gypsy melodrama, beautifully 
staged in those days, with misty land- 
scapes, Flowers of the Forest.” He was 
attractive, too, in such semi-historic plays 
as “The Jacobite,’ in which he was, of 
course, John Duck; State Secrets,“ in 
which he was the drunken tailor, Gregory 
Thimblewell; “Charles XII., King of 
Sweden,“ in which he was Adam Brock; 
in “ Twould Puzzle a Conjurer,” relating 
to the shipyard explorations of the czar, 
Peter the Great, in which Warren was 
Von Dunder; Morton’s “Ticklish Times,” 
wherein our comedian was Launcelot 
Griggs. 

He was interesting in a line of old- 
fashioned melodramas, so common forty 
years ago, borrowed largely from other 
countries, such as “The Wreck Ashore, 
or, The Rover’s Bride,” in which he was 
the pompous Marmaduke Magog; as Han- 
nibal Fuzee, in “The Bold Dragoons, or, 
Which is My Son;” as Pablo, the humor- 
ous servant, in “The Broken Sword,” a 
play which chiefly lingers in my mind 
through the fight which takes place on a 
beam over a waterfall, and from which, 
through Mr. Warren’s humorous quota- 
tion therefrom in a private circle, has de- 
veloped our current use of the word 
“chestnut;” Pablo impudently reminding 
his boastful master that the last time he 
had told that story the episode was under 
a chestnut instead of a walnut tree. 

Q. Can you mention some of Mr. War- 
ren’s French characters? 

A. His enunciation of French words 
was well-nigh perfect, and he was as ar- 
tistically subtle as he was pathetic as Hav- 
ersack, the veteran soldier who defends 


hig daughter from the insults of a noble- 
man, in “The Old Guard;” as Achille Tal- 
ma Dufard, in a little play called “The 
First Night;” as Michomet, in Scribe's 
“Adrienne the Actress, or, The Youthful 
Days of Marshal Saxe,” wherein he sup- 
ported many stars, notably Eliza Logan; 
nor can I ever forget his performance, in 
1848, of the badgered old French barber, 
Monsieur Morbleau, in a forgotten farce 
called Monsieur Tonson, — Mr. Thomp- 
son come again.“ 

Other French characters in which he 
excelled were Marcel Margot, in “ Twas 
I, or, The Truth a Lie;” Jacques Strop, 
in “Robert Macaire,' now known to the 
comic opera world as “Erminie;” Pierre 
Palliot, in “The Follies of a Night,” a 
comedy relating to the old days of the 
Bastile and Lettres de Cachet. One of 
his parts, repeated for many feminine 
stars, was Jean Ruse, the old clerk, in 
“Loves Sacrifice.” In “Secrets Worth 
Knowing” he was Nicholas Ruse. In 
Planche’s Pride of the Market“ he was 
the Isidore. 

In more modern plays he was IIector 
Placide, in “Led Astray;“ Floupin, the 
meddlesome apothecary in “A Dangerous 
Game; Leon Bonnefoi, in “A Victim of 
Circumstances;“ Jacques Fauvet, in “The 
Centenarian,” or, “One Hundred Years 
Old;” Hector Boisjoli, in “A Double 
Wedding;” the clerk Finesse, in “The 
Misalliance,” which he played with Jean 
M. Davenport, afterward Mrs. General 
Lander; Palamedes Perrisol, in “Ferreol;” 
Gatinet. in “Wanted, a Divorce;“ Pome- 
roi, in “Fernande;” the factory workman, 
Simon Cornichet, in that modern war 
drama, “The Geneva Cross;” Pinkeywood, 
in “What Will Ile Do with It?” Genevoix, 
in “The Old Cockade,” a play better 
known in such other versions as “The New 
Ilouse;“ Hector, in “Crossing the Quick- 
sands:” Fritz Schneider, in “Mimi,” Bou- 
cicault’s adaptation of a play now better 
known, in other dramatic and operatic 
versions, as “The Bohemians.” In Mor- 
ton’s “Our Wife, or, The Rose of Amiens.” 
he was the Count de Brissac; and this 
comedy was given some fifteen years ago 
as an opera by the Bostonians, and.claim- 
ing an originality which it did not de- 
serve. In “Our Friends,” translated from 
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Sardou’s Nos Intimes,“ he was the mis- 
chievous old grumbler, Marecat; though 
it must be admitted that neither in this 
version, nor in Mrs. Langtry's version, 
called A Wife's Peril,” did the players 
achieve the delicacy of French artists in 
the same piece. In “Rose Marie“ he was 
Levardier; in “Vendome,” a French rebel 
war play, he was the Marquis de Vere; in 
Frou- Frou,“ the flirtatious Baron Cam- 
bri. In a peculiar line of French melo- 
dramas he played Jean Guignon, in“ Ro- 
cambole, or, The Knave of Hearts.” In 
“The Sea of Ice’ he was Barabas, the 
faithful old sailor. In “Cretin de la Mon- 
taigne“ he was Roussel, the peddler. In 
“Rose Michel” he was Moulinet. IIow 
intensely amusing he was in “The Angel 
of Midnight,” as Dr. Rouspeck, disguised 
as a white-skirted Apollo. In Planche’s 
“Grist to the Mill” he played, in 1848, 
the Marquis de Richeville. 

Q. How about plays derived from other 
languages than French? 

A. Well, plays taken from the Spanish 
were, a century or two ago, familiar in 
English “as household words,” and they 
lingered into the last half of the nine- 
teenth century; for example, “The Won- 
der, or, A Woman Keeps a Secret,” by 
Mrs. Centlivre, reproduced a few years 
ago by Manager Augustin Daly, for that 
clever comedienne, Ada Rehan. Mr. War- 
ren was very laughable as Gil Perez, the 
miller, in “Giralda,” since made into an 
opera; as the officious servant, in “She 
Would and She Would Not;” in “The 
Hopeless Passion,” by Morton. 

A later generation has greatly enjoyed 
plays adapted from the German, and Mr. 
Warren’s pathos, as the father who sacri- 
fices so much for “My Son,” probed every 
listener to the heart. How amusing he 
was as the butler, who always used the 


cautionary adjective, “alleged,” before 
every statement, in “Dr. Clyde;” in 
‘Tar 55 i yee: 

“Lemons,” wherein everybody squeezes or 


is squeezed; as Judge Thornby, in “Mrs. 
Walthrop’s Boarders:” as Colonel M. T. 
Elevator, in “Our Boarding House.” 

A very happy effort, in 1876, was his 
Professor Cawallader, in a version of the 
German play, “Ultimo,’ rechristened 
“The Big Bonanza.” My companion one 
evening, in the parquet circle, was an emi- 


nent dentist from the Connecticut Valley, 
tall, big-voiced, and big-hearted. At the 
end of one act the professor is carried 
out of the room, despairingly sprawled 
on a sofa. This so moved the sympathies 
of my friend that he exclaimed in loud 
tones, “Poor old Warren!” This recalls 
a similar incident, when a venerable uncle 
from New Hampshire, witnessing “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin,” audibly responded, “I be- 
lieve you have!“ to Cassy's assertion to 
Legree, “I’ve a devil in me!” Not many 
months ago a child in the front row cried 
out, “You’re a bad man!” when Sikes was 
torturing Nancy, in “Oliver Twist.” 

Q. How about Mr. Warren’s dialect 
parts, other than French? 

A. It so happens that I do not vividly 
recall his Scotch characters, but Bailie 
Nicol Jarvie, in “Rob Roy,” was one of 
them, that being a play so frequently pre- 
sented in the olden days, that once, at the 
Howard, it was produced by Anderson, 
the magician, for the benefit of the Scots’ 
Charitable Association, he for one night 
turning aside from his ‘miraculous rabbits, 
magic bottle, and spiritualistic bell. 

In the Irish line Warren was excel- 
lent, as the impecunious O’Callaghan, in 
“His Last Legs,” by Bayle Bernard, and 
as Barney O° Toole, in Peep o' Day.“ 
Among the many Trish plays which Bou- 
cicault has given the stage, Mr. Warren 
was conspicuous for his Myles na Coppa- 
leen, or Myles of the Ponies, in “The Col- 
leen Bawn:” and as Colonel Baganel 
O'Grady, the sympathetic-hearted gentle- 
man, “the O'Grady,“ in Arrah na 
Pogue,” or, “Arrah of the Kiss.” Both 
these plays still hold the boards, though 
it is always evident that “Arrah na 
Pogue“ was shunted upon a side track, 
away from the playwright’s original in- 
tention, so that the kiss almost disappears 
from the story. 

In another Boucicault play Mr. Warren 
perhaps reached! the height of his Hiber- 
nian assumptions, as the hero, “Daddy 
O’Dowd,” who sacrifices his last penny to 
redeem the good name of his prodigal 
boy. By the way, this play has a singu- 
lar history. Somewhere about the begin- 
ning of this century there appeared an 
English play by John Oxenford, called 
“The Porter’s Knot,” the title having ref- 
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erence to the shoulder pad formerly used 
by porters in carrying heavy burdens on 
their shoulders, after the oriental fashion, 
before the incoming of railroads, drays, 
and express companies. For years I had 
supposed “Daddy O'Dowd” to be an en- 
largement of Oxenford’s touching drama, 
introducing the son’s London life as well 
as his country home; but what was my 
recent surprise to find, in a volume of old 
plays, one called “Old Martin’s Trials” 
professedly written by Edward Stirling, 
but evidently adapted from the French, 
and giving the precise outlines of Bouci- 
cault's much later production. 

Q. Did Warren never appear in Shak- 
spearian plays? 

A. As chiefly a comedian, our actor, of 
course, had little place in many Shak- 
speare plays, but I remember hrm well 
as the Lord Mayor, in “Richard III.,“ sup- 
porting James W. Wallack; as Gobbo, in 
“The Merchant of Venice,” with the elder 
Booth; as a racy Dogberry, for Annie 
Clarke’s benefit as Beatrice, in “Much Ado 
About Nothing;” as “Peter, my fan,” in 
“Romeo and Juliet,” with Vandenhoff and 
others. Especially do I recall his Polo- 
nius, supporting Ceorge Vandenhoff as 
Hamlet, on the latter’s debut in Boston, 
the first time I ever had the pleasure of 
seeing that tragedy. Above all do I recall 
his Duke of Kent, in support of Junius 
Brutus Booth, in “King Lear,“ in the 
summer of 1850; for not only was he ad- 
mirable in the humorous passages, where 
Kent is disguised as a yeoman, but he rose 
to greatness in the opening scene, where 
Kent defends Cordelia against the foolish 
egotism of his royal master; his vigorous 
outbreak of speech showing Mr. Warren 
to be capable of eminent tragic efforts, if 
he had followed out the foreshadowing of 
his first appearance on any stage, in the 
serious part of Young Norval, in Home’s 
venerable play of “Douglas.” By the way, 
the “King Lear“ used in 1850 was the 
emasculated version known as Colley Cib- 
ber’s, wherein the curtain falls on the 
leading personages as not only alive, but 
happy,—Lear, Cordelia, Gloster, and 
Kent. 

Let me allude also to Warren’s won- 
drous personation of Laird Small, when 
“The King of the Commons,” by Rev. 


James White, was played here by James 
W. Wallack, nearly fifty years ago. In 
this drama also we witnessed the doting 
love of a father for his son; and who can 
forget the confident tone in which he as- 
sured an elderly gentlewoman that he 
“knew a woman once who had a son.” 
Surely the watery eyes and dry lips of 
senility were never better simulated. One 
of his parts, in an old play, now never 
performed, Massinger’s “A New Way to 
Pay Old Debts,” was Marall. With George 
Vandenhoff he played Miramont, in “The 
Elder Brother,’ by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 

Q. One might suppose Warren would 
be specially successful in Dickens's char- 
acters. 

A. To a certain extent this was true, 
for he was Inspector Bucket, in Poor 
Joc,” a version of “Bleak House;“ Micaw- 
ber, in “Little Em'ly,“ a version of 
“David Copperfield;” Bumble, in “Oliver 
Twist;” John Brodie, in Nicholas Nickle- 
by,” produced long, long ago, one night 
only, for the benefit of Adelaide Phillips 
(afterward the famous contralto singer), 
who, on that occasion, played the part of 
the starving Smike. He also personated 
Captain Edward Cuttle, in “Dombey and 
Son;” though I do not know whether he 
ever doubled this with any other part, say 
of sly Major Joe Bagstock, in this same 
play, as did other actors. 

Q. Did Mr. Warren appear in the super- 
natural spectacular plays, for which the 
Museum was famous in the early years 
of its career? 

A. Oh, yes; he played Ibrahim Musta- 
pha, the Cadi of Damascus, in “The Talis- 
man,” which was running on Thanksgiv- 
ing Day, 1853. In “Bluebeard” he was 
Shakabac. In “The Enchanted Horse,” 
wherewith director Thomas Comer used 
part of the music written by Auber for 
“The Bronze Horse,“ Warren was the 
laughable Ping-Sing, the mandarin who 
was constantly hitting people over the head 
with an empty bladder attached to a whip 
handle and lash, and enjoyed the misery 
of four wives. In the medieval story of 
“Valentine and Orson,” the knight and 
the wild man, Warren was Hugo, Valen- 
tine’s warlike page. In “Cinderella,” 
with its imitation waterfall, he was Pedro, 
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the heroine’s friendly knave in the house- 
hold. He was very enjoyable as Jing 
Jollygong, the witty friend of the hero, 
in “Aladdin, or, The Wonderful Lamp;” 
but in this line his masterpiece was in the 
brief part of Mustapha, in “The Forty 
Thieves,” wherein he astonished everybody 
by really singing the Cobbler's Song,“ 
with its shoemaking puns. I quote it 
from memory: 


Last week I took a wife, 
And when I first did woo her, 

I vowed to stick through life, 
Like cobbler’s wax unto her; 

But soon we went by some mishap, 
Two loggerheads together, 

And when my wife began to strap, 
Why I began to leather. 


My wife without her shoes 
Is searcely three feet seven, 
While I, to all men’s views, 
Am good five feet eleven; 
So when, to take her down some pegs, 
I drubbed her neat and clever, 
She made a bolt right through my legs, 
And ran away forever. 


When she had gone, good lack! 
My hair like hog’s hair bristled; 

I thought she’d ne’er come back, 
So went to work and whistled; 

But let her go! I’ve got my stall, 
Which may no robber rifle; 

’*T would break my heart to lose my awl,— 
To lose my wife’s a trifle. 


(Refrain.) 
Ri-tol-de-rol-dol, diddle-lol-de-day, 
To lose my wife’s a trifle. 


Some years later, in 1856, the “Open 
Sesame” play was reproduced with addi- 
tions, probably for the sake of exploiting 
Mr. Warren; but the song remained the 
chief card, even though the reviser of the 
piece, C. S. Davis, of the company,—who 
himself enacted the rich brother, Cassin 
Baha—added to the list of characters Sit- 
tara, the cobbler’s scolding wife, acted by 
the popular Mrs. Vincent, and Ahmed, 
his boon companion, personated by a ver- 
satile low comedian of the company, J. 
II. Ring. There were scenes in Musta- 
pha's hut and mansion, for in this version 
he became rich, through helping the rob- 
bers find Ali Baba, the confiscator of their 
spoils; and he also posed as an astrologer 
in the earlier portion of the spectacle. 


“The Jewess, a dramatic version of 
Halevy’s opera, was the Museum “specta- 
cle” one season, Mrs. G. H. Barrett play- 
ing Rachel, and W. H. Smith playing her 
father; but I do not recall Warren in this 
piece. 

In the ninth of the Museum spectacular 
series, “The Enchanted Harp,” a Peruvian 
tale, Warren was the bull-fighter, who saw 
snakes, and who sang to Miss M. Hart, as 
Justina, who caught boyhood’s fancy as 
a remarkably pretty girl: 


If with fatigue thy precious form be laden, 
Trust all thy cares on trusty, loved Bull- 
waden. 


Q. Like other local theaters in the first 
threescore years of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the Museum made a specialty of 
local plays. Of course Mr. Warren ap- 
peared in these? 

A. Indeed he did. When “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was first dramatized, and Helen 
Western, afterward the first Mrs. James 
A. Herne, drew tears as the dying Eva, 
Warren played a part of which Mrs. Stowe 
never dreamed,—Penetrate Partyside, the 
intrusive Yankee. Tater, in a versiorr of 
Mrs. Stowe’s other slavery story, “Dred, 
a ‘Tale of the Dismal Swamp,” he also had 
a part. In Boucicault’s slave play, The 
Octoroon,“ Mr. Warren was the coura- 
geous and humorous Yankee, Salem Scud- 
der. In 1876 he played Abel Siders, in 
that excellent historic play, “Paul Re- 
vere;” and also he was Eben Doolittle, 
in a revived and revised version of The 
Minute Man.” When “The Sons of the 
Cape, or, Life’s Lee Shore,” was brought 
out, about 1866, he played Iodine Gnu- 
skughl. In “The Rich and Poor of Bos- 
ton,“ the Americanization of a French 
play, better known as “The Streets of 
New York,” he was cast for J. A. Butters. 

In 1844 “The Drunkard, or, The Fallen 
Saved,” was written by the stage mana- 
ger, William H. Sedley-Smith, father of 
Mrs. Sol Smith, and had a very splendid 
run, at the old Boston Museum, on 
the spot where Horticultural Hall now 
stands, at the corner of Tremont, Brom- 
field, and Bosworth streets, then known 
as Montgomery Place. A few years later, 
at the new Museum, the one still stand- 
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ing, this play was reproduced and Mr. 
Warren had the part of Bill Dowton, the 
good-hearted fellow who is always turning 
up just in time to prevent injustice,—a 
part originally played by C. W. Hunt; 
and this doubtless led to the importation 
of an English play, by T. P. Taylor, in 
1847, called “The Bottle,” written around 
Cruikshank’s moral engravings, in which 
Warren played Coddles, the potboy. 

A few years later he played Enos Crum- 
lett, the curmudgeon, in a version of that 
excellent story, “Neighbor Jackwood,” by 
J. T. Trowbridge, then known by his pen 
name of Paul Creyton. In the forties the 
Museum reproduced a play which had al- 
ready been very popular at the older Na- 
tional Theater, “Moll Pitcher, the For- 
tuné Teller of Lynn,” with scenes showing 
Nahant and Egg Rock, and giving a spe- 
cially realistic staging to the old Charles- 
town Bridge, crossing Charles River. In 
this revival Mr. Warren was Jotham 
Hook, Senior, the town constable and 
Jack-of-all-trades, the name being possi- 
bly confiscated from Jacob Hook (whose 
daughter Eliza was my primary school 
teacher), the well-known constable at the 
North End of Boston, sixty years ago, 
when such an officer’s only badge was the 
word “Police,” on a ribbon tied around 
his hat. Also in those days Warren was 
one of the brothers in Dr. Jones’s local 
drama, “Old Job and Jacob Gray.” The 
same author also produced, in 1850, an- 
other local play, called “The Last Dollar,“ 
“in four quarters.” One of the comic 
characters was Peletiah Peabody Patch, 
the sweetheart of Perulia Pettingill Pease, 
these alliterative names being doubtless 
suggested by the name of a gentleman in 
East Lexington, with whom Dr. Jones 
sometimes spent a summer. Singularly 
enough, Mr. Warren did not play this 
part, however, but that of an old French- 
man, probably because of his proficiency 
in the French dialect. Later, in Olive 
Logan’s play, called “Surf,” Mr. Warren 
was Simon Schweinfleisch. 

The most celebrated, however, of this 
class of assumptions by Mr. Warren was 
in another play by Dr. Jones, produced 
a half-century ago, “The Silver Spoon,” 
he being that member of the “legislater” 
from Cranberry Center, distinguished for 


his opposition to the Boston “click,” who 
always convulsed the audience by the way 
in which he made his first effort at gulp- 
ing down sardines,—“‘little fishes biled in 
ile,“ and who was named Jefferson Scat- 
tering Batkins, because his father was a 
staunch, old-fashioned Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat, whose name had once appeared 
among the “Scattering” votes at town 
election. Throughout “The Silver 
Spoon” Mr. Batkins vainly tries to get 
off his carefully prepared speech, begin- 
ning thus, “Mr. Speaker! When I see 
Napoleon Bonaparty seated on the throne 
of France, going about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may devour some- 
body—” But he never succeeds in catch- 
ing the speaker's eye. One night, for his 
benefit, in addition to the customary five 
farces, Mr. Warren delivered the whole 
of this speech, written for the occasion; 
and very enjoyable it was, though I be- 
lieve never repeated in public. 

One of Mr. Warren’s most incisive per- 
sonations was that of Mr. Golightly, in a 
comedietta reduced from several acts in 
French to one in English, and renamed 
“Lend Me Five Shillings,’—the story of 
a young man who, disappointed in his 
wooing at a ball, gets himself recklessly 
stranded, and is thereafter terribly ham- 
pered, when Cupid’s fortune turns his 
way. Who can forget the tone in which 
he anticipates his drive home with “a one- 
horse woman in a fly. No! I mean a fly 
In a one-horse woman!” Who that ever 
heard it can forget his question to the 
waiter who brings him the wrong coat: 
“Do you suppose anybody could mistake 
a superfine new peagreen Taglioni for an 
old whitey-browny thing like this?“ In 
the original this comedictta was called 
“Riche d'Amour,’ and the hera's name 
was not Golightly, but Arnal. 

In another farce, you cannot but recall 
his declaration, as he stands before a 
closed chamber door: “I am slim, but 
desperate,—diminutive, but determined.” 
In striking contrast to Warren’s Golightly 
was that of his kinsman, Mr. Joseph Jeffer- 
son, at the Globe Theater. Indeed, the 
difference made the comedietta seem like 
a different play: and everybody has heard 
of Warren’s pun at Mr. Jefferson’s ex- 
pense, when he said of his Bob Acres, in 
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“The Rivals,“ ‘“Sheridan,—fifty miles 
away;” a jest absolutely founded on fact, 
since Mr. Jefferson’s Acres is rather a 
western Yankee than an English country 
squire of any degree. One day, while he 
was playing this part in Boston, a young 
student of oratory was invited by his 
teacher, the splendid veteran, James E. 
Murdoch, to visit him, and meet both Mr. 
Warren and Mr. Jefferson. As the latter 
earnestly asked the young man’s criticism, 
he hesitatingly replied that he thought 
Jefferson's Bob Acres too much like Rip 
Van Winkle in a different suit. At this 
suggestion the actor loudly protested; but 
the older actors both said, “Ah, Joe, the 
boy’s onto you;” and Mr. Warren imi- 
tated Jefferson on the spot. 

Q. You had some personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Warren, did you not? 

A. Yes, an acquaintance as delightful 
us it was desultory; though I cannot re- 
member when I was first introduced to 
him, but fancy the acquaintance blos- 
somed of its own accord. 

It is a trial to sit beside some actors 
during a play, because they are forever 
indulging in sneering comments on house 
or players,—comments you do not like, 
but in which you are in a measure impli- 
cated, unless you take refuge in an in- 
terruptive argument. With Mr. Warren 
it was far otherwise. To sit beside him 
during a performance was a pleasure, for 
he always gave reverent attention to every- 
thing on the stage; and if he made any 
comment, it was rarely while the curtain 
was up, and never unkind. I recollect 
sitting thus by him one night at the Bos- 
ton, when Madame Judic, the French com- 
medienne and vaudeville singer, was play- 
ing an engagement in her own language. 
Once, when the man on the stage was 
uttering a soliloquy, Mr. Warren whis- 
pered. with bated breath, “How these 
French actors talk to the audience!” 

{ can well believe an anecdote concern- 
ing him, that one night, when besought, 
by the young-lady kinsfolk who accom- 
panied him, to leave the theater when the 
play was half over, because none of them 
eared very much for it, Uncle Warren re- 
plied: “No, my dears! Nearly everybody 
knows me in this audience, and if I should 


go out, it would be interpreted to the dis- 
credit of the young men who have kindly 
asked me to come and see their perform- 
ance, and whose personal feelings would 
be wounded.” 

In this line of fraternal artistic thought- 
fulness I recall with the greatest pleasure 
a personal incident. One of the British 
reproductions at the Museum was “The 
Parvenu,” the story of a noble-minded 
but unpolished man, who has risen to 
wealth and distinction through trade, and 
is on this account accepted by her family 
as an eligible suitor for the hand of the 
daughter of the house. Easily discover- 
ing that the girl loves another, he takes 
upon himself all the blame of rupturing 
the betrothal. So perfect was Warren's 
pathos in his conversation with her, that 
Miss Annie Clarke, who had the opposite 
part, told me she could never go through 
the dialogue without tears, though she had 
been on the stage with him for so many 
years, and was playing this piece eight 
times a week. Not long afterward “The 
Parvenu” was brought out at the Globe 
Theater, by Rosina Vokes and an excel- , 
lent company, Mr. Elliott playing the title 
role. So utterly different was his concep- 
tion of the part from Mr. Warren’s, that 
I could not choose but lean over to our 
comedian, who sat across the aisle, and 
say: “After having enjoyed yourself in 
this character, you will pardon me if I say 
that I can hardly make the personation 
we are witnessing quite real to my own 
mind.” His reply was that of a gentle- 
man and an artist: “Thanks! It is cer- 
tainly a very different personation from 
my own, but doubtless this actor has his 
reasons for it.” 

Soon after, in conversation with an ob- 
servant English humorist, I learned that 
this actor was a graduate of one of the 
great English universities, and very care- 
ful in every dramatic effort; and my inter- 
locutor further assured me that this Par- 
venu was a portrait absolutely drawn from 
London business life, as he knew it. The 
next time I met Mr. Warren I told him 
this. He seemed as pleased as if I were 
telling him something to his own advan- 
tage, and replied that he felt sure Mr. 
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Elliott, though a stranger to him, was not 
building on the sand. 

Q. Have you anything more to say 
about Mr. Warren's devotion to art? 

A. No actor could excel Mr. Warren in 
his professional devotion. Indeed, he car- 
ried his respect for an author’s language 
so far that he would not change a line, 
even if he disliked that line or found it 
misleading. For instance, in one of the 
old comedies,—perhaps in Bulwer’s 
Money, in which he played Graves, the 
lawyer,—occurs the phrase, I'll gazette 
him,” meaning that the speaker would 
post, in some London club, a deed he con- 
sidered reprehensible. Bostonians fancied 
this was an allusion to the Boston paper, 
the Saturday Evening Gazette, much to 
Mr. Warren’s annoyance; but he would 
not budge from his loyal and exact fol- 
lowing of the dramatic text. 

In the long and laughable speeches, in- 
variably occurring in the old-time farces, 
it almost seemed as if our actor must be 
often talking at random, or at his own 
sweet will; but a careful examination of 
the play-book showed that variations on 
his part were extremely rare and unin— 
tentional. It is a curious illustration of 
public misapprehension, that play-goers 
generally believed that Mr. Warren’s 
speeches were largely interpolations of his 
own. This partly arose from the extreme 
naturalness of his utterance. He's so 
funny! He always puts in things of his 
own, you know,” people would say; when 


no actor was ever farther from such a 
thought, however great the temptation. 

Q. Do you recall your last interview 
with Mr. Warren? 

A. Mr. Warren lived for years, as every- 
body knows, as a boarder with Miss Fisher, 
on Bulfinch Place, where he was always 
respected as master of the feast. Once or 
twice I had called upon him at this home, 
but finding him unable wisely to see any 
one, had spent my hour in useful chat 
with his devoted landlady. 

My very last interview with himself I 
recall with mingled satisfaction and pain. 
It occurred on the corner of Scollay 
Square and Hanover street, and I said to 
him: “Mr. Warren, I am so glad to see 
you out! I heard you had been ill.” 

“A little so,“ was the reply, “for my 
day is nearly over; yet I am still alive, 
though some folks seem to think I’m only 
like one of those wax-figgers Moses Kim- 
ball has stored away up in the garret of 
the Museum.” 

A few days later the papers announced 
his death, September 21, 1888. 

Of course, in mentioning so many plays 
and characters I may have made some mis- 
takes, which I should be very glad to have 
corrected; though the blunders cannot be 
very numerous. Moreover, every admirer 
of Mr. Warren will recall some persona- 
tion which I have either forgotten or not 
found it convenient to insert, and can 
mayhap tell you a better story than mine 
about him. 


ELECTRIC LINKS 
BY EMMA PLAYTER SEABURY 


Our lives are shadows of our dreams, 


Our faith is dreaming, taken wings. 


Our hopes drift in the mists that seem 


On memory's receding streams; 


But love and truth can send their gleams 


Across all spaces since thoughts are things. 
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A SUNSET CLOUD 
BY ELTWEED POMEROY 


Only a cloud on evening’s breast, 

An isle of peace on a sea of rest, 

Only a streak of fleecy gold 

Across the gloaming soft unrolled, 

Only a drift of aerial snow 

Stained gorgeously red by the sun below. 
How bright must be the clouds of day 

To those who above look down alway! 

To us they’re leaden and dark and grim; 
At eve we see the upturned rim 

Of the waning splendor of cloud and sun, 
The frayed-off edge of the day that’s done. 
And it seems as if the portal fair 

Of paradise were wide flung there. 

These hues that glow and shimmer and shine, 
So tender and soft with their light divine. 
Uplift us to their poise serene 

And make this life seem but a dream 

Of misty hopes and joys and tears, 

Of quickly ended though weary years, 

A shadowy vista across the hills 

When mist floats up and blurs and fills 
The landscape with its neutral gray, 

A dim wood-road, a half-remembered way, 
An unaccomplished hope long past, 

A time-dulled grief in memory fast, 

A something sunken in the sea 

Whose garments float mysteriously. 


But here in light our true life lies, 

And when we're lifted in the skies 
Above the clouds of petty cares, 

The daily toil that frets and wears, 
We then shall see the upper side 

Of cloud and storm, of care and pride. 
Instead of dimming day and night, 
These clouds will then reflect the light, 
Instead of turning the whole world gray, 
Their changing hues will light our way. 
This life will then be but the shade 

By which the brightness is brighter made, 
Brighter glow than sunset light 

And never followed by a night. 


THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE STAGE 
FROM A CLERGYMAN’S STANDPOINT 


BY GEORGE WOLFE SHINN, D. D. 


The position of this article is the frank- 
est recognition of the stage as a useful 
institution, and of the calling of the actor 
as legitimate. This is not the view al- 
ways taken by the clergy, nor does it meet 
the approval of large numbers of the 
members of the Christian Church who 
think of the modern stage as a blemish 
upon our civilization and as a hinderance 
to purity of public morals. They declare 
the stage to be so corrupt that it is beyond 
reform, and they contend that its com- 
plete suppression would be a public bene- 
fit. Large numbers of American people 
still maintain unrelenting hostility to the 
theater, and regard the witnessing of 
plays as an alarming evidence of the de- 
cay of one’s religion, and the falling back 
into worldliness. In some portions of the 
church abstinence from theater-going 
has been made a condition of membership, 
and the frequent theme of the revivalist 
has been, “Give up the theater if you 
would be a Christian and be saved.” The 
theater has been put under the ban, and 
nothing has been regarded as too severe to 
be said in its condemnation. Some less vio- 
lent folk, not willing to take such an ex- 
treme view as this, are nevertheless greatly 
perplexed when they see so much that is 
objectionable in the modern drama and 
in the lives of many actors. They dread 
the stage as a form of entertainment that 
presents peculiar temptations, and they 
regard the actor as one who moves in sur- 
roundings where it is very hard to main- 
tain a proper degree of moral rectitude. 
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They want to be as broad and as liberal as 
possible, but they are continually repelled 
both by the bad plays which are brought 
out, and by the character of actors and 
actresses whose record is a constant viola- 
tion of good morals. They cannot free 
themselves from the fear that, at its best, 
it may be a form of entertainment sup- 
plied at the fearful cost of the sacrifice of 
those whose misfortune it is to drift away 
from ordinary callings to provide enter- 
tainment for others. They fear that the 
temptations encountered may be beyond 
the powers of resistance of ordinary hu— 
man beings, and they have a sincere pity 
for those who seek to earn a living by 
acting in plays. They are confirmed in 
their fears by the occasional testimony 
which is given by some who have turned 
away from the stage horrified at the reve- 
lations of iniquity they have met behind 
the scenes. 

No one can deny that there is a seamy 
side. No one can deny that there is 
enough of iniquity associated with the 
theater of to-day to give some reason for 
the continuance of dread, and for the 
active hostility of those who have not 
looked fairly at the whole matter. Think, 
for example, of the character of a portion 
of the play-houses which find patronage 
in every large city and in many large 
towns, and of the character of some of 
the strolling companies who make their 
way into every community where there is 
a hall large enough for a dramatic repre- 
sentation. The advertisement of these 
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performances are in themselves sufficient 
to excite disgust on the part of self-re- 


specting people. Now and then some 
“Watch and Ward Society,’ or some 


similar organization, has to make its pro- 
test against indecent posters and indecent 
performances. If constant vigilance 
were not used there is no predicting the 
dreadful things that would be done to 
cater to the depraved taste of those who 
patronize the low theater and find delight 
in exhibitions that minister to licentious- 
ness and crime. Every instinct of purity, 
every feeling of manliness is stirred up 
in remonstrance, particularly against the 
degradation of womanhood which goes on 
on the boards of so many theaters of the 
low class. We must draw the line to ex- 
clude all such places if we attempt any 
defense of the stage. There are theaters 
where the performances are so vicious as 
to be absolutely indefensible. They are 
intended to be vicious. ‘They pander to 
the depraved people who frequent them. 
Among those who frequent these places 
are not only the “roughs” and “toughs” 
of great cities, and people of more than 
blemished reputations, but young men 
away from home, students in colleges, 
clerks in stores, traveling salesmen and 
country merchants seeing the sights of a 
great city. It is more than pitiable to 
read of a great party of college students 
going to a low-down theater, to celebrate a 
ball-game victory or a successful boat- 
race, and adding to the ribaldry of 


the stage by their own contributions. 
It is one of the things that add 


to the anxiety of parents and sisters 
when they know that their boy, who 
is sent out on the road as a salesman 
by his firm, may be tempted to spend his 
otherwise unocenpied evenings in some 
place of amusement where these vicious 
shows are provided. Some young men 
dread being considered ignorant of the 
world. Well brought up at home, thev 
do not have the courage to admit that 
there are some things a man need not 
know, some things a man need not see 
and hear. Then there are other young 
men who, when the restraints of home are 
removed and they go out into the world, 
feel drawn to the low theater by evil pro- 
pensities which have been but partly held 


in check by their previous training. The 
most pitiable creature, however, the most 
flagrant offender, is the rich young fellow 
who has money in plenty and who goes 
the rounds of all the low resorts with his 
gang of satellites who are quite willing 
to wade through the deepest mire to keep 
up with him as he lavishes his money upoa 
the disreputable performers and hangers- 
on at low theaters. This young prodigal 
may almost be said to be a main-stay in 
the support of questionable places of 
amusement, and he has always been so. 
He is ably seconded in his patronage of 
vice by the elderly roue, and by the gray- 
haired hypocrite who leads a double life— 
a reputable business man in the day-time 
and an eager abettor of vice after dark. 
There are theaters and plays and perform- 
ers where no defense is possible. They 
are inexpressibly vile. Unhappily no line 
can be run which will put all the bad 
plays, and the bad players, and the bad fre- 
quenters of theaters on one side, so that 
we can claim that all on the other side are 
free from blame. Unhappily there are 
vicious performances and vicious perform- 
ers in theaters which make pretensions to 
respectability. There can be no adequate 
excuse made for some of the plays which 
are presented in ordinarily respectable 
playhouses, and no excuse can be made for 
the misconduct of men and women who 
have occupied leading positions as players. 
It would be revolting even to recount the 
plots of some of the plays which have 
of late been popular. Popular? Yes, they 
have drawn large crowds, but some who 
have seen them have felt as if the next 
thing to do was to take a bath and be 
thoroughly fumigated before meeting re- 
spectable people. If such plays as these 
and only such as these are to be produced. 
then there can be no question as to the 
duty of every self-respecting man and self- 
respecting woman to shun the theater. 
The ban of reprobation should be put 
upon the play, the player, and the play- 
house. 

A somewhat new question has been 
forced upon the community of late—the 
propriety of certain plays which deal with 
abnormal phases of life. It can hardly 
be said that these all have a deliberate 
purpose to glorify vice or to debauch pub- 
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lic morals. There is much in some of the 
problems presented to awaken psycholog- 
ical interest, and possibly to start new 
questions in the field of morals. If it 
were possible to select the audiences be- 
fore whom these plays are presented they 
might be rendered without any danger; 
but unhappily the audiences are made up 
of many who are not well trained to see 
any moral purpose, if there be any, and 
who ought not to find entertainment in 
looking at scenes which give them nothing 
but low and groveling views of human 
kind. 

It sounds as if it were very conclusive 
to say with a sneer, that such and such 
a play “is not for Sunday-school children, 
but for men and women.” But what do 
men and women want with such a play? 
We do rot throw open the doors of dis- 
secting-rooms and invite the people to 
come in and view the ghastly work which 
is done there. Why should this equally 
ghastly dissection of moral monstrosities 
be presented in public? 

There is one perpetually surprising 
thing in these days when woman has s0 
great an influence in society, and that 1s 
the lack of protest on the part of women 
against the degradation of their sex upon 
the stage. One might well think that no 
woman who respects herself and who re- 
spects her sex would attend a performance 
where scenes are represented which she 
could not tolerate off the stage. It may 
be that many women do not catch the 
significance of these questionable things, 
and do not realize their sensualizing 
tendency; but if we accept such a sup- 
position we shall have to revise some of 
our notions of the acuteness of the sex, and 
its instinctive shrinking from such evil. 
There is no doubt that much might be 
done to give the quietus to an improper 
play, if women were to resent these repre- 
sentations, and if man were too chival- 
rous to ask a woman to look at what he 
knows is beneath the level of her charac- 
ter. Perhaps it is true that people see 
the plays they want to see, and that the 
demand creates the supply, but it is far 
more pleasant to think that theatrical 
managers and playwrights do not always 
understand the aversion of the average 
American to anything that is coarse and 


degrading. There may not always be re- 
fined taste, but our American people are 
not yet brutalized, nor are they ready yet 
to accept the gilded nastiness which so 
abounds elsewhere. The French farce 
has to be adapted, that is, pruned and 
gilded, for American use. The remark- 
able success of scores of sweet, wholesome 
plays is a testimony to the fact that as 
yet the average American is not wholly 
corrupted in his tastes and depraved in 
morals. But, say some, the corruption 
is fast advancing. Awhile ago it occurred 
to an inquirer to look up the piles of 
newspapers of ten years ago, and to pub- 
lish the list of plays then successfully 
running in our American cities and con- 
trast them with the list of those which 
have held sway the past winter. The 
contrast made it seem, indeed, as if the 
stage were rapidly degenerating. Taken 
alone the proof seemed conclusive, but 
there are other considerations which de- 
prive it of some of its force. We have to 
consider the vast increase in the number 
of theaters and theater-goers in the past 
ten years, and that, while plays of ques- 
tionable propriety have found their audi- 
ences, the better class of plays have found 
theirs. We must admit, however, that 
there is constant danger of the degenera- 
tion of the stage. The very attempt to 
produce drawing attractions and the 
strong competition for popular patron- 
age tempt managers to bring out pieces 
which certainly are not wholesome, to say 
the least about them. But is not this 
degeneration all the more certain if the 
patronage of the theater is left to those 
who have no high moral aims themselves? 
If the more responsible classes of society 
stand aloof the stage loses that effectual 
though non-official censorship which se- 
cures, at least, freedom from grossness. 
When an audience will not tolerate a 
vicious play, or an indecent allusion, or 
profanity on the stage, the plays and the 
players will no longer offend. Happily, 
the rule is adopted in more and more 
theaters,—“Nothing to offend good mor- 
als or good taste.” 

But the objector to the theater finds 
not only in the character of many plays a 
reason for his fear of the stage; he finds 
also much to condemn in the character 
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of some who have risen to prominence on 
the stage. The lives of some actors and 
actresses have certainly not commended 
their calling in the eyes of those who have 
had any concern for public morals. But 
it would be a woeful mistake to brand the 
whole dramatic fraternity as corrupt, and 
to allow censure to rest upon all for 
the delinquencies of some. If instances 
of vice can be cited, we can cite instances 
of virtue. The fact is that, while there 
may be especial temptations in the path- 
way of the members of this calling, not 
all yield. The very latest testimony on 
this point is given by Clara Morris, who 
repudiates the common belief that the 
stage is filled with strange and terrible 
pitfalls for women. She claims that 
“temptation assails working women in any 
walk in life, and that the profession of 
acting has nothing weird or novel to 
offer in the line of danger.” She advises 
young girls to keep off of the stage, not 
because of moral danger, but because it 
is overcrowded and over laborious and 
most unsatisfactory. The laxity of mor- 
als on the part of some players may be 
paralleled by the study of the morals of 
people in some other calling, but it is 
the prominence which is given the actor 
that makes his offense seem worse than 
that of the ordinary offender. It is not 
easy to speak with authority upon a sub- 
ject where no statistics can be gathered, 
but it is safe to say that there are those 
in this calling who are eminent not only 
for professional ability, but for their in- 
tegrity of character, and that there are 
those who are like the ordinary people 
we are meeting every day. There is no 
doubt that some are vicious, grossly so, 
put not all. As a class, however, actors 
and actresses are regarded with suspicion 
by a large number of people, and are 
treated as disreputable without any 
other proof than the fact of their connec- 
tion with the theater. This unjust treat- 
ment has done much to widen the breach 
between the actor and society. and to 
throw him into the companionship of 
circles whose influence is anything but 
helpful. Even now people who may ad- 
mire professional ability are so far under 
the influence of old-time prejudices that 
they would not care to invite an actor to 


their homes. By some circles a woman is 
regarded as a social outcast if she becomes 
an actress. She may entertain her friends 
as much as they will be entertained as 
an amateur, but when she becomes a pro- 
fessional they turn from her. 

There is a wide breach between the 
dramatic calling and large circles of peo- 
ple. Very few efforts have been made to 
close this breach. One of the rare move- 
ments of the kind is a society recently or- 
ganized in this country under the presi- 
dency of Bishop Potter. It is called “The 
Actors’ Church Alliance.” It aims to 
abolish prejudices and misunderstandings, 
and to encourage the dramatic fraternity 
to make the stage a source of wholesome 
and helpful recreation. It is needless to 
say that the movement is discredited by 
many and condemned by some. It is re- 
garded by them as without any prospect 


‘of good results, and as a well-meant but 


mistaken attempt to give respectability to 
a calling which they regard as in itself 
disreputable. Its advocates, however, are 
hopeful, and their plans are pressed with 
considerable energy. Already in nearly 
every one of our large cities there will be 
found a list of chaplains of this new so- 
ciety, and a list of services posted in the 
green-room, or what may correspond to 
the green-room, of many of the theaters. 
An occasional or a regular monthly serv- 
ice is held for players in some of the cities, 
to be extended in time to many others. 
But one of the most useful lines of 
work which such an organization is pur- 
suing is in the recognition of the stage as 
an institution whieh may be made bene- 
ficial to society, and the recognition also 
of the calling of the actor as legitimate. 
There is a large doubt still in the minds 
of many intelligent persons upon both 
these points. Indeed, many who go to 
the theater are not quite sure they are do- 
ing right in encouraging it by their pres- 
ence, and some regard any enjoyment they 
get from it as being rather dearly bought. 
In the judgment of some who regard 
themselves as in some sense the conserva- 
tors of morals, and who feel their respon- 
sibility for the creation of a sound public 
sentiment, the time has come for out- 


spoken utterances in favor of the possibili- 


ties of the theater, even though such a 
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course may bring upon them the condem- 
nation of any who are not ready yet to 
adopt their views. Friends of the theater 
and friends of the actor, who are at the 
same time regardful of the best interests 
of society, may claim that the stage has 
its proper place in society and that the 
calling of the actor is not in itself dis- 
reputable. 

It must be remembered that the mod- 
ern drama had its origin in the church 
itself. For a long time it was a teacher 
under the patronage of the church. The 
modern drama is a child of the church. 
The ancient drama of the Greeks and 
Romans was swept from the boards in the 
carly centuries of Christianity, and gradu- 
ally, starting from the third century, 
plays founded on scriptural incidents were 
substituted. 

But more important than these early 
religious plays were the tableaux, the sing- 
ing, the dialogues, and the action which 
were introduced into the church services 
themselves on great festivals. As far 
hack as the fifth century the services of 
the church, already picturesque and im— 
pressive, were embellished, especially at 
Easter and Christmas, by the addition of 
living tableaux to illustrate the Gospel 
story. Later on singing and dialogue 
were added to these tableaux; and then 
processions, the ‘carrying of banners, and 
the grouping of personages. 

In medieval days the influence of the 
architecture and appointments of the sa- 
ered edifices was such as to quicken the es- 
thetic cravings of those who entered their 
portals, while the services rendered were 
aglow with life and beauty. There were 
processions of richly appareled officials, 
jewels flashed from vestments and altar 
vessels, music re-echoed throughout the 
vaulted roofs, and men stood watching 
with eager gaze the solemn and most sig- 
nificant transactions. And in those same 
places where these highly ornate services 
were rendered there were also rendered 
those plays in which the incidents of the 
Scriptures and the legends of the saints 
were enacted. The players, too, were 
often the same persons whom the people 
had seen leading the religious services; 
for the clergy of the various orders were 
playwrights, actors, and managers. 
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The rehgious teachers of the eleventh, 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth cen- 
turies regarded it as a most effective way 
of bringing home to the populations of the 
middle ages the great truths of the Chris- 
tian religion. By dramatic representation 
they set forth the most striking episodes 
of sacred history and the lives of those 
who had become eminent as saints and 
martyrs of the faith. They used the 
naves of the great abbeys and cathedrals 
as theaters. 

In speaking of such representations in 
a cathedral Dean Milman said: “What a 
theater! It was the church soaring to its 
majestic height, receding to its intermi- 
nable length, broken by its stately divis- 
ions, With its many chapels, with its suc- 
cession of arches. How effective the 
light and shade even by daylight, and how 
heightened at night by lamps and torches. 
How grand the music. There was no 
event, however solemn and appalling, up 
to the Passion, the Resurrection, and the 
Ascension, which was not wrought into 
action, preached in this impressive way to 
awestruck crowds. No legend, like the 
gospels, lent itself to the same purpose. 
Instead of being read it was thrown into a 
stirring representation. What remains of 
these old plays can give no notion of what 
they were when alive with all their august, 
enthralling accessories, and their simple, 
unreasoning, but profoundly agitated 
hearers.” 

A notable survival of these old mystery 
plays is that which is performed every ten 
years at Ober Ammergau, in the Bavarian 
Alps, and usually known as “The Passion 
Play.” It was the writer’s good fortune to 
witness it in the summer of 1890. Going 
there expecting to be shocked, and deter- 
mined to withdraw if his fears were rcal- 
ized, he found himself fascinated and pro- 
foundly moved. It was a most devout 
religious rendering of scenes in the sor- 
rowful hfe of Christ. It was entered into 
with a deep religious spirit by the per— 
formers, and produced the most profound 
and lasting effects upon the great audi- 
ences who witnessed it. We can best un- 
derstand the spirit of the performers 
when we recall the address given them by 
the old parish priest, Daisenberger, on the 
eve of its first performance that year. 
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“Others,” said he, “have attempted to tell 
their fellow-men the story of our Lord’s 
passion. Some have written poems, some 
have uttered eloquent words, still others 
have carved groups of statuary, and 
painted pictures, but you are to enact the 
story in your own persons.” 

The interest awakened by these perform- 
ances in Bavaria has led many to study 
the strange history of the religious plays 
of the middle ages, and the result has been 
ihe accumulation of a considerable litera- 
ture upon the subject and the rescue of 
fragments of the old plays from oblivion. 
It would seem that these sacred perform- 
ances were so extremely popular at one 
time that strolling bands found it profit- 
able to imitate them in their uncouth way. 
Later on the guilds of trades in the mid- 
dle ages gave performances of the same 
character, but introducing more dramatic 
variety and greater elaboration in their 
scenic side. The religious plays reached 
their highest development about the mid- 
dle of the fourteenth century. 

After a while there were added to these 
miracle plays, as they were called, a great 
variety of lighter performances which bce- 
came known as the morality plays, in 
which legends and mythical stories were 
enacted. They were of a lighter charac- 
ter than the miracle plays, and as time 
went on shaded off even more and more, 
until they somehow glided into the Eliza- 
bethan drama of the sixteenth century in 


Kngland. The religious plays thus led 


up to the modern drama. 

But who would think, as he hears the 
controversy over the drama, that there 
had ever been any links of connection be— 
tween the church and the stage? As one 
has said: “The romantic drama born of 
the church and nourished by the church 
came in time, as it acquired an independ- 
ent life and gradually passed from sacred 
to secular uses, to incur the resentful hos- 
tility of the church.” The child of the 
church was repudiated by the church. 
The theater was put under the ban. It 
has been proclaimed that there is utter 
incompatibility between the witnessing of 
plays and living a Christian hfe. Many 
good people to-day are firmly convinced 
that the theater serves no good purpose in 
our modern life. Not all religious people 


hold such views, and an increasingly large 
number of them to-day believe most 
heartily in the mission of the stage as an 
educator. Especially are they led to this 
view by their study of sociology, which re- 
gards society as a living whole. Socicty 
is the aggregation of individuals living 
together, each having some relationship 
to the welfare of all, and the value of the 
individual is judged by the work done by 
him. Is he doing something for the wel- 
fare of society? It is not merely that he 
belongs to an institution, or is called by 
the name of a profession, but is society 
benefited by his work? A man may be a 
lawyer, but not a good lawyer, and so the 
interests of justice may not be advanced. 
Another may be a minister, but not a 
good minister, and so he hinders rather 
than helps. Thinking of the theater as 
an institution existing in society, the 
question to be asked is, does it serve a 
helpful purpose? And concerning the 
actor, does he help his fellow-men? Is 
the player useful in the sense of doing his 
work well according to his ability and 
with a profitable result to society? 

The judgment of many students of 
sociology is that the actor ministers to a 
need of human nature,—to that craving 
for dramatic representation which, if 
properly gratified, is wholesome and help- 
ful. No one can deny the existence of 
the dramatic instinct in man. It shows 
itself in earliest childhood. Your little 
girl in the nursery arrays herself in her 
mother’s gown and plays her part. Your 
boy and his playmates enact in the back 
yard the story they read in schoo] the day 
before. A motley group of little people 
in the side street play soldiers for a while, 
and then wearying of that conclude to 
have a funeral. There is nothing so in- 
teresting in school life as amateur dra- 
matics, however unskilled the players and 
however stereotyped the themes. Then 
when college days come, and skill is some- 
what greater and the themes more varied, 
there is fascination enough about the 
play to induce even the most studious men 
in the class to take a part. Consider that 
a large proportion of the evening recrea- 
tions of almost any town consists of ama- 
teur theatricals, from the Salvation 
Army’s newest drama, “The Struggle for a 
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Soul,” on to the elaborate performance in 
some stately residence where the compli- 
ment is paid the players that it was “hard 
to distinguish them from professionals.” 

Grown- -up people play plays even when 
they are not on a stage. Yes, the dra- 
matic instinct shows ‘itself sometimes in 
unexpected ways and in unexpected places. 
It is a part of our nature and implanted 
there for good purposes. It is to be 
recognized and it is to be gratified. The 
recognition of the dramatic 
fundamental in forming any estimate of 
the purpose of the stage. It would be 
absurd to have plays for people who could 
not understand what a play is, as it would 
be absurd to project an exhibition of fire- 
works for the members of a blind asylum. 
Just as music finds its recognition in a 
faculty implanted in man, so does dra- 
matic representation find something by 
which it is apprehended. Hence, then, 
the field for teaching. Hence, then, the 
need of the teacher. The stage drama 
Cratiſies a need, and the actor has his 
share in the task of educating society. He 
has his work to do. He is a teacher of 
others. 

And so we get still nearer the question 
which needs answering: How is the 
stage an educational influence?) We must 
answer the question because it is asked 
incredulously by some, as if they said: 
„Is. indeed, the stage capable of being a 
helpful educational influence?” It is put 
sometimes as the equivalent of a negative 
declaration by others, as if they said: 
Do you really want us to believe such an 
absurdity as that the stage has any fune- 
tion in education?“ It is put sorrow- 
fully by good people who are always 
grieved at any effort any one may make 
to defend an institution which they 80 
relentlessly oppose, and they say with a 
cad, sad expression: “Ah, how hazardous 
the task you set yourself, for what good 
can come from the theater?” 

It is the failure to recognize the teach- 
ing function of the stage that is responsi- 
ble for much of the antagonism shown 
toward it, and it is also responsible for 
the low view of their own chosen calling 
taken by many actors. No institution 
ever rises higher in the estimate of the 
world than the ideal of those who are in 
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instinct is 
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it and part of it. Men generally will not 
rate it at any higher value than the es- 
timate put upon it by its most ardent ad- 
vocates. The dramatic fraternity has 
much to do with bringing about a right 
view of the stage. If actors and actresses 
think meanly of their calling, and sve 
nothing in it but an irksome means of 
gaining a living or an outlet for untrained 
impulses, then they degrade themselves 
and their calling. If actors and actresses 
think of their calling as a legitimate one 
to be made honorable, and of the stage as 
having its teaching function, then the 
theater justifies its existence and demands 
an honorable place among the social forces 
of the day. 

For the sake of the dramatic fraternity, 
then, as well as for the sake of the publie 
at large, we are challenged to show in 
what respects the stage is an educational 
power among us. If it can be made clear 
tlrat the stage has a teaching function, 
and that it may be made tributary to the 
welfare of society, much of the remaining 
antagonism to the theater will die out. 
and there will be an impulse given toward 
the elevation of the drama everywhere. 

With the question before us, What is 
the teaching function of the stage? we 
note as a preliminary that the method is 
different from the lecture-room, different 
from the pulpit, different from the writ- 
ten book. All these set out to teach di- 
rectly. The method of the stage is that 
of indirect teaching. It tells its story, 
and there underneath the story is the 
lesson. Perhaps it is the old theme olf 
friendship put to the test and coming out 
truer in the end; or it may be that more 
frequent theme of human affection be- 
tween two, with all the romantic incidents 
by which it may be surrounded; or it 1s 


the story of craft and cunning overreach- 


ing themselves and being defeated in the 
end; or of the well- kept sceret being un— 
raveled at length by the irresistible evo- 
lution of events. Perhaps its lesson may 
be in the skillful contrasts of characters, as 
people of opposite training collide in the 
race for some supposed benefit. Or it 
may be an analysis of human motive, so 
that we sce before us how one thing leads 
on to another, the imperiousness of ap- 
petite and passion precipitating disaster. 
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The drama aims to present a picture of 
life, and as the progress of the play is 
watched, there before us is the semblance 
of that section of life for the time being, 
and what it teaches as the results of the 
development of relationships. Consciously 
or unconsciously the playwright has his 
theory of human life, and what he does is 
based upon it. Ile knows that there are 
laws of human conduet which govern the 
relation of man to man. IIe may be mis- 
taken as to what those laws are, and he 
may not have a true ideal of human so— 
ciety. But with all this, all the charac- 
ters and situations, the scenes and the ut- 
terances, go on developing a result which 
may teach its lesson, not directly but in- 


directly. The lesson may not be forcibly 
taught. It may be indeed clumsily con- 


veyed, but it is somewhere there, and he 
who will may read it. 

The method of teaching, then, which 
the drama adopts, is that of the parable. 
It tells its story and you look for the les- 
son. And as the drama must thus teach 
indirectly, so the actor teaches by devel- 
oping the character he assumes. He can- 
not undertake the oflice of the preacher 
by making the stage his pulpit. and the 
audience his congregation, and declaim 
against vice and in favor of virtue. IIe 
must confine himself to his part and let 
the teaching be gathered from the evolu- 
tion of the play. He is to contribute to a 
result. flis part may scem to have but 
little to do with the result, and yet it 
really may give the color and shape which 
the issue is to possess. 

When, therefore, we think of the stage 
as teaching, not by direct but by the in- 
direct method, we shall be prepared to see 
the exercise of its teaching function, first 
in setting before us the color and the 
movement of life in other periods or in 
other sections of society. It may show the 


rich something of the sorrows of the. 


poor, and the poor something of the trials 
and temptations of the rich. It brings 
hack for us far-off periods of history, and 
the usages of people in far-off climes, so 
that from some plays there is wondrous 
expansion of our knowledge of human 
life as life is lived under conditions dif- 
ferent from our own. It surely is valu- 
able to know much of various phases of 


life. That is why we travel, and why we 
read history and listen to the tales and 
study the pictures brought by the traveler 
with his camera. And that, too, is what 
the stage does. It enlarges our knowl- 
edge of life in its varied phases, and with 
this advantage, that we see the motives 
of the personages and the working out of 
their characters as they are brought into 
relationship with each other. As these 
pictures of life are brought before us, they 
suggest questions of conduct and duty, 
and we are compelled to condemn or to 
approve. Our sympathy is drawn out or 
repelled. We have seen something of 
what one has called “the democracy of joy 
or suffering.” We have recognized the 
likeness to somewhat of that we have 
known or have experienced, something of 
that we find to be part of human life. 
The play is the opening of a chapter of 
human life that we may read and learn. 
And as chapter after chapter is opened 
before us, if the story be true to life, our 
knowledge is enlarged. f 

But there is a limit somewhere. It is 
not by any means desirable that all phases 
of life should be represented. Some 
phases of life surely should not be made 
known at all. There is such a thing as 
commendable ignorance. No good can 
ever be hoped by the presentation of ab- 
normal conditions of viciousness. Is not 
the range wide enough for the playwright 
without his descending to those dark, 
muddy circles to show us the lives of peo- 
ple whose living is an offense against 
every noble principle? Js not the range 
wide enough for the actor without his de- 
grading himself by the presentment of 
characters reeking with hideous vices? 
Surely there must be a limit. The stage 
has no need to bring to the surface that 
current of life which flows as through the 
sewage of socicty. 

It is very difficult to say in few words 
what ought to be said of those plays which 
enter into the darker side of life and show 
us pictures which are revolting, and which 
yet have in them for some an element of 
fascination. It is a safe dictum that no 
play shall offend public decency and teach 
immorality, and that no man or woman is 
worthy to fill the calling of an actor who 
outrages the public conscience and defiles 
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the public taste. It matters not how pe- 
cuniarily successful such plays may be, 
they should be banished. They are not 
helpful in any sense, however great the 
talent of actor or dramatist may be, or 
however lavish may be the .expenditure 
which puts them on the boards. Society 
has the right to protest against anything 
that makes vice alluring or that weakens 
the safeguards of virtue. Society must 
not tolerate that which makes for its own 
undoing. A well-known manager has 
put the matter very clearly in telling us 
what he regards as the office of the stage 
and of the actor. They are the words of 
one who, in a certain sense, represents the 
best spirit of the dramatie calling to-day. 
Says he: “The office of the stage and the 
office of the actor are to encourage men 
to lead noble lives and to deter them from 
vice. While affording amusement, the 
drama would show man his own likeness, 
so that seeing what he is, he may, with 
more knowledge, try to be what he ought 
to be.” 

We need not linger to speak of the im- 
pressive lessons of some plays, and how 
they remain with you year after year; 
nor speak of impressions made by other 
plays which, although less vivid, have con- 
tributed to the result of showing men how 
noble their manhood may be, and how 
mean and base it is to defraud and to op- 
press others. We need not speak of the 
beautiful pictures of home life which the 
stage has given, and which have shown 
men how sweet their homes might be. It 
would take too long to speak of these, 
and so we pass on to speak of another 
educational result of the drama. It is 
this, —the drama may stimulate a fond- 
ness for literature and poetry, and espe- 
cially for history, as history presents 
analyses of human motives in affecting hu- 
man conduct. 

It is certainly easy to think of the pos- 
sibilities, not always realized, of making 
the drama an agent for conveying what 
literature, poetry, history, music, paint- 
ing, and even statuary convey. The 
drama may combine them all. The poem 
may he realized. The historic period 
may be made vivid. The painting may 
come to life. Music, the tonal influence, 
may be embodied to sight, and the group 


the sculptor created may move before us 
as living beings. Charles Lamb said he 
got more out of Shakspeare's plays by 
reading them than by seeing them, and 
perhaps there are other people like him; 
but for the most the instruction and the 
enjoyment of any play are increased by 
hearing the words and seeing the move- 
ment. And so the stage may make 
poetry and history, and their kindred, all 
the more vivid for us. When you think 
of what a wealth of literature there has 
come to be in our own language, to say 
nothing of that which is found in other 
languages, you will realize something of 
the educational value of an institution 
which may be called “The Interpreter of 
Literature.” 

There is a wide vista open before us 
when we consider the stage as interpret- 
ing the author and the dramatist, the 
poet and the historian, the moralist and 
the philosopher, and giving reality to 
thoughts which otherwise were cold and 
dead upon the silent page. But the con- 
demning voices of critics say: “Yes, 1 
may all “be so; but see what literature the 
stage of to- day really does interpret! The 
mediocrity of some plays! The repulsive— 
ness of others!“ 

When they put together what is weak 
and what is bad they certainly make a 
strong point, and may well declare that 
some literature is not worth interpreting 
and other literature is too bad to be in- 
terpreted. What shall we reply? We 
cannot deny that many modern plays are 
feeble indeed and possess hut small liter- 
ary value. We cannot deny that venture- 
some experiments are made in adapting 
foreign plays. It is deplorable that there 
should be the loss’ of appreciation of the 
great dramatists. Nor can we deny that, 
as we compare the productions of to-day 
with those of ten years ago, there are evi- 
dences which look like degeneracy. What 
is to be said? Well, we find some encour- 
agement when we think of the great suc- 
cess of those sweet and wholesome plays 
which have swept triumphantly over the 
country. Some of them have held the 
boards for months at a time in large 
cities, and they are sure of audiences 
wherever they are presented. It is surely 
an encouragement to know that plays of 
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this character have been popular. And 
then we get still more encouragement 
when we know that the average American 
is averse to whatever is coarse and degrad- 
ing. There may not always be the most 
refined taste, but our American people are 
not brutalized, nor will they long accept 
the gilded impurity which may delight 
others. There will surely be a revulsion 
against the questionable plays which have 
neither presented good literature nor 
good morals. If such plays survive the 
period when patronage is secured through 
mere morbid curiosity, they will be rele- 
gated to the low theater where the roughs 


and the toughs disport themselves. The 
time will come when, whether an aver- 
age American audience can appreciate 


good literature or not, it will not tolerate 
a vicious play. The rule will be adopted 
in many theaters which to-day is adopted 
in some, — Nothing to offend good mor- 
als. Nothing to offend good taste.” 

Perhaps what has been said thus far as 
to the educational function of the stage 
may be admitted hy some who, as they ad- 
mit it, say that their perplexity arises 
from the fact that the mass of people who 
vo to the theater do not go there for 
educational purposes, but simply to be 
entertained. What shall be said in reply? 
We frankly admit that we have reached 
a genuine difficulty which stands in the 
wav of some. They may admit the cor- 
rectness of what has been claimed for 
the stage as a teacher, but they say to us 
that the stage is used mainly for purposes 
of amusement, and most people go to the 
theater, simply to be amused. They 
therefore doubt any institution advertised 
as a place of amusement. What shall we 
say? Why, let us recognize the legiti- 
macy of amusement. Jet us recognize 
it frankly. Says Dr. Lubeck: “The 
Creator has furnished us all with the 
power of enjoyment. IIe has also given 
the desire to exercise this power. Ile has 
made enjoyment possible. He has given 
the means by which we can gratify this 
instinct. Therefore the man who meets 
this want. the man who ministers to the 
amusement of his fellow-men,” does them 
a good service. 

It is sometimes a good thing to make a 
man Jaugh—to amuse him and turn his 


mind away from the burdens which have 
been pressing upon him. “Laughter, 
while it lasts,’ said Addison, “unbraces 
the mind.” It is the unbending of the 
bow. Humor has its uses, and cheerful- 
ness is not incompatible with dignity. We 
must recognize the good work of the 
merrymaker and the helpfulness of laugh- 
ter. “Laughter is the cheapest luxury 
we enjoy.” said William Matthews, and he 
quotes Charles Lamb as saying that a 
laugh is worth a hundred groans in any 
state of the market. It stirs up the blood, 
gives the whole system a wholesome shoek, 
and rolls away for the time their burdens. 
Carlyle quotes the saying that the man 
who cannot laugh is only fit for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils, and adds his own 
words: “Yes, that man’s whole life is al- 
ready a treason and a stratagem.” We 
must beware of the man who cannot 
laugh, just as we must beware of him who 
is never serious. A well-balanced mind 
and a heart that beats true find place for 
laughter in life. “Think what it is,“ says 
Dr. Lubeck, “to entertain human minds, 
to fill them with new thoughts and new 
inspirations for life. Think what it is to 
take eare-worn, overworked human beings 
out of their toil and amuse them for 
a while, and then send them back to their 
tasks refreshed and cheered.” 

We must recognize the usefulness of en- 
tertainment even where instruction is not 
the principal aim. But instruction max 
go along with the merriment which the 
play produces. Some follies are to be 
laughed down. They are not worthy of 
serious treatment. Some absurdities lose 
their hold quicker when they are made 
absurd by tearing off the disguise which 
has given them a temporary respectability. 
The merriest comedy sometimes m: LW point 
a moral or convey courage in well-doing 
to those who follow it. May we not say 
that one of the best lubricants by which 
we slip over some of the rough or hard 
places in life is cheerfulness, and the play 
may help in that way. But the laugh 
must be wholesome, and the fun good- 
natured. Tf the play is insincere, false to 
humanity, suggestive of evil, then its fun 
is baleful; but there is virtue in good. hon- 
est merriment. Let us hope that people 
may outgrow their fondness for the ex- 
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cessively silly plays which have been 
popular, and acquire a better taste than 
that which can find enjoyment in so much 
that passes for merrymaking on the stage. 
There is a difference between buffoonery 
and comedy, between low-down horse- 
play and genuine fun-making, a difference 
between vulgarity and refinement. De- 
claim as much as you will against silliness 
and coarse wit, and the mocking of holy 
things, but recognize frankly the legiti- 
macy of amusement. Humor has its 
province, and it may help make life bet- 
ter. 

If, then, the positions of this paper are 
correct—if there is an innocent craving 
for dramatic representation, and if it may 


be properly gratified, and if the stage has 
its teaching function—then give it proper 
recognition. It ought to be rescued from 
the evil uses to which it has so often been 
put. We cannot do this by running a so- 
called religious theater, and by producing 
pious plays, but by the creation of a pub- 
lic sentiment that will condemn anything 
on the stage that is vicious, and by the 
avoidance of all patronage of those places 
where they pander to the low tastes of the 
depraved. If the reputable part of the 
people will have it so, the stage can be 
made, not only the source of innocent 
recreation, but an interpreter of history 
and art, of literature and poetry, and a 
teacher of the great principles of morality. 


AMERICAN ARTIST-ARTISANSHIP 
BY A STAFF CONTRIBUTOR OF THE COMING AGE 


We are told by the oldest literature of 
the most ethical race that ever existed 
that, while the Almighty forbade them 
to make any graven image of himself (as 
evineing the impossibility of man’s com- 
passing his being), yet he did authorize 
and enjoin the gathering of “all that were 
wise hearted,” and all in whom “he had 
put his spirit,” to “work cunning work, 
in all manner of workmanship,” for the 
glory of his house (Exodus xxxv). I 
presume this was because the Almighty 
himself was ever a poetic and artistic 
worker throughout the vast studio of re- 
fined and marvelous skill we call nature. 
“My father worketh hitherto, and I 
work,” said that resplendent character 
who had condescended to be born in a 
manger, to work at a carpenter’s bench, 
and to bathe his disciples’ feet. 

The human race needs no higher au- 
thorization for the essential dignity of 
labor. And though as a people we have 
suffered by a late tendency to affect idle 
snobbery, by the passing crazes for specu- 
lation and pose, still our original ances- 
tral stock was of a higher order of spiritu- 
al aristocracy and laid the national foun- 
dations on nobler lines. 

It is no question of caste or class. The 
essence of the whole subject is psycholog- 
ical. Soul was born to self-expression. 


But for us to borrow the expressions of 
others for money or pose, while remain- 
ing spiritless and expressionless ourselves, 
is to commit suicide. It is as true for a 
nation, city, or family as for an individu- 
al. The logic of the situation is that 
when an individual nature is genuine, | 
sincere, refined—in touch with natural 
order and natural sources of inspiration 
—it is just as organic and necessary 
for him (or her) to be self-expres- 
sional, poetic, spiritual, as it was for 
God who made him. He made us to be 
so, and in so far “like himself.” What- 
ever destroys that true instinct or pre- 
vents its sincere expansion is in so far 
diabolic, unholy, and accursed, be it a 
false system of public education or false 
economic and social etiquette. Whatever 
gives the soul back its love of nature, its 
likeness to the personal, fearless, self-ex- 
pressive divine nature, is thrice blessed— 
to body, heart, and brain—for it liberates 
soul, mind, hands, feet, and heart at one 
grand stroke. 

We have lately had to mourn the death 
of John Ruskin and William Morris, two 
of the noblest types of Saxon manhood 
and inspired artist-artisanship. They 
were gods in their way, the grand old 
Greek way, when men’s eves saw straight 
and clear enough (as did Homer, Aeschy- 
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lus, Socrates) over the smoke of battle 
and dust of the mart, to behold the gods 
in “the very air“ before Troy, “moving 
over Marathon,” standing “perched on the 
Acropolis.” 

They obeyed God better than we, or 
than even the Hebrews in that injunction, 
“Say not in your heart who shall ascend 
into heaven to bring Christ down, nor 
into the deep to bring him up,” for they 
found him “nigh” in every tree and rock 
and rose and aurora. And they were 
right. Science assures us to-day of the 
literal fact (which we had considered 
poetic metaphor), in David's psalms, 
“Thou fillest the immensity of space with 
thy presence.“ The “Immanent Deity” 
is now the mystic watchword. Not only 
must the last atom of space be “alive” 
with him, but the last atom of ourselves. 
“Behold, He is nigh thee, even in thy 
mouth and heart.” IIe is in the infinite- 
ly impalpable etheric mobilities of mind, 
the stupendous surging depths of feeling, 
the sublime inspirations of expression, 
and the limitless activities of the magic 
hand (in transformations and adapta- 
tions). That is, there is no material in 
which the sublime principles of order, 
beauty, proportion, harmony, fitness, 
adaptation to place, purpose, and charac- 
ter, should not become an hourly and 
daily incorporation, alike to the Ameri- 
can as to the Greek or the Japanese. 

But how have our foolish and purblind 
leaders deceived and betrayed the nation! 
Instead of a wholesome love of God in na- 
ture, the American child was taught, bul: 
little ago, to regard nature as something 
contemptible, immoral, if not positively 
accursed. We sang but shortly ago, “The 
world is all a fleeting show for man’s de- 


lusion given.” This he got from his 
Puritanical theology and hymnology. 


From his schoolmasters he got a perfunc- 
tory aptitude at mathematics and tapec- 
measuring, and a boundless avarice at cal- 
culation. “Heaping up riches, knowing 
not who should gather them,” and pervert- 
ing himself and everybody under him 
into a machine (the school system and 
government parties with it). 

But raw material in the hands of raw 
men is not true “riches,” it is the most 
appalling of poverties, the bankruptcy of 


mind and heart! Dives, who had much 
laid up for many years,” heard the cry, 
“This night thy soul shall be required,—- 
then whose are those things?“ Ile had 
never really “possessed” them. For soul 
alone and its attributes can be “possessed” 
and carried over the grave. ; 

And so with America. We have de- 
stroyed our national character by glut- 
tony and greed of raw materials, left to 
raw ideals and immoral appetites, till the 
very plague has undermined social and 
political life and the very church itself. 
Our politicians, more than all men, are 
culpable, because they had the highest re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities. And 
when international exhibitions and in- 
creasing world competition (by multiplied 
facilities of trade) warned them with 
voice of thunder to haste to prepare the 
people by industrial skill, beauty, and 
productive intelligence in erder to fore- 
stall that competition, and forefend ruin, 
they coldly closed the schools to vital art 
education or application, sold out the 
children to syndicates of copy-book specu- 
lators and mechanical art harpies (who 
gave “stones for bread and serpents for 
fish”), while they, the politicians, set up 
auction blocks for their votes, and the 
hocus-pocus of “protective tariffs” that 
never could “vitally” protect at all, but 
were schemes to enrich the few. 

Meanwhile, what did the clever Ger- 
man, French, and even Japanese Govern- 
ments do, but multiply their schools for 
skill, give every aid to ennobled “artist- 
artisanship,” furnish in every good-sized 
city helpful collections of beautiful work, 
and call their children’s attention to the 
artist-artisanship of God? Yes, more, the 
more genuinely religious and spiritual 
Japanese encouraged their people to lift 
their nose occasionally from barren grind- 
stones of greed, and eyes from big bank 
accounts, to take account of higher 
“stock” in the bank of God himself, and 
whole villages were told to drop tools (on 
some great day of the Feast of Nature, o1 
spring Pentecostal showers), and “watch 
the Lord come down in the peach blossoms 
and the wistaria vines.” 

What difference did it make that they 
called Him Buddha?—mere difference in 
language. Their hearts were right and 
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ours were wrong. Then they all go home 
and “apply the spirit they caught from 
nature” in their daily life and labor in 
homes and shops; and even come visiting 
us, and take up our mere mechanical ap- 
plications of force, then adapt to our ma- 
chines their far higher art feeling, culti- 
vated taste, and skilled dexterity, and beat 
us out of our own markets. Then soon 
the commercial and industrial pains, pan- 
ics, and pandemoniums set in upon us, 
verily, with all their political nostrums 
and nonsense to hoodwink the people, and 
opiate the disease without honestly curing 
it; so that, when convulsions arrive, they 
have to invent wars and beat drums to 
drown the cries of general misery. 

I said Ruskin and Morris were noble 
men. They tried to warn the Saxon race 
on both sides the Atlantic, but found it 
stolid, blind with crude conceit, crass 
materialism, hypocritically “Christian” or 
even speciously “Republican.” Pill, just 
as in South Africa and Manila, where it 
has plunged itself into humiliation and 
defeat through sheer avarice and vanity, 
so in the industrial world there are cer- 
tainly straight before us deplorable crises 
coming fast, when the real crush of com- 
petitive world skill will be fully upon 
them, with no escape, and they be found 
“foolish virgins’ with empty lamps, hav- 
ing failed to store themselves betimes 
with the divine oil of beauty and skill, 
that (had they not insulted and flouted 
their prophets) would have brought them 
“beauty for ashes, joy for mourning, and 
the garment of praise for the spirit of 
(mechanical) heaviness.” 

Of all correlative movements this side 
the ocean, to do for America what Rus- 
kin and Morris did for E ngland, those 
who look up the historic facts of the so- 
named “artist-artisan” movement of New 
York City will find it fairly the earliest, 
broadest, and by far the most vital. There 
had heen earlier, tentative efforts to give 
art education an industrial as well as 
idealistic professional bearing before this 
movement began in 1872. The Centennial 
soon after was to show us very deficient, 
nationally, in art training of any kind. 
Here and there a little smattering was 
taught, mostly sentimentality instead of 
sentiment, and confined to a little thin 


landscape and portraiture. The few 
schools rarely had a life class, students 
would have to pose for each other, and 
what popular education was done beyond 
that was a poor class of illustration; lec- 
tures by feminine correspondence of vil- 
lage newspapers; and, worst of all, the 
monstrous “‘copy-book” systems of flat, 
insipid mimicry, cheap mechanicalism, ex- 
ploited from Walter Simith’s “versions 
and perversions” in the hands of specula- 
tors. 

At that time a young graduate of Yale 
noticed the dangers ahead of industrial 
depression coming from this lack, and set 
abroad to prepare himself to help. Ile 
spent six or seven years in the principal 
European art centers, passing honorably 
the examinations and competitions of the 
French National Art Academy, but more 
earnestly and deeply studying the historic 
movements and vital principles underly- 
ing natural and national art expression; 
the sympathies, instincts, laws, local 
qualities, and insights at work, and most 
of all the special powers of vital men and 
epochs. Where many of his fellow- 
students returned to revamp little techni- 
cal dexterities and studio mannerisms 
picked up abroad, he came back prepared 
and inspired to do the country a serious 
educational work along the broadest lines, 
as his university training had widened his 
outlook. sympathies, and insight. John 
Ward Stimson was of mixed New England 
and Iluguenot stock, and the first gave 
him a strong patriotic and intellectual im- 
pulse, which beeame popularized among 
hundreds of students afterward, by the 
French instincts of application and bon- 
homie. So that, on returning, in 1878. 
and helping some of the newer art move- 
ments and exhibitions among his later 
professional compatriots, and finding tos 
generally the spirit of coterie and fad, he 
shook loose to do a broad, personal, and 
independent work for the artists and ar- 
tisans of his country. IIis first inspiration 
was to join the words by a marital hyphen, 
and coin the term Artist-Artisan“ move- 
ment, school, principle, in order that the 
land might catch the ideal of a broad and 
vitally united “Democracy of Art,“ such 
as he saw had truly prevailed in the best 
antique epochs, and still did prevail in 
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great oriental centers. But back of that 
was the necessity to show artist and ar- 
tisan alike the vital sources, from com- 
mon springs of beauty in nature herself. 
He prepared quantities of charts, stereop-— 
ticon slides, valuable collections from all 
times, to show how inspirations, and even 
forms hitherto thought “local,” had been 
seized and inspiringly utilized, from na- 
ture's implications and directions, by peo- 
ple far removed and even separated by 
oceans, as the Greek fret appears on the 
Aztec walls of Yucatan, and the supposed 
Jonic valutes are found in the remote, in- 
accessible villages of India. How here, 
there, and everywhere, through all ages 
and climes, men were studying kindred 
laws of form, elements of beauty, princi- 
ples of design and artistically appreciating 
them in their local nature, before exem- 
plifying them in local arts of all kinds 
wholly independent of and inaccessible to 
remote brethren who were doing the 
same thing. That above all, it was im- 
portant to seize these elements, expand 
(nationally) the sense of courage, local and 
personal inspiration, character, and self- 
expression through them, and extend this 
application to every accessible and appro- 
priate national material. That this alone 
would make us spontaneous, interesting, 
original, fresh, delightful, in new sug- 
gestiveness and scope. flavored and quali- 
fied anew by wholly fresh and delightful 
art impulse. Ile showed how Japanese 
and Greek alike, at opposite poles of the 
earth, had cach gone separately to nature 
and developed a “delightfully distinct na- 
tional art, wholly unknown and uninflu— 
eneed by each other, and yet both abso- 
jutely pervaded, illumined, and inspired 
by common natural suggestions, laws of 
beauty. and principles of appropriate 
adaptation. That these were the vital 
and pre-eminent elements and sources of 
inspiration and guidance, to open up to 
ihe young in schools, not to sterilize their 
inventiveness by mimicry, nor stultify 

and stupefy their taste by flat copy-books 
and uncomprehended form. But rather 
to look into the vital structure, move- 
ments, internal measures and relations, 

organie characteristics, and virile style of 
every form, natural or ornamental, and 


catch the suggestive spirit or poetry of it, 


rather than its shell. He was opposed by 
the importers, who frankly told him they 
did not want a vital American art educa- 
tion, because it would lessen their profits 
on foreign consignments, and they were 
“working” the ignorant American buyer 
for all he was worth. Even professional 
friends attacked him, because it made art 
democratic, instead of exalting and con- 
fining prestige and profits to the few pro- 
fessional elite. And most of all the pub- 
lic-school vampires were horrified, because 
it took from their publishing syndicates 
the vast pickings and stealings among 
poor country boards. But he bore his 
burdens bravely, fearlessly, victoriously, 
for eighteen years, lecturing to colleges, 
schools, institutes, practically developing 
and proving, in large and popular classes 
and exhibitions, the issues involved. 
Called, for a while, to Princeton Univer- 
sity, he soon left the narrower circle there 
for the broader call to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art of New York City, where 
for several vears he developed their edu- 
cational art work into crowded depart- 
ments and many hundreds of devoted 
workers, in architecture, sculpture, paint- 
ing, book illustration, interior design, and 
decorations for fresco, wall paper, silks, 
cretons, cabinetware, metal work, porce- 
lain, faience, clay tiling, ete., attaching 
even a department for more grace, ele- 
gance, and fitness in carriages. But, find- 
ing himself again cramped by an idle, 
dilettante element of foreign affiliation, 
who then cared little for art save as a so- 
cial pose, he publicly arraigned them for 
neglect of opportunity and obligation; 


and reorganized the whole movement 
again more independently and vitally 


than ever at the Artist-Artisan Insti- 
tute.” It, in thirteen years since, has 
done a widely influential and most con- 
structively beneficent work, —educating 
thousands of young men and women of 
finest fiber and aspiration; preserving 
rather than smothering their American 
spirit and personality, and spreading them 
as it had drawn them from every State in 
the Union, and from every branch of ar- 
tistic and artisan taste, to give them en? 
couragement, light, virile help. efficient, 
effective power, and above all faith in God, 
nature, and their native land. 
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Gradually the opposition that had been 
excited in petty or jealous quarters slunk 
out of sight before thé steady growth and 
solidly beneficent results. Popularity of 
departments with numbers and enthusi- 
asm of students proved resistless. The 
leading firms, such as Tiffany, Gorham, 
Cottier, Herter, Cheney Bros., Lamb & 
Co., the silk guilds, potteries, weavers, iron 
and bronze workers, etc., all began to see 
their interest in patronizing the institute, 
and the noblest and best professional Jead- 
ers publicly came over to Mr. Stimson's 
side, many of them being proud to be 
counted on the staff of instructors. The 
artist-artisan idea became victorious, the 
example was caught up by other cities and 
schools, even where the vitality and origi- 
nality of the mother school’s methods 
were not understood, or where superficial 
mimicry and wooden ideas of mechanical, 
external “blocking” prevailed, instead of 
vital, intelligent, interpretative ones. 
still, hundreds of ‘graduates of the Artist- 
Artisan Institute itself had grown able to 
conduct leading and similar movements 
elsewhere. as colonics of the original 
school, and were able to permeate the 
country with its splendid spiritual and 
native power. No one, once vitally a part 
of the earnest, living, and artistic atmos- 
phere of the institute,—where all were 
freely and kindly welcomed, all allowed 
and encouraged to preserve and develop 
personality, and freely visit and compare 
results in all departments under stim- 
ulating instruction, —-would ever for- 


Labor is worship. 


get or lose the spirit of the mother insti— 
tute, nor would he fail to impart its 
sacred spark of real sympathy, apprecia- 
tion, comradeship, and life wherever he 
went. Hence, the wide esprit du corps 
which bound, and still binds, all old gradu- 
ates who came under the founder’s per- 
sonal care. 

As vears and heavy toil told on his 
health they were the most eager and ear- 
nest to sustain him and show him unfal- 
tering gratitude, and when a hemorrhage 
compelled his withdrawal for rest and rce- 
building to the Adirondack woods, they 
rallied with devoted enthusiasm to carry 
the institute on, and do still conduct to- 
gether the work he so long and lovingly 
bore for their sake. 

But the whole work is one no man or 
group of men should be allowed to bear. 
The whole country should rally to such 
an ideal. The life of essential patriotism, 
Christianity, democracy, and ennobled 
labor is involved in it. For what is more 
inherently at the roots of vital ethics, es- 
theties, economics, or patriotic manhood 
than that, individually and collectively, 
we should permeate our people and in— 
dustries with the broadest svmpathy for 
God's spirit. in his handiwork (as First 
and Chief of “Artist-Artisans”’), and put 
ourselves in the same spirit of manly and 
womanly productiveness and ennobled 
self-expression, for his glory, our coun- 
try's hcnor, and our national industry’s 
prosperity and happiness. 


Control vour thoughts and you can control your tongue. 


A reverent belief in God lightens labor and sanctifies toil. 


An honest man is honest under all circumstances and in every condition. 


IIave courage to face a difficulty, 
the face. 


for like the thief it cannot look you long in 


The man who begins by making falsehood appear like truth, ends by making 


truth appear like falsehood. 
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There can be no controversy in regard 
to assertions that the educational problem 
is a fundamental one for individual as 
well as for public growth. Controversy 
exists merely as to its successful solution. 
We have departed in a very large degree 
from the earlier, cumbersome interference 
with natural development of the child 
intellect, and where our forefathers, of a 
comparatively recent date, made learning 
a cheerless, even a soulless function, we 
have sought to render easy and _ pleasur- 
able its successive stages. Still we are 
burdened, however, with systems within 
systems, the parasitic obnoxiousness of 
which is principally due to ambitious, even 
silly idiosyncrasies and conflict concerning 
both measure and quantity, together with 
an apparent lack of delicate adjustment 
as to suitable adaptability and quality. 
We have to defend ourselves against an 
inveterate tendency to rush grades and 
make results showy instead of modestly 
effective and simple. There is something 
so pathetically true in that illiterate but 
common-sense New England mother's ap- 
peal to her son's teacher, when writing to 
him: “Please hold him back so as to 
keep his intelleck from getting bigger 
than his boddy an injooring him for life.” 

The simplest system proves the best, 
and a pure evolution of the original kin- 
dergarten idea cannot be improved upon 
by solely ornate methods. So far it is 
very much the same as with the ventila- 
tion of our buildings. The architect’s in— 
tricate and costly attempts make us look 
upon the open fireplace as nearer perfec- 
tion in giving us a maximum of fresh air. 
The soundness of the kindergarten sys- 
tem in education we can demonstrate as 
equally suitable for the primary school 
and the college, for the intellectual and 
the moral life of child and adult. But to 
receive the greatest advantage from this 


or any other logical system of develop- 
ment, we must recognize the limitations 
of its elementary stage, not persist in en- 
thusiastic or servile following of the 
originator. The trouble now, however, 
and probably for some time to come, lies 
more in going to the other extreme, and if 
we were to continue the curious and ar- 
tificially complicated ways of many well- 
meaning but practically incompetent 
petty reformers of early child teaching, 
the result would end in confusion. Clear 
minds are aware of this, and are working 
strenuously to expurgate the later non- 
sensical part of an admirable system. 
Starting with the idea in educational 
work that the child is a genius in germ or 
an incarnate angel, just as by birthright 
he may be considered a United States 
president in miniature, is very likely to 
„injoore“ it for life. Much easier it is to 
prove, and therefore also more apt to as- 
sist the influence of our efforts, that the 
majority of children are as far from being 
angels as they are from being geniuses. 
Tenderness with firmness, not sentimen- 
tality with optimism, must mark the logie 
underlying the educator's work. His 
is also the responsibility of considerately 
nourishing the physical, mental, and mora] 
capacities during growth, and he whose 
practical sense does not perceive that a 


quart measure cannot hold a gallon 
must not be given the surveillance and 


guidance. 

It has been said that a child's education 
begins in the unborn state, and we have 
many reasons for adding that the child 
owes to its immediate “parentage but a 
fractional part of what it presents for fu- 
ture development when entering upon a 
new existence. Children are but psychic 
conglomerations of the past with its vir- 
tues and vices. IIe who observes them 
with unbiased views, learning from their 
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transitory evolution, faces the evil and the 
good in human nature as it is found in 
the universe everywhere, and as it has 
impressed itself upon savage as well as 
cultured thought from remotest ages. 
This undisputed duality we do not believe 
to be open for profitable theological dis- 
cussion, although we ally ourselves with 
the ideal philosophers who proclaim the 
universal law of the good unfolding itself 
through experience and stronger than 
that other universal law of evil. It is 
for that very reason that we are teachers 
for the young and for the old, and that 
we are hopeful to accomplish the best. It 
may seem unaccountably strange that we 
should find the evil instinets so prone to 
declare themselves and even preponderate 
in comparison with the good ones in the 
child from an early hour, but it points 
only more sternly to the necessity of di- 
recting the first educational efforts to the 
heart and not to memory and mind. We 
do not refer to children possessing ab- 
normal traits, but to the ordinary, so- 
called normal majority. Education of 
feelings does not, in the first instance, be- 
come less prominent from the fact that 
mental evolution toward consciousness of 
personality occupies the first year of child- 
hood, while moral development requires 
an ensuing period of more than a dozen 
vears. Because we become aware of the 
child’s moral expression at that later pe- 
riod, we cannot therefore say that the 
new-born, while mentally striving to 
grasp and recognize its own self and sur- 
roundings, does not receive also at the 
same time lasting impressions of a moral 
nature. Ours is a general classification— 
call it scientific—of external facts and 
connected with earliest childhood, but does 
not grant a supposition of separate mental 
and moral evolution absolutely. The 
cradle period has from the beginning its 
psychic importance, is an uninterrupted 
continuance of prenatal impressibility, 
later expressed through conscious physic- 
al life. If that possibility is accepted, it 
will not seem exaggerated to demand a 
moral education before the outward signs 
of nascent intellect appear, and this 
should also make us careful of our posi- 
tion in relation to its receptivity. The 
task does not begin with the teachers and 


school, nor can it ever exist unaided by 
home influence. Still, we know, it is 
largely left for teachers to remake what 
parents have undone or warped, either be- 
cause they did not take pains to under- 
stand the child’s nature, or because they 
followed a narrow rule intended to fit the 
entire household. The sins of parenis 
are thus turned into our schools first and 
then into our penitentiaries, there to be 
eorrected. The process does not always 
succeed, and society at large is burdened 
with misshaped individuals for whom and 
against whom it finally knows no better 
remedy than the house of correction. 
The alarming increase of such criminal 
and also insane classes, not to mention the 
vast number hovering between, is sad 
eloquence in support of educational de- 
mands on the basis of careful moral and 
mental individualization. This requires 
a simple and yet thorough system, taking 
its working capacity from all available 
sources and directed by the largest possi- 
ble number of competent teachers, stimu- 
lated by intelligent public sympathy and 
liberal compensation. It will prove less 
expensive than the maintenance and in— 
crease of institutions of coercion, and 
more effectively counterbalance degener- 
ating influences. 

If, as we contend, both from our own 
experience and that of other medical 
men, the hypno-suggestive influence has 
corrective and curative effect upon adults 
in moral, mental, and physical diseases, 
the child is undoubtedly even more 
adapted to benefit by this means. Let it 
again be emphasized that it does not cre- 
ate. As little as it can make a gangrenous 
limb grow sound and beautiful, just as 
impotent it is in moral depravity which 
through neglect has become pestiferously 
rotten. In other words, it cannot revive 
what is physically or morally dead. What 
it has power to do is to limit contamina- 
tion, and by preventing total ruin uphold 
and heal what may yet become useful. 
Education itself is largely the suggestive 
method carried along ever changing lines 
indicated by close study of the individual 
child. There is not and cannot be any 
mathematical rule, but psychology must 
patiently endeavor to penetrate the re- 
cesses of human nature, and by so doing 
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it reveals its great advantage of being 
able to establish equilibrium as it goes on 
unraveling. The educator who knows 
how to approach and comprehend child 
nature, needs the assistance of hypno-sug- 
gestive measures only where his repeated 
efforts have been ineffective. Far from in- 
terfering with or replacing his work, it 
aids and frequently accomplishes the aim 
of his own suggestions, which hitherto, 
by the force of adverse circumstances or 
faulty method, had met with an uncon- 
querable resistance. 

New ideas move slowly to the front, 
but the good and weighty ones never lose 
their intrinsic value on the way, even if 
they are temporarily buried under the 
avalanche of more glittering and to the 
superficial judgment more seductive gen- 
eralities. The French physician, Durand 
de Gros, was the first to speak in 1860 of 
this agent, then termed Braidism, as an 
intellectual and moral orthopedy, des- 
tined some day to enter into educational 
and penitentiary work, but it was reserved 
for Dr. Berillon, inspector of insane 
asylums in the Department of Seine, to 
become its practical pioneer after having 
proclaimed in 1886, at Nancy to the con- 
gress for the advancement of seience, 
what this factor could do for human prog- 
ress. Psychologists at first discouraged 
the method as a pedagogic adjuvant. It 
was pronounced utopian and paradoxical, 
and some moralists held that it attacked 
Want’s philosophy in regard to individual 
moral liberty. 

The echoes of these voices were soon 
stilled,and men prominent in thought and 
reform are to-day the advocates of the 
idea and cognizant of the great value of 
this moral vaccination both as to princi- 
ple and effect. What is needed is to pro— 
cure the best moral lymph, and then the 
inoculation proves not only safe but bene- 
ficial. It becomes daily more and more 
evident that many of those who come to 
us in later life, with vices and habits nour- 
ished from their childhood, could have 
been spared many years’ humiliation and 
indignities if their teachers then had 
known of this effective means, and how by 
its aid to mitigate or perhaps eradicate 
such obstinate causes as were beyond their 
strength. Psychology in its modern 


sense and application, being the art which 
utilizes in a person his aptitude to trans- 
form into act the idea received, and daily 
demonstrated as a relief or cure for 
adult physical, mental, and moral sui- 
ferers, how much easier should it not then 
be to obtain similar results in the young 
and pliable? It is but a logical deduc- 
tion, and experience brings evidence that 
it can be a lasting impression which 
furthers normal growth without detri- 
ment to individual character. We recog- 
nize here a most important step in the 
evolution of natural science, marking the 
departure from or the advance of that 
same psychology which recently, in its 
experimental stage, occupied itself prin- 
cipally with the sensations as a psycho- 
physiological and psycho-metrical investt- 
gation. The adherence to a belief in its 
reformatory value has grown stronger as 
shown in 1896 at the third international 
psychological congress in Munich, and in 
the same year at Florence at the interna- 
tional congressfor protectionof childhood. 
Still clearer and more definite will its 
working be made at the Paris congress 
this year, although already able to formu- 
late the practical process of suggestive and 
preventive pedagogy in its endeavor to 
correct automatic habits in children or 
develop certain faculties and will power. 
We study a child’s normal suggestibility 
in the waking state by directing it to exe- 
cute some simple acts against its manifest 
inclination. The agreeable discovery re- 
sulting from this experiment is often a 
most unexpected suggestibility not re- 
vealed by the child’s physiognomy. Such 
an experiment determines a psychological! 
law that suggestibility is proportionate to 
the subjects intellectual development. 
Hypnosis, or at least a passive state, is the 
next step. In this condition the verbal 
suggestion is associated with a psvcho- 
mechanical act. A child manifests thiev- 
ing propensities, which we are desired to 
correct. Some pieces of money are laid 
on the table. He is told to take them if 
he wants and to put them in his pocket. 
He does so. Then comes the suggestion: 
“Yes, this is what you have always done 
stealthily, knowing it to be theft. Nou 
are now to put the money back upon the 
table and always do so hereafter until 
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you have grown ashamed of yourself, and 
can no more yield to the temptation.” 
This mental gymnastic under suggestive 
influence generally cures the habit. The 
purpose is to develop an inhibitory center, 
and thereby prevent automatic habit, cor- 
rect more or less irresistible impulse or 
stimulate mental sluggishness. As the 
child acts by instinct where the adult uses 
individual will, we endeavor to prevent 
the instinct, which is a natural condition, 
from becoming habit or an acquired con- 
dition. It is further our aim so to take 
care of the child’s instinet that conscious- 
ness of purpose grows from it, and reason 
and knowledge dev elop. Nothing in all 
this is based upon any cut and dried prin- 
ciple like a piece of revolving machinery. 
All psychological knowledge and train- 
ing will be found sadly deficient if it is 
more didactic than sympathetic, and, 
therefore, the efficient educator must pos- 
sess, Irrespective of method, love for 
children and love for his work in their 
behalf. The physician holds the same 
position, and this may well explain why 
so many fail to impress and to succeed, 
although they know how to do, know it 
by heart, but not with heart. 

It is often observed that the most ordi- 
nary and harmless appearing habits in 
young children have both indirect and di- 
rect effect upon their physical health as 
well as their mental alertness. They are 
made subject to corrective measures on 
the part of parents and teachers, and also 
by their physicians, but nothing avails 
one way or the other. We will illustrate 
this by a rather frequently occurring in- 
stance. 

Boy, eleven. Constantly sucking the 
index and middle fingers of the left hand. 
Except digestive troubles his health was 
good. At school, where his efforts were 
but indifferent. the habit had cost him 
much humiliation and punishment, while 
his disordered stomach had been a source 
of considerable expense to his parents. 
Somehody, whose child had been relieved 
of embarrassing timidity and stammering 
hy the suggestive treatment, proposed the 
method. The father, who was willing to 
try, thought that he could do it just as 
well as a physician, read up the matter, 
tried, and failed. The family physician 


discouraged as useless any further at- 
tempt, but the friend persisted, with the 
result that the boy was finally brought to 
the office. He was evidently much scared, 
mostly due to parental proceedings. 
During slight somnolence it was suggested 
that whenever he felt impelled to suck the 
fingers he should close the hand. The re- 
sult was that he now sucked that part of 
the fist as a substitute and as conscien- 
tiously, but his suggestibility had been 
demonstrated by indirect approach. ‘The 
next suggestion impressed upon him that, 
in addition to the involuntary closing of 
the hand, he would experience a disagree— 
able bitter taste whenever attempting to 
indulge the habit. The parents reported 
later that he had tried it just once, and 
that upon the way home. No more visits 
became necessary in this case, and the di— 
gestion corrected itself. Besides, his at- 
tention and progress at school had much 
improved. 

A child’s intelligence is ever ready to 
scize upon whatever pertains to the 
marvelous. Its curiosity shows an avid- 
ity which it cannot always satisfy legiti- 
mately, and its imagination supplies 
quickly what sober reasoning will do later 
in life. The impressions become object- 
ive, and produce illusions and hallucina- 
tions of perception and memory. <A 
child's statements therefore are always 
open to doubt, although its sincerity may 
not be condemned indiscriminately. We 
may assert that such and such a child is 
truthful, if we have a sufficient knowledge 
as to its character generally, but we are 
nevertheless justified in hesitating to rest 
our judgment upon its declarations, es- 
pecially in matters of importance. This 
simply because the normal child is highly 
suggestible and imagination supplants its 
reason. In a court of justice such testi- 
mony has often presented damaging 
detail in which even close scrutiny “has 
failed to discover a flaw. The child be- 
lieves that he tells the truth about what 
he heard or saw, and yet he renders false 
testimony. The manner in which one 
lawyer frames his interrogatory mav be 
the cause thereof, and may make it almost 
impossible for the other side to probe its 
exactness, as the child heneeforth adheres 
tenaciously to its former statement in a 
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naive language, with direct simplicity and 
in spite of being thrilled with fear and 
bathed in tears. Besides this “honest 
liar,” we have the vicious child, who lies 
with the same assurance, but conscious of 
its falsehood. The psychological causes 
may be manifold in either case, but gen- 
erally we find present the pride of playing 
a role of importance, the agrecable sensa- 
tion of having something “to tell which 
astonishes, and often a cunning valuation 
of the advantages accruing therefrom. A 
whole register might be given of every 
kind of vicious and criminal instinct from 
a very carly age to adolescence, dissimu- 
lated with appalling acumen and under- 
mining prematurely the intellectual and 
moral qualities. How many families can 
be counted exempt in this respect, and 
how far have the ordinary educational and 
reformatory methods been able to stay 
the pernicious ascendency of precocious 
perversion? No encouraging views have 
met us hitherto when facing this tene- 
brous side of human life. The Italian 
school of criminal anthropology points to 
heredity and degeneration as the pre- 
dominant causes, ‘but although Lombroso, 
who looks upon childhood as an age with- 
out pity, asserts that criminal instincts 
never undergo change, he still admits that 
a good nature can be prevented passing 
from infantile to habitual crime. Mauds- 
ley maintains that the criminal, like the 
genius, is born and therefore impossible to 
correct, its full development being but a 
question of time. This pessimism is 
but the sad doctrine of predestination, 
paralyzing the best efforts of rescue and 
hardening the unfortunate individual so 
classified. It is as foreign to human sen- 
timent as it is controversial to actual 
facts, and its dictum we reject, therefore, 
as much in regard to man's social as to 
his religious future. But in combating 
this somber opinion of an ultimate and 
immutable result we do not turn to un- 
scientific optimism. The present age is 
far more practical and analytical than 
either sentimental or grossly material. Its 
investigations proceed with an independ- 
ence and a rationally idealistic faith in 
both the necessity and possibility of coun- 
teracting evil. As little as the old the- 
ology succeeded in making true Chris- 


tians by its threatening attitude, so little 
have the past and passing methods of re- 
formatory education made good out of evil 
through efforts rendered sterile by de- 
spair. The serious and stubborn prob- 
lem of heredity and degeneration al! psy- 
chologists have to face, but not all 
recognize the proclaimed immutable fa— 
tality as an ultimate result. We do not 
forget that in man, as in animals also, we 
meet with the most objectionable traits 
of character in the offspring from elevated 
parentage, and again that often a remark- 
able ideality of sentiment makes its ap- 
pearance among those descending from 
baser natures. Even if only a single ex- 
ception can be shown in contradiction of 
the pessimistic theory, it will prove the as- 
sertion untenable as a law of species, and 
becomes an argument of equal force to 
the contrary. To-day we possess hopeful 
facts, scientific facts, demonstrating that 
survival of the fittest can be extended 
even to those generally believed to be 
degenerate beyond all hope. In many 
cities of the old world, and through the 
efforts of reputable physicians who have 
made their results publicly known to the 
scientific world, hypno-suggestion has 
been recorded as a benefit to ‘the morally 
depraved of various degrees and age. To- 
gether with their testimony we will give 
some illustrations of personal experience. 

Girl, sixteen. Irresistible inclination 
to theft, lying, and immorality. Wealthy 
and somewhat refined parentage. Six 
weeks’ suggestive treatment, during slight 
hypnosis, raised her moral perception in 
a marked degree, and she became once 
more a member of the family circle, from 
which she had been banished as a bad ex- 
ample to the other children. Nine 
months later the same rectitude was still 
maintained, and she manifested an honest 
pride in having conquered the perverse 
instincts. 

Girl, twelve. Masturbation almost from 
infancy, when her nurse had employed 
this means to quiet her crying. Very 
frail, with ashy-gray complexion and dull 
eyes. Slow to learn and very cross. From 
her third year daily and nightly enuresis. 
which had resisted all treatment. About 
a month’s suggestion, during deep hyp- 
nosis, worked a complete change. Within 
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a year she had become bright and rosy 
looking, and appeared in every respect an 
entirely different child. She continues 
most amiable and intelligent. 

Boy, fifteen. Inattentive and lazy. 
Biting his nails to bleeding. If a stranger 
addresses him he weeps and seems very 
unhappy. Had lately developed a low 
cunning, and would lie for personal ends, 
and not from imagination, with remark- 
ably plausible details. More than two 
months before any special suggestive ef- 
fect, but then a rapid favorable change. 
The hypocritical, sickly-sweet expression 
was gradually lost. The nail-biting 
habit ceased, and his industry and truth- 
fulness have since been commendable. 

Girl, sixteen. -The least thing arouses 
her anger, which changes to fury when- 
ever remonstrated with. During such 
paroxysms she strikes those near her, even 
her mother. No morbid physical stig- 
mata. The father, a clergyman, is a very 
mild and courteous nature, and the moth- 
er a decidedly meek woman. It is their 
only child. Condition apparently due to 
a faulty education principally, as there 
are in other respects no moral flaws. 
Her temper has made her impossible in 
several schools. An almost immediate 
change as soon as deep hypnosis had been 
obtained, and which occurred during the 
fourth visit. Nearly four years have now 
elapsed, and, although still quick-tem- 
pered, the girl manifests self-control, even 
under provocation. She pursues her 
studies at a college satisfactorily. 

Boy, eleven. Very cruel and a terror 
to the children and animals in the neigh- 
borhood. His favorites he teaches bad 
habits, although possessing none himself. 
An arrant coward, dirty, and disobedient. 
When this boy was brought to the office 
he was very sulky and hypnosis could not 
be induced. He persisted in keeping the 
hand in the pocket of his jacket, and this 
led to the discovery of his keeping con- 
cealed there a few days old kitten, the 
entire body of which he had tied tightly 
with a thin cord. His father became so 
enraged that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty he was prevented from administer- 
ing immediate punishment. The inci- 
dent produced, however, a submissive ef- 
fect, which culminated in deep hypnosis. 


4 


The boy was a picture of serene sleep, 
which was allowed to continue for about 
three hours, during which time sugges- 
tions were repeated. Daily visits the next 
two weeks, with shorter and longer peri- 
ods of sleep, brought about no visible 
change, but at the same time no fresh 
complaints were forthcoming. The father 
accounted for this by saying that the 
boy carried on his cruelty in secret. The 
boy’s whole manner seemed changed, how- 
ever, and he asserted having done no 
animal any harm since his first visit, but 
he had on two occasions put pins into 
some small boys. This he repeated in 
hypnosis followed by amnesia, and said 
that he was sorry for having done it. The 
treatment continued, and it became more 
and more evident to all who knew him 
that he was changed for the better. Later 
came reports of kind acts. Added to this 
he wore a different expression and a cer- 
tain pleasing freedom of gait and voice. 
Then the treatment ceased, and he came 
under close observation at home and at 
school. Seventeen months have now 
elapsed, and the parental skepticism, 
which at times almost amounted to ir- 
rational suspicion, has declared itself sat- 
isfied as to absolutely conclusive proofs of 
a moral change. 

A boy about eight years old exhibited 
all the irresistible tendencies of a pyro- 
maniac. Ilis pockets were full of matches 
and wood chips, and he continually 
lighted fires irrespective of time and 
place. No punishment had helped, and 
as yet no serious danger had occurred, 
but the household was in a constant fear 
of what might happen. ‘The first sug- 
gestions did not seem to produce any 
change, until he was impressed with the 
idea of burning his fingers. The parents 
were cognizant of this suggestion, and the 
following day the little culprit arrived 
with three fingers burned. This incident 
was by no means a novel experience in his 
career, but it was now made strongly em- 
phatie by suggestions preceded by an im- 
posing surgical array and most liberal 
bandaging. The impression was very 
vivid, and may be considered lasting, as it 
has put an end to all further play with 
fire, toward which he maintains—it is 
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now nearly two years—a most respectful 
attitude bereft of all temptation. 

The following is an excerpt of a letter 
from a university professor, whose re- 
peated advice to a vicious student had 
been ineffective, and to whom he finally 
recommended hypno-suggestion as a 
remedy: 

Dear Doctor,—I have again met the young 
man about whom we have had so many in- 
terviews, and my first impressions are con- 
firmed. Before he became your patient his 
dominant trait was absolute lack of charac- 
ter and will. He certainly made a kind of 
difference between the good and the bad, 
but, being incapable of discriminating be- 
tween the influences to which he was sub- 
ject, his weakness yielded to every tempta- 
tion and disordered appetite. The 
transformation seems now complete. He de- 
sires to think and act in a moral spirit. 
i . His recognition of the former 
condition is not a mere reasoning, a parrot 
speech, but visible, every-day facts in his 
changed life. His ways are those resulting 
from a serious determination to please and 
to be useful. The former distractions are 
indifferent to him, and they do not urge him, 
as possessed of a devil, to... 


Success nevertheless does not exclude 
failure. Of twenty-five promiscuous cases 
a conservative reckoning may claim 
twelve cures, eight improvements, and 
five failures. It should also be taken into 
consideration that non-success at one 
time has later been replaced by satisfac- 
tory results, either by the same person’s 
suggestive influences or under that of 
another. 

We may draw our own inferences, and 
carry the argumentative line through the 
intermediate stages, from incidental to 
habitual crime, from acquired to inherited 
degeneration, but, however varied our con- 
clusions, we shall hesitate to pronounce 
the problem insoluble, or to refuse to avail 
ourselves of whatever may tend to ap- 
proach a favorable solution. It is as 
brutal as it is illogical and deceptive, 
what some have dared to propose, that, in- 
stead of giving these unfortunate ones 
classified as extreme cases a ceaseless and 
helpful care, we should not only desist, 
but even deprive them of life in the in- 
terest of society. Aside from its very ques- 
tionable morality, it is too illogical to 
claim consideration. In physical science 
we study deadly germs, and endeavor to 


understand what both sustains and sus- 
pends their nefarious existence. We in- 
tend by perfected knowledge of the germi- 
nal processes to discover the proper means 
of killing the germs and not the man in 
whom they breed. In psychic science it 
is the same endeavor. Child study and 
criminal anthropology are conducted with 
the purpose of dealing with morbid moral 
germs in various stages of development, 
and of bringing to bear upon them at 
least as much assiduity of intelligent ef- 
fort as is spent upon any physical culture 
bacillus. Our aim is to deviate, exhaust, 
and check causes, and not merely to ef- 
fect results. It is far better surgery skill- 
fully to save than to amputate a limb. 
Moral orthopedics, as represented by hyp- 
no-suggestive efforts, have already gone 
far to show that during the nascent pe- 
riod of brain and moral development we 
may strongly influence the balance for 
good or evil in a human being, and make 
its better self rise above, holding it there 
during life. It means neither to create 
angelic perfection nor to destroy diabolic 
monstrosity, but to repress the evi] in- 
stincts by psychic force sufficiently to 
give the other side of the dual nature the 
all-important chance of breathing a purer 
air than that to which its slum condi- 
tions gave no access, morally speaking. It 
is, therefore, not here a question of pres- 
ence of either state, but of effective means 
to maintain that one which separates man 
from the brute. But, when the brute 
has grown to prodigious strength and 
what was man has been throttled until 
no sign of life, what then? The same, 
but more persevering effort to unclasp 
the murderous grasp, which never suc- 
ceeds in extinguishing the moral spark, 
although enfeebling it. Utopian? Not 
wholly so, since our views of probabilities 
must necessarily be more limited than the 
ways whereby to reach them. The beauti- 
ful Greek myth of Pandora taught the hu- 
man race that, after being assailed by all 
the evils, hope was left it as an antidote 
and strength-giver to overcome them. 
While the voice of skeptical pessimists 
and the well-meaning but narrow moral- 
ists, who opposed hypno-suggestive 
methods, has been silenced, we still need 
the stronger voice and the larger phi- 
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lanthropy of both the individual and so- 
ciety to widen the field of this useful 
agent. The philosophy that lets alone 
carries a greater responsibility than that 
which endeavors honestly and fails, but it 
becomes a crime to deprive a pitiful cause 
of any endeavor before shutting out the 
faintest ray of hope and relegating it to 
despair. We do not even fully realize the 
immense effect of suggestion which 
baffles cur efforts, or we would take seri— 
ous steps to oppose it in its destructive 
form. Our prisons and reformatory in— 
stitutions are, in spite of much benevo- 
lent and pecuniary expense, breeding 
places of vice either in the sense of en- 
couraging initial crime to become habitu- 
al or of hardening already acquired and 
inherited depravity. This is the disas- 
trous result of contact, especially danger- 
ous to certain individuals, many of whom 
are hysterical natures and therefore great- 
ly affected by surroundings. It is es- 
pecially this type, far more common than 
ordinarily supposed, which proves the 
more dangerous, and the ideas and in- 
stinets of these individuals are more per- 
verse upon leaving than upon entering 
the prison. At the same time such a 
criminal is more amenable to a discerning 
and well-directed potent influence than 
the non-hysterical male or female nature. 
Crime is nearly always the result of a 
gradual initiation beginning with vice, 
Which induces act, and is developed by ir- 
regular and bad company. The existence 
of such facts should necessitate first of 
all a scrupulous investigation by compe- 
tent medical men of those the law has 
doomed to incarceration. A judge’s 
knowledge or ignorance of psychology is 
thus either corroborated or corrected, and 
the prisoner has a chance in his favor as 
to proper environment. That such pre- 
ventive arrangements are imperative we 
cannot but the more emphasize when we 
recall also the frequent outbreak of in— 
sanity in our prisons. As an instance, 
we may mention the occurrence of last 
year in the Elmira Asylum. New York, 
where within a short period thirty-three 
of its inmates became insane. Psycholog- 
ical experts are needed in a far more ex- 
tended degree than at present employed 
in the humane interest of our criminals 


and for the fair reputation of our judicial 
boards. 

We admit that it is no easy problem 
to respect individual liberty, and simul- 
taneously take such measures as will pre- 
vent the individual from falling a victim 
to suggestive temptations encountered 
everywhere in daily life, but we are not 
excused from lessening such dangers. Our 
great stores, as one instance, with their 
dazzling display to a promiscuous crowd, 
exercise an often irresistible influence to 
commit theft. It is not sufficient pro- 
tection that the honest but weak person 
knows that he is watched and may be ap- 
prehended. The awakened desire to pos- 
sess what he cannot buy overrules the 
dictates of reason, allured by the hope of 
impunity. Let us deal more squarely 
with the situation for which we are 


largely responsible, and, instead of the 
invisible detective, place the uniformed 


policeman well in ‘evidence, so that many 
a struggling impulse may be checked by 
the stern warning. The idea is not new, 
but has been presented somewhere else, 
yet we must insist upon secing it enforeed 
as a wholesome counter-suggestion for 
the protection of the morally weak. What 
shall we say in regard to the mass of 
newspapers with their elastic morality 
and sensational impurities? Undoubtedly 
public evils, and the more so as they 
contaminate the least protected minds 
through the ever easy approach of im- 
agination, Where is the potent remedy 
without interference with the much 
vaunted individual liberty and the al- 
mighty dollar? Why not let such news- 
papers and publishers be given the option 
between suppressing their offensive de- 
tails and defraying the larger part of our 
penitentiary expenses? The result of the 
balance between their gain and loss may 
then serve to make them adopt the role 
of scavengers instead of propagating 
moral contagion. 

In concluding, we may also in the same 
spirit allude to danger from the improper 
use of individual suggestion, both ig- 
norantly and maliciously. Properly used, 
hypno-suggestion cannot but be a method 
of great benefit. Accumulative experi- 
ence of medical men in every part of the 
world positively denies injurious results 
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from its judicious application. It has 
no more detrimental effect upon mental 
equilibrium than ordinary sleep, with its 
ever recurring dream hallucinations and 
illusions during more than one-fourth of 
our mortal existence. Medical men have 
not found cause to add hypno-mania to 
their nomenclature of diseases, simply be- 
cause none exists. The method partakes 
only in the same degree as other medical 
agents of their use and abuse. The er- 
roncous idea of control of will, either dur- 
ing sleep or afterward, is exploded as an 
absurdity. It is you yourself, good or 
bad, that may be influenced by choice one 


way or the other. The physician pro- 
tects a suggestible patient by impressing 
him with the idea that he cannot become 
responsive except for beneficial and hon- 
est therapeutic purposes. He protects 
himself also, against either designing or 
imaginary persons, by insisting upon the 
presence of a responsible witness. 

In these papers we have endeavored to 
give some salient features of scientific 
psychology, clinically applied, and we 
commend them to the earnest considera- 
tion of those who desire to be informed 
as to its present status and its still greater 
promise. 


THE HEBREW PHILOSOPHERS: THE PHILOSO- 
PHER AS AN ALLEGORIST—PHILO 


BY PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, PH. D. 


THIRD PAPER 


A few years before our era three men 
were born whose influence upon the 
world has been of the profoundest char- 
acter. Philo, Hillel, and Jesus were 
contemporaries. Through successive gen- 
erations the lineal descendants of IIillel, 
among them men like the Gamaliels and 
Jchudah hanasi, carrying on the traditions 
of their great ancestor, furnished the best 
leadership in developing Rabbinic Ju- 
daism. Philo had no children, but 
through his writings he became the father 
of Neo-Platonism, the allegorizing Jew- 
ish haggarda, and Christian dogma. His 
thought to a large extent still dominates 
the church. Jesus left neither children 


nor books. What he said and did can 
only vaguely be perceived through the 
mists of ecclesiastical tradition. Yet his 


spirit hag been a mighty force in our west- 
ern civilization. The adoration given him 
through many centuries may owe its out- 
ward form to Philo’s thought. But love 
was not dazzled by the splendors of di- 
vinity; it sought unerringly the warm 
heart of a brother. Stripped of the gar- 
ments in which the affection of the church 
has wrapped him, in the naked majesty of 
his humanity he will yet challenge the 
attention of the world by the power of his 


thought and the manner of his life, and 
his leadership will become more real than 
it has yet been. 

In the city of Alexandria there were a 
quarter of a million Jews. The whole 
population of this metropolis did not ex- 
ceed a million. Favored by the Ptolemies 
and the first two Roman emperors, the 
Jews had grown rich, independent, and 
patriotic. They had adopted Greek 
speech and cosmopolitan manners, and 
they vied with the other ethnic elements 
in upholding the honor of their city. No 
family was more eminent than that of 
Philo. His brother, Alexander Lysima- 
chus, was alabarch, or governor, at one 
time intrusted with the care of the estates 
of Antonia, Germanicus's mother, at 
another gaining by hospitality the friend- 
ship of Agrippa and for his son Marcus 
the Princess Berenice's hand. 

Belonging thus to a family of high 
social position and abundant wealth, Philo 
naturally received a careful education. 
His works show the most intimate ac- 
quaintance with the great philosophers, 
Plato and Aristotle, Parmenides and Em- 
pedocles, Zeno and Cleanthes, and with 
the poets as well, with Homer and Hesiod. 
Euripides, Aeschylus, and Sophocles. Yet 
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his life was always marked by great sim- 
plicity. In his youth he seems even to 
have been possessed by an ascetic tend- 
ency. He tells us that he would often 
leave his relatives and friends and native 
place to dwell alone for some time in the 
wilderness, and it is not at all impossible 
that he at such a time wrote the treatise 
on “The Contemplative Life.” Later he 
married. His wife appears to have 
shared his taste. She dressed with such 
simplicity that the absence of jewels and 
ornaments elicited unfavorable com- 
ments, to which, however, she nobly re- 
sponded that sufficient for a wife should 
be her husband’s virtue. There appears 
to have been no issue of this marriage. 
In the year 40 A. D. Philo was chosen 
by his Jewish fellow citizens as head of 
the deputation sent to Rome to plead with 
Caesar Caius Caligula for a cessation of 
the persecutions of Flaccus. The em- 
peror listened to Apion, the accuser of the 
Jews, but allowed the famous Jewish 
philosopher no chance of a hearing. We 
owe to Philo’s pen a fine description of 
this embassy, and of the character of Ca- 
ligula. An independent testimony to 
Philo’s part in this legation comes from 
Josephus. Of his subsequent life we are 
not informed. He may once more have 
retired to the solitude on Lake Marea, as 
a tradition has it. 

Philo appears to have written three 
large books and a number of smaller trea- 
tises. The first of his longer productions 
was a sort of catechism called “Questions 
and Solutions” dealing with the Penta- 
teuch. His chief work was the allegorical 
commentary on selected passages from 
Genesis. The third was a systematic pres- 
entation of the Mosaic law, beginning 
with the creation, continuing with the 
patriarchs, and then grouping the legis- 
lative material under the headings pro- 
vided by the Decalogue. Among the re- 
maining writings, the most important 
were “The Life of Moses,” “That Every 
Righteous Man is Free,” “Concerning 
Flaccus,” “The Legation to Caius,” Con- 
cerning Providence,” and “The Contem- 
plative Life.“ Some parts of these books 
have been preserved only in Armenian or 
Latin translations. A large number of 
his works are completely lost. 
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Philo’s importance is in part due to the 
allegorical method of interpretation he in- 
troduced, partly to his religious philoso- 
phy. If his speculative thought has 
given him an honored place among Greek 
philosophers, he always regarded himself 
as a good Jew. Asa matter of fact, he had 
only retained of his Jewish faith its 
monotheism and its regard for the Bible 
as an infallible and inspired volume. But 
even this was possible only by a method 
of interpretation which allowed him to 
discover the theistic speculations, the psy- 
chology, and the ethics of Greek philoso- 
phy in the Bible, so that ultimately it was 
not the thought of the biblical writers 
that was to him authoritative, but the 
thought he had sincerely enough im- 
ported into the Bible. The sincerity of 
his method cannot be questioned, arbi- 
trary though it may appear to be. His 
keen intellect perceived most of the facts 
that in the hands of modern criticism 
have led to a new estimate of the Bible and 
of Israel’s life. But these very facts con- 
vinced him of the accuracy of his method. 
Does the language literally understood 
ascribe to God what cannot belong to 
him? It must be allegorically inter- 
preted. Scripture cannot contradict it- 
self. A eunuch can have no wife. Cain 
can take no wife while Eve is the only 
woman, and build no city for a wife and 
a child. Canaan cannot be cursed for 
Ham's sin. The world cannot have been 
made in six days, or a woman fashioned 
from a man’s ribs. These things, then, 
do not mean what they seem to mean. 
There can be no trees of knowledge or of 
life. Speaking serpents and talking asses 
belong clearly to the realm of myth and 
allegory. Double expressions denote a 
double sense; superfluous expressions 
point to deeper meanings; repetitions, 
synonyms, and plays of words warn the 
reader of hidden treasures, are subtle sug- 
gestions of thought. Names have a pce- 
culiar significance, and their bearers are 
important not for what they said and did, 
but for the qualities they suggest. Ani- 
mals are not mentioned for their own 
sake, but as symbols of psychological facts. 

To us such a system of exegesis appears 
as a species of deception, seeing that any- 
thing can be made by it to mean anything 
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the interpreter pleases. 
know just what an ancient writer meant 
to say, and then agree or disagree with 
him according as the intrinsie worth of 
his thought seems to demand. But the 
difference is, after all, not so great be- 
tween a personally gained conception of 
the world so strongly held as to force the 
conviction that it must be the real mean- 
ing of anv records honored as a divine 
rev relation, and, on the other hand, a sim— 
ilarly acquired view of the world so 
strongly held as to necessitate an aban- 
donment of the very idea of an infallible 
divine revelation. Nor should we forget 
the opportunity this method provides for 
human thought to expand beyond any- 
thing dreamed of by the biblical writers 
themselves. There is no dishonesty in 
the method as long as it is sincerely con- 
sidered to be the only rational way of ac- 
counting for certain facts that are frankly 
admitted. In Philo’s case it rendered 
possible a truly grand philosophy. 

Philo regarded the divine being as es- 
sentially unknowable, having no qualities 
of which the finite intellect could become 
cognizant. Only that it is, not what it is, 
can be affirmed. It is, and all that is is 
it. „To pan theos.” Yet there is a realm 
of matter, in the last analysis non-exist- 
ent, that eternally co-exists with the di- 
vine. This matter, once in a chaotic 
state, has become organized into a cosmos. 
How is this to be explained? The answer 
is. — through the Logos. This Logos is 
at once reason and thought, the producer 
of ideas and the synthesis of these ideas, 


the vessel and its contents. ‘Turning 
toward God it shares the divine 
essence; turning outward it is a 
world-fashioning and world-sustaining 
agency. Tt holds within itself the 


eternal ideas that are as well eternally 
operating forces. It illumines the hu- 
man mind and redeems it from the bond- 
age of matter. It is the image of God, 
being the archetype of man. In this con- 
ception Platonic ideas, Stoic forces, Jew- 
ish angels, and Greek demons blend. At 
once impersonal and personal, the Logos 
mediates between the unknowable and 
the known, bridges the chasm between 
God and man, uniting both natures in 
one. 


We would rather. 
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In Philo’s view man is the incarnation 
of an eternal spirit, a demon, angel, force, 
idea, through the union of this spirit with 
the soul engendered by the procreative act 
and the hody, man’s prison-house, his car- 
cass, collin, tomb. 

Emancipation from the senses; suppres- 
sion of bondage to the appetites: inde— 
pendence of psychic experience, of joy and 
sorrow, of pleasure and pain; realization 
of the cardinal virtues of the Stoics, pru- 
dence, moderation, manliness, justice; 
simplicity of life, kindliness to all men.— 
this is morality, and morality is man’s 
highest good. But this morality cannot 
be realized without divine aid, without 
absorption in that which is beyond the 
reach of sense, in contemplation, prayer, 
and eestasy. In this ecstasy of immediate 
contemplation the limitations of ordinary 
sense-bound life may be broken through; 
women Jike Sarah, Leah, Rebecea, Sep- 
phora may conceive without the aid of 
husband, and widows recover their vir- 
ginity. 

Finally. a blessed immortality may be 
reached in freedom from the body, while 
an immoral course of conduct may doom 
the spirit to a reincarnation, a possibly 
endless chain of transmigration. 

The tremendous influence of Philo’s 
thought, not only on the latest, morally 
most earnest. religiously intensest phase of 
Greek paganism, nor merely on Jewish 
modes of reasoning in Targum and Mid- 
rash, in the last battles with developing 


Christianity. as well as in the kabbalistic 


reaction against bondage to the letter, but 
also on the growth of Christian dogma. 
on evangelists and apostles, apologists 
and gnostics, Alexandrian divines and. 
framers of our great Christological creeds, 
—this influence is a matter of history. 
But the problems he tried to solve are 
still with us, and his solutions still offer 
us aid in our own thinking. Can we af- 
firm more than did Philo concerning the 
infinite, all-comprehensive reality? Is not 
the rational order of the universe as it 
comes within our ken to us a matter of 
grave moment and intense satisfaction? 
With all our ineradicable longing for u 
monistic faith, have we quite succeeded 
in bridging over the chasm between mind 
and matter, in eliminating all the incon- 
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venient question marks that every parti- 
cle of dust and every organized life throw 
up befcre our eyes? If we would not 
have the animal appetites enslave the 
higher sensibilities, is it better to beat and 
starve the body, measuring strength of 
will with the recalcitrant beast, as a rider 
with his balky horse, than to set the 
mind in reverent search for the farthest 
reaching truth, in self-forgetful work for 
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the common good? Have we sounded 80 
completely the depths of being, calcu- 
lated so nicely the possibilities of survival, 
estimated so precisely the strength of 
spiritual energy, of personal force, as to 
be able to declare that the chapter of 
man’s most eager and persistent hopes has 
at length been definitely closed? If not, 
Philo of Alexandria may still be an act- 
ive and inspiring force in our life. 


PROFESSOR PARSONS ON MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS 
BY REV. ROBERT E. BISBEE 


“During the winter and early spring of 
1897 I began to notice,” says Mr. C. F. 
Taylor, of Philadelphia, “that certain 
towns in some of the States were anxious 
to own and operate their water works or 
gas works, but that they were required 
first to obtain permission from the legis- 
lature. I at once realized that the most 
important thing to do in aid of the cause 
of public ownership of public utilities was 
to learn to what extent municipalities 
are in bondage to the legislature in the 
various States, and to show the impor- 
tance of obtaining municipal freedom as 
the first step. 

“As my friend, Professor Frank Par- 
sons, of the Law Department of the Bos- 
ton University, had already given exten- 
sive study to municipal problems, I wrote 
to him asking if he could undertake the 
task of examining the constitution and 
statute laws of each State in reference to 
the rights and privileges of cities and 
towns. My plan was to have this infor- 
mation tabulated, one table showing the 
constitutional bearings and the other 
table showing the statutory bearings upon 
this question, preceded hy introductory 
text and followed by explanatory text. I 
hoped thus to get the whole question in 
this condensed form into the limits of a 
magazine article. The task was a great 
one, but finally the professor consented to 
undertake it, with suitable assistants 
under his direction. The work was nec- 
essarily slow, and waiting for the latest 
acts of the legislatures still further re— 
tarded the work. As the work grew the 


professor despaired of getting the results 
into the limits of a magazine article. In 
the mean time I had planned a scries of 
volumes, to be called ‘Equity Series,’ to 
deal with leading public questions. In 
the carly autumn of 1898, after mature 
consideration, the professor and I con- 
cluded to incorporate this subject in one 
of the volumes of ‘Equity Series, along 
with other chapters dealing with other 
basic and vital municipal problems. This 
volume is the result.” 

The book referred to is “The City for 
the People,” and is a perfect gold mine 
of facts. It is a work for which the 
world has long waited. No municipal of- 
ficer will hereafter be considered equipped 
for his duties unless he is well acquainted 
with this book. Though encyclopedic in 
its mass of material, it is easy, entertain- 
ing, and even delightful reading. Broad 
generalizations are backed by illustrations 
and incidents without number. There 
are statistical tables, official reports, court 
records, and expert investigations. It 
would be hard to think of anything con- 
nected with municipal life that is not 
treated of in these pages. The book is 
carefully indexed, and all its valuable ma- 
terial is thus made easily accessible. IIe 
who has mastered this volume need fear 
no adversary in a debate on municipal 
ownership.. Mr. Taylor, the promoter 
of this great work, has well said: 


Municipal government is the problem of 
the age. It touches us in our daily lives a 
dozen or score times while the State or 
national government touches us once. The 
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condition of the water we drink and with 
which our food is cooked, the condition of 
the air we breathe, and of the streets upon 
which we walk or ride, is determined largely 
or entirely by our local government; and 
also the public order, public education, pub- 
lie conveyance of all kinds, and other im- 
portant matters too numerous to mention, 
are determined by our local government. 
Let us learn to solve our local problems well, 
and in the interest of all. 


The book is not copyrighted. On the 
contrary, an invitation is extended to all 
to do their utmost in every way to spread 
the truths contained in these pages. 
Newspapers and magazines are at liberty 
to quote as freely as they will, due credit 
only being asked.” 

It contains six hundred pages, and is 
sold at the following very low rates: 


Cloth $1.00, paper 50 cents. Those desir- 
ing to distribute the book for educational 
purposes may have, 3 copies paper for $1.00, 
20 copies paper for $6.00, 50 copies paper for 
$14.00, 100 copies paper for $25.00. 


The publisher suggests: 


If you will spend ten, fifty, or a hundred 
dollars in this way, it will not only be a 
great service to your community, but those 
who have thus submerged self in the service 
of the public have found much gratification 
and personal growth in it. It will be in 
every way a Satisfactory investment. The 
more you think of it the better satisfied you 
will be with it—and with yourself. A com- 
munity with such citizens contains the ele- 
ments of “saving grace.” 

During the last five or six years many 
otherwise conservative and safe“ people 
have predicted a revolution as the final re- 
sult of our social unrest. This prediction 
we do not credit for a moment; for the 
American people have only to do a little 
thinking to reach a peaceful solution of the 
problems pressing upon them. But deep and 
far-reaching changes are taking place in our 
social, political, and industrial life; and the 
movement is swifter year by year. Where- 
fore the occasion demands most careful 
study on the part of the sovereign people 
and their counselors in order that we may 
keep as far away from revolution as pos- 
sible, and direct the powerful forces at work 
toward a smooth and beneficial evolution. 


The first chapter of “The City for the 
People” deals with public ownership of 
public utilities. It discusses fifteen evils 
of private monopoly as follows: 


1. Excessive charges. Ore reason men 
desire monopoly is the power it gives to 


charge more than a fair equivalent for the 
service rendered. The owner of an impor- 
tant bridge or ferry monopoly can make the 
people pay several times as much as the 
same labor and capital would bring in the 
open market, and a street railway, or gas 
company, or telephone company sometimes 
possesses more power to tax the people than 
the city government. A few examples will 
make the matter clear. 

2. Enormous profits result from excessive 
charges, and the monopolistic roll in wealth 
while the working masses and competitive 
classes are cheated out of their fair share of 
the world’s wealth. 


To sustain these statements the author 
gives page after page of facts and statis- 
tics, and then pertinently adds: 


Do you realize the meaning of all this? 
Do you grasp the full significance of these 
enormous profits and the excessive charges 
on which they are based? Do you perceive 
that monopoly in private hands means taxa- 
tion without representation and for private 
purposes? Do you know that our people 
now are subjected by the monopolies to a 
taxation by the side of which the taxes 
levied by King George and his parliament 
are as the dust in the balance? Taxation 
without representation is tyranny, and every 
monopolistic franchise, privilege, or posses- 
sion, by nature, law, or agreement is a trans- 
gression of our liberties. 

3. Overcapitalization is the twin sister of 
extortion. Both arise naturally from the de- 
sire to squeeze as much wealth as possible 
out of the people and to keep the people 
quiet during the process. Get a franchise, 
issue a lot of stock, keep enough of it to re- 
tain control of the enterprise, sell the rest, 
build your plant, bond it for all it is worth, 
and recoup all you put into the concern, then 
double up the stock and keep adding to it 
as the business grows, so that an actual 
profit of twenty, fifty, or one hundred per 
cent on the real investment will be only five 
or six or seven per cent on the bonds and 
stocks, and so appear on the face of the ac- 
counts to be only a reasonable profit, not 
likely to arouse opposition or set in motion 
the legislative or administrative machinery 
for the reduction of the rates—such is the 
normal monopolistic plan. And if some pub- 
lic-spirited citizen should stir things up and 
obtain a law or ordinance or order reducing 
rates, the monopolist can take the matter 
into the courts and protect his extortions in 
large degree by showing that much of the 
bonds and stock have come into the hands 
of “innocent purchasers for value,” where- 
fore he must be allowed to make interest 
and dividends on the whole capitalization. 
else the said innocent holders will be cheated 
out of a fair return and their property prac- 
tically confiscated, which would be a very 
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wicked thing if it were caused by legislative 
reduction of rates acting on a condition of 
grievous overcapitalization, but is perfectly 
justifiable if caused by the stock manipula- 
tion or the profit-absorbing tendencies of 
the monopolist himself. 

4. False accounting, misleading state- 
ments, and suppression of important facts 
are favorite methods of keeping the people 
in the ignorance so necessary to the con- 
tinued existence of the great monopolies. 
The monopolists know that their mastery 
over the people could not last one single day 
if the people knew what they know. 


Abundant’ statistics are given to prove 
this assertion, and several illustrations 
follow, from which I quote one of the 
most striking: 


In 1892 the cost of gas in the holders in 
Boston was 33.3 cents per thousand, and the 
cost of distribution 19.4 cents, yet the Bos- 
ton Company reported these costs as 51.02. 
instead of 52.7 cents. The gas commission- 
ers knew the truth, but suppressed it. When 
the investigating committee appointed by 
the legislature ordered the commissioners to 
supply information, the Hon. George Fred. 
Williams, counsel for the city of Boston, 
went to the office of the commissioners to 
get a copy of the returns of the gas com- 
panies. <A clerk brought the copy and gave 
it to one of the commissioners, who took it 
and tore out the last leaf, saying to the clerk, 
“What did you put that in for?“ 

That leaf contained a statement of the 
actual cost of making and distributing gas, 
and it was only with the greatest difficulty 
that Mayor Matthews and Mr. Williams suc- 
ceeded in obtaining the facts. The com- 
panies did not wish the people to know the 
truth, and the commissioners allowed false 
statements to go out to the people year after 
year in their reports; refused to allow exam- 
ination of these returns, though a part of the 
public records of the office; kept the facts to 
themselves during suits for reduction of 
rates, protecting the companies from just 
reductions and entailing a waste of time and 
money that would have been unnecessary if 
the facts known to the commissioners had 
been brought to light and acted upon; sought 
to suppress the facts even when ordered by 
legislative authority to supply them, and 
after all, when the “verbatim” report of the 
investigation was published under authority 
of the State, all these vastly important data 
were omitted, and Mayor Matthews had to 
have a corrected edition of the report pub- 
lished by the city in order to get the facts 
to the people. 

5. Poor service and lack of service, though 
not so generally characteristic of private 
monopoly as high charges and excessive 
profits, are, nevertheless, sufficiently preva- 
lent to be named among the evils of 


monopoly in private control. The monopo- 
list does not aim at service, but dividends. 
Service must yield to profit except where 
the law intervenes and manages to get itself 
enforced, or in the extremely rare case of 
& monopoly whose owners have tender, pub- 
lic-spirited consciences of sufficient power to 
govern them in their business relations. 
Fortunately, however, dividends are, to a 
considerable extent, dependent on effective 
service. If the gas won’t burn, people will 
use electric light, or oil, or acetyfene. If the 
street railways behave too badly, the people 
will use buses and bicycles. There is no 
such thing as an absolute and compulsory 
monopoly as yet. A monopoly is an advan- 
tage tending to shut out competition. But 
competition in the shape of possible substi- 
tutes is not yet shut out from any line of 
business. If wagon transfer, bicycle travel, 
and the street railways in a great eit should 
come under one control, or the Standard Oil 
should get command of all the oil wells at 
one end and of all the gas and electric light 
franchises of a city at the other, we should 
begin to realize what monopoly could do in 
the way of exorbitant rates and imperfect 
service. We have not experienced the full 
possibilities of monopoly, but we have some 
broad hints, and among them is the lesson 
that private monopoly, though opposed to the 
adulterations of competitive manufacture, 
nevertheless, in various other ways tends to 
poor and insufficient service. 

6. Disregard for public safety is a twin 
evil with the last. Grade crossings, that kill 
and maim their thousands every year; stoves 
that are dangerous in case of accident; care- 
lessly placed or improperly protected electric 
light wires, that injure firemen, interfere 
with the extinguishment of conflagrations, 
and not infrequently cause them; overhead 
trolley wires, that even Yerkes admits are 
a menace to life and property; single flange 
rails obstructing the streets and wrenching 
the wheels off innocent carriages; fenderless 
cars or heavy iron baftering rams instead of 
true fenders; leaky gas pipes left to con- 
taminate the air, and sometimes neglected 
till they cause terrific explosions; beef that 
is more dangerous to life than Spanish bul- 
lets, and oil below the standard test required 
by law,—such are a few examples of the 
tendency of private monopolies to disregard 
the safety of the public. The companies 
care little for safety unless it will save them 
more money than it costs. A few years ago 
in Philadelphia a man presented a safety at- 
tachment for street ears. On trial with 
stuffed arms, legs, heads, and bodies, it was 
found in every instance that they were rolled 
from the track uninjured. The presidents 


‘of the street car companies met to discuss 


the advisability of adopting the new inven- 
tion. “What will it cost?“ they asked. 
„Fifty dollars a car,” was the answer. The 
presidents ciphered up the total cost, com- 
pared it with the damages they had been 
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paying for accidents, concluded it was 
cheaper to run over people and pay for it, 
and decided they would not protect the cars 
with the safety fender. 

7. Unjust discrimination is an evil natural 
to monopoly in private control. Whether it 
be a street railway, an electrie light plant, 
a telegraph or telephone system, a railroad 
or a department of the government, if the 
control is in private interest, unjust discrimi- 
nation is almost sure to result. It is one of 
the chief counts in the indictment of the rail- 
roads and the street railways that they are 
by no means free from this taint. I know a 
ward heeler in one of our eastern cities who 
has all the passes of free tickets for street 
cars he cares to use or give away to his 
friends or vassals. In Kansas City the in- 
vestigation of the Missouri Labor Bureau 
developed the fact that the street railways 
were ish With free passes among city 
officials. The city clerk acted as the rall- 
way’s distributor-in-chief in the city hall, 
and in the common council the sergeant-at- 
arms attended to the matter. One city legis- 
lator, Mr. Tiernan, promptly returned the 
pass laid on his desk, but the bureau failed 
to discover any other refusals to accept the 
“delicate advance.” 

8. Fraud and corruption are among the 
most prolific, and are quite the most deplor- 
able, of all the results of private monopoly. 
As much as the debasement of individual 
character and the degradation of government 
are worse than any mere matter of property. 
go much are the frauds and corruptions of 
monopoly worse than its monefary effects. 
In a sense, exorbitant rates and profits con- 
stitute in themselves a fraud upon the pub- 
lic, and in a large proportion of cases exces- 
sive charges and extravagant protits are 
cendered possible only by frauds of overcapi- 
tnlization, false accounting. manipulation of 
stock, unlawful agreement, ete., or by cor- 
ruption of a legislative body to secure a fa- 
vorable franchise or other privilege, or of ad- 
ministrative officers to prevent the enforce- 
ment of the laws. Fraud and corruption lay 
the foundation for extortion, and extortion 
supplies the means for new frauds and cor- 
ruptions, which open the way for further 
extortions, and so the unconscionable game 
goes on. Governor Hazen S. Pingree, of 
Michigan, while Mayor of Detroit, discovered 
that the Citizens’ Street Raifway Company ot 
that city “literally owned the council, body 
and soul.“ They would pay three thousand 
dollars for a member, and even made an 
actual offer of seventy-five thousand dollars 
to buy the mayor himself. The governor 
gays: “My experience in fighting monopo- 
istic corporations and endeavoring to save 
the people some of their rights as against 
their greed has convinced me that the cor- 
porations are responsible for nearly all the 
thieving and boodling with which our cities 
suffer.” The bribe does not always take a 
money form. Mayor Pingree was offered a 


trip around the world by the agent of a cer- 
tain company if he would refrain from veto- 
ing a specified franchise. 

12. Non-progressiveness on certain lines 
is natural to the monopolist. He wants to 
get all he can out of his capital, and is more 
or less protected from the compulsory prog- 
ress imposed upon the owner of a competi- 
tive business. So We find gas works putting 
out the old-fashioned product instead of giv- 
ing the people the benefit of the cheaper 
and better gas we can make to-day. Street 
railways keep on using the old rail that 
makes the street rough and dangerous to 
delicate buggy wheels, instead of putting 
down the grooved rail, level with the surface 
of the road, so that the street may be 
smooth and safe from curb to curb. We fmd 
them also neglecting to warm the cars, or fit 
them with fenders or vestibules, till forced 
to do so by law. Even severe mandatory 
legislation sometimes fails to move the 
monopolies. None of the private monopo- 
lies, so far as I know, have the development 
of manhood and the progress of civilization 
as their aim; none of them seek to extend 
their services to people in rural districts, as 
the post-office does, and the English postal 
telegraph, and the public water and electric 
systems, and the school and road depart- 
ments do in all our States; and some of the 
private monopolies not only neglect to move, 
but even deliberately suppress important in- 
ventions which would compel movement if 
not suppressed. 

13. Ill-treatment of employees is emphatic 
in the case of some monopolies, but is by no 
means as universal as most of the evils pre- 
viously discussed. There are two reasons 
for this: (1) Some monopolists from bus!- 
ness policy, humanity, good feeling, pride, or 
love of approbation, pay fair wages and 
accord their employees reasonable treat- 
ment; (2) In some monopolistic industries 
the workers, or large classes of them. at 
least, are able to protect themselves. The 
history of the great strikes on the street 
railways of Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Boston. 
Detroit, Cleveland, Wheeling, etc., and the 
record of the telegraph and telephone 
monopolies show what private monopoly 
may mean to employees where neither of 
the above-named safeguards is operative. 

14. Debasement of human nature is 2 
natural result of any arrangement by which 
a few selfish men are able to achieve in- 
dustrial and political mastery over others. 
The monopolists themselves become arro- 
gant, overbearing, undemocratic, disregard- 
ful of the rights of others, apt to look at 
men not as equals and brothers, but as so 
many things to be used in their works, 
grist to be ground up in their money mills, 
oranges to be squcezed and thrown away. 
The workers, on the other hand, too often 
take on the character of serfs—unquestion- 
ing obedience to constituted control, un- 
protesting submission to low wages and 
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ill-treatment, slavish deference to wealth 
and power, regardless of its justice, 
willingness even to think and vote the 
Way their masters dictate. Divide men 
into controllers and controlled, on any basis 
but that of intelligent selection of the con- 
trollers by the controlled, for the service of 
the controlled, and subject to their instruc- 
tions, and you destroy the truth, courage, 
independence, and brotherly sympathy that 
lift human nature to its highest type. 

15. Denial of democracy Js the very mar- 
row of monopoly. Democracy says, “Equal 
rights to all; special privileges to none.“ 
The monopolists say, “Special privileges to 
us; the rest may have what they can get, 
and what we may choose to give them.” 
Democracy means equality of opportunity 
and equal protection of the laws. Monopoly 
means inequality of opportunity and govern- 
ment by and for the few. We do not need 
to dwell upon the topic here, for the aristo- 
cratic tendencies of private monopoly and 
its dangers to republican government and 
free institutions have already been rendered 
emphatic by the facts of the preceding sec- 
tions. 

The benefits of monopoly. The benefits 
derived from mouopoly through its stoppage 
of the wastes of competition within the field 
it covers, are admitted by all serious stu- 
dents of the subject. Competition in the 
supply of water, gas, or clectric light, or in 
the street railway or telephone service, is 
an absurdity. It has been tried scores of 
times, but has never succecded. It is a ter- 
rible waste to tear up the streets and put in 
parallel systems of gas or water pipes, and 
then maintain two pumping or producing 
Plants and collecting agencies where one 
would do. With the telephone the case is 
even worse, for, besides the duplication of 
systems, subscribers are forced to belong to 
both systems in order to communicate with 
the whole field, and sometimes, where the 
systems are quite unfriendly, complete serv- 
ice becomes impossible to secure. The vast 
economy of union is indicated by such facts 
as that the consolidation of the street rail- 
way companies of Boston saved two hun- 
dred cars a day, and that the thirty-one 
manufacturers of matches in the United 
States were able, by combining, to close all 
the factories but thirteen, and still supply 
the market fully. A carload of facts to the 
same effect could be adduced, but it is not 
needful, for no one denies that conflict is 
wasteful or that union and concentration 
mean strength and economy. The irresist- 
ible movement toward the abolition of com- 
petition in respect to gas, water, electric 
light, street railways, and other public utili- 
ties, that has brought the companies to- 
gether into solid trusts and mighty combina- 
tions, is fully justified on economic grounds. 
No well-informed economist advocates com- 
petitive enterprise in the public utilities of 
a municipality, for he knows that it means 


large wastes and ultimate failure through 
open or secret combinations of the compet- 
ing companies, with high rates fastened 
upon the community by a double capitaliza- 
tion. The problem of monopoly is to re- 
tain the advantages and get rid of the evils 
of the monopolistic systems that so largely 
control our industries, and especially the 
public utilities of our cities. 


Having thus clearly stated the question, 
Professor Parsons goes on to discuss the 
subject of regulation. This, though of 
decided use, is not a solution of the prob- 
lem of monopoly, because it can remove 
neither the root of the evil nor the soil 
in which it thrives. The author then 
makes thirty-two points in favor of public 
ownership. These are all clearly stated, 
logically argued, and backed by a multi- 
tude of interesting facts. After giving 
the method whereby public ownership 
may be made practicable, the objections 
are taken up and argued seriatim. Space 
will be used here simply to illustrate the 
author's method of dealing with the mis- 
leading and often plainly false state- 
ments of the opposition. It will be 
clearly scen that when he is through with 
his victim nothing remains to be said. 
One of the objections is that: 


8. “The frequent failure of public owner- 
ship shows it is not successful.“ This is fu 
substance the point made by M. J. Fran- 
cisco, who gives the names of twenty-two 
places that he says have become dissatisfied 
with their electric lighting plants and sold 
them. Professor Bemis wrote to each of 
the municipalities named by Francisco, and 
got eighteen replies. One of the places 
rever owned a public electric plant. Seven 
others still own their plants and are satisfied 
with them. One merely took a failing pri- 
vate plant temporarily till a new company 
could be got to run it. One plant burned, 
and the city was too heavily involved at the 
time to put in a new one. One city sold its 
plant, not because of dissatisfaction at all, 
but because it had not the means to recon- 
struct il. In another case the plant was con- 
structed for a village; the place now has 
forty thousand inhabitants; the introduc- 
tion of cheap water power is expected 
soon, and while waiting for this the city is 
buying light temporarily of a railway com- 
pany which has this surplus power. In five 
eases the plant was sold; two of them being 
plants that failed both in public and private 
hands; the cause in the third case unknown; 
in the fourth and fifth cases plants entirely 
satisfactory to the people were sold through 
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corporate intrigue and influence in coun- 
cils; these were the cases of Michigan City 
and East Portland, already mentioned in 
Section 8. Only two failures in the whole 
lot so far discovered, 2nd one case of sale 
with the cause not stated, and both the fail- 
ing planis were failures also under private 
management. 

Even if all the plants cited by Francisco 
had really failed it would prove nothing; 
twenty-two out of three or four hundred 
public electric plants would not be alarming. 
The real failures cannot be more than three 
per cent on the evidence before us, even 
supposing all cases not heard from were fail- 
ures. The failures in private business are 
said to be ninety-five per cent, but this in- 
cludes competitive as well as monopolistic 
business. I have not been able to obtain 
an estimate of the failures of private elec- 
trie light plants. 

M. J. Francisco is the author of ‘“Munici- 
pal Ownership: Its Fallacy.” He is attor- 
ney for an electric light company, and has 
been president of the National Electric Light 
Association. He is or was at the head of an 
electric company in Rutland, Vermont, which 
the Aegis investigators of Wisconsin Univer- 
sity say was charging $280 per are in 1893 
when Allegheny was making light at a total 
cost of $83 per arc, equivalent, perhaps, to 
$100 under Rutland conditions. Francisco’s 
pamphlet is simply an attorney’s brief, and 
not a truthful brief, either. 

Mr. Johnston, of the Aegis, consulted 
Chicago's chief of construction and other 
officers in reference to Francisco’s state- 
ments about that city, with the following 
result: “In this pamphlet Francisco says 
that part of the operating expenses are 
charged to the police and fire departments. 
Mr. Carrol says not one cent is so charged.“ 
“Francisco figures linemen’s salaries at 
$2500. There is not a lineman employed by 
the city; all the wires are underground. The 
cost of coal per lamp is given by Francisco 
at $40, while the real cost is but $27, and in 
nearly every calculation Francisco has jug- 
gled with the facts in order to prove his 
theory.” 

Francisco uses the lamp hour and candle 
power test with reckless disregard of con- 
ditions. In one case he reaches his result 
by assuming, that 2,175 incandescents of an 
Average of 27 candle power are equivalent 
to 48 ares of 1200 candle power, whereas 
in reality they are equivalent to about 524 
such arcs in cost of operation. By such 
means he arrives at very erroneous conclu- 
sions respecting the cost in plants. We do 
not need to waste further time with Fran- 
cisco; Professor Commons found his state- 
ments “utterly untrustworthy.” Professor 
Bemis and the Aegis investigators had the 
same experience, and any one who will com- 
pare pages 82 and 83 of Francisco’s pam- 
phlet with vol. 3, n. 3, Amer. Statis. Assoc. 
Pubs., pages 302 and 303, will doubt 
whether the quoted words are strong enough 


to cover some of Francisco’s statements. 
Francisco cites Victor Rosewater as saying 
in a given article precisely the contrary of 
what Victor Rosewater really said in that 
article. Francisco also quotes approvingly 
the partial Mr. Cowling and the packed com- 
mittee of Philadelphia already referred to. 
also the report of the Massachusetts gas 
committee written by the attorney of the 
Bay State Gas Co., and following the worst 
corporation style with such marked success 
that it is known to-day as one of the purest 
examples of misstatement and fallacy to be 
found in the English language. 


The foregoing covers but a single chap- 
ter of this marvelous work. This chap- 
ter is indeed a volume in itself. We are 
scarcely able in one paper even to point 
out its numerous veins of wealth. We 
again assure the student of municipal 
problems that this is his one indispensable 
book. 

The second chapter on “Direct Legis- 
lation,” as interesting and instructive as 
it is, we must omit entirely from this re- 
view, and pass on to consider the third 
chapter, the subject of which is “Home 
Rule for Cities.“ This question has not 
been so frequently discussed as the others, 
and will appeal to the student as some- 
thing comparatively new. No better 
method suggests itself for furnishing the 
reader a clew to the import of this chapter 
than the quotation of statements found in 
various parts of it. 


Our law classes cities with women as hav- 
ing no right to self-government—a fact 
which may be regarded as affording legal 
grounds for the custom of calling a city 
“she.” 

One of the strongest illustrations of the 
severe State paternalism to which our cities 
are subject is the fact that a city of half a 
million people cannot connect two of its own 
public buildings with an electric wire, the 
city being unable to obtain legislative per- 
mission against the opposition of the electric 
companies. 

A municipality has no independent initia- 
tive of its own, and it is the only human 
thing in America that does not have it. The 
nation has a right of independent initiative 
in national affairs, the state in state affairs, 
and the individual in individual affairs, but 
the municipality must have permission from 
the legislature for everything it does. If 
Portland wants to establish a gas plant, she 
must consult with Augusta and Bangor, and 
Dickeyville, and all the other towns and 
cities in the State, and get the consent of 
their representatives in the legislature. If 
Salem, learning of the great success of 
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municipal telephone exchanges in other 
countries, desires to build such a system for 
herself, she must ask authority of a lot of 
men from Boston, Worcester, Springfield, 
Osterville, Lenox, etc., who mostly know 
nothing about Salem or municipal tele- 
phones, and are much more apt to feel an in- 
terest in the Bell Telephone Company than 
in a municipal exchange in Salem. When 
Syracuse wants to build an electric light 
plant, or a subway, she must ask permission 
from a body of men representing Aibany, 
Buffalo, Rochester, New York, Brooklyn, Bir- 
mingham, Rynex’s Corners, Smith's Mills, 
Phillips Creek, Poolville, and all the other 
three thousand cities and towns of the State, 
and representing also, even more accurately 
perhaps, a large number of powerful corpo- 
rations, whose interest it is to do all in their 
power to prevent Syracuse or any other city 
or town from establishing a municipal light- 
ing plant, or taking any steps in the direction 
of a municipal street railway. 

The legislature has such power over 
municipalities that it can plan and construct 
the public buildings of a city without refer- 
ence to the wishes of the citizens, and then 
compel them to pay for the work. In 1870 
the legislature of Pennsylvania’ arrived at 
the conclusion that Philadelphia should have 
n new city hall; so it passed an act to that 
effect, naming certain gentlemen as commis- 
sioners to erect the building, with ahsolute 
power to create debts for that purpose, and 
require the levy of taxes on the city for their 
payment. The act was held constitutional, 
and for about a quarter of a century the 
people of Philadelphia have been paying 
enormous sums, millions more than the 
buildings were fairly worth, for work they 
did not authorize, and over which they have 
had no control, although it consisted simply 
of the construction of municipal buildings 
for their own city—a remarkable example of 
the intense paternalism (to use the mildest 
word that suggests itself) to which the law 
subjects municipalities. It would be deemed 
a very strange thing for the legislature to 
say to an individual citizen: “Mr. Smith, 
your old brick house is getting a trifle small 
for you and your servants, and isn't very 
handsome any way; you are able to build 
a palatial marble dwelling, and I guess we'd 
better have it done. I'll plan the thing, and 
see it constructed to suit my taste, and you 
can pay for it, as vou are the one who will 
have to live in it.“ The courts would not 
allow the legislature to act in this way to- 
ward a single individual, but a million indi- 
viduals who constitute a city must be left, 
in such a case, entirely at the legislative 
mercy. 

The reasons for all this. The reason 
sometimes given for the legislative power 
of strangling a municipality is that it 
was created by the legislature, and as 
the breath of life was breathed into It by 
the State authorities they have the right to 
withdraw the said breath at their pleasure. 


On similar grounds a parent would have a 
right to murder his child, and we should go 
back to the Roman plan of placing the power 
of life and death in the head of the family. 
Moreover, private corporations, as well as 
public, are created by the legislature, and 
if creation confers a right of limitless modi- 
tication even to dissolution in the one case, 
why not in the other? Finally, cities and 
towns are not created by the legislature. 
They may exist and frequently have existed 
without any legislature, and before there 
was any legislature. Their existence gives 
them the right of local self-government. 
People living together in the same locality 
have a right to associate themselves for the 
accomplishment of common purposes, and to 
control their local affairs without dictation 
from distant cities and without permission 
from any legislature. The legislature may 
use cities and towns to accomplish State 
purposes, and in that relation may properly 
mold their governments and functions; but 
it has no more right to deprive them of free- 
dom and self-control in local matters than 
Congress has to deprive a State of its free- 
dom and self-control in internal concerns. 

Summing up, we find that the cure for the 
evils of excessive dependence is a reasonable 
independence. The remedy for municipal 
subjection Is municipal sovereignty. <A city 
has a right to manage its local business 
without interference, and should be free to 
act outside the distinctive local sphere so 
long as it does not infringe a positive law of 
State or nation. 

The best method of establishing home 
rule would be through constitutional pro- 
visions: 

Drawing a line between State affairs an 
local interests as clearly as the line between 
State and federal interests is drawn in the 
national constitution; 

Excluding the legislature from the field 
of local municipal business, so that the city 
may be sovereign in its own peculiar 
spheres; free to act in its own concerns, sub- 
ject only to broad limitations such as those 
applied to States in the federal constitution; 

Affording proper safeguards against special 
legislation, even in matters wherein munici- 
pal life merges into State life: 

Guaranteeing the local selection of local 
officers; 

Securing to every city and town the right 
to do any act whatever, whether inside the 
field of local sovereignty or beyond It, so 
long as it does not conflict with State and 
national law; reversing the present rule, 
and instead of the principle that a city can 
do nothing without permission, establishing 
the principle that a city can do anything un- 
less forbidden—a difference’ as great as that 
between servitude and liberty; 

And according to every municipality the 
right to frame its own charter; 

In any city of Washington State, having 
more than twenty thousand people, the legis- 
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lative authority of the city may order an 
election for the choice of fifteen freeholders, 
who must convene within ten days and pre- 
pare a charter “consistent with and sub- 
ject to the constitution and laws of the 
State,” which charter shall be published in 
two newspapers in the city for at least 
thirty days before submission; and if a ma- 
jority of the voters of the city ratify the 
proposed charter, it supersedes the existing 
charter, including amendments thereto and 
all special laws inconsistent with the said 
new charter. It may be amended by pro- 
posal of the legislative authority of the city, 
published as above and adopted by a ma- 
‘ jority of the voters; 

Thus may be secured a reasonable inde- 
pendence for municipalities from improper 
legislative control, but civil service regula- 
tions, the initiative and referendum upon 
ordinances and charter provisions, and the 
public ownership of monopolies must be 
established also, else freedom from legisla- 
tive bossing may mean subjection to coun- 
cils, local politicians, and private corpora- 
tions. 

Under such home rule provisions each city 
and town might make its own charter, choose 
its own officers, and govern itself subject 
only to the broad limitations of State and 
national law. Nothing could do more than 
such local self-government for the cause of 
municipal progress and purity. And on that 
cause hangs the future of the republic. A 
hundred years ago only one-thirtieth of the 
population of the United States dwelt in 
cities. In 1890 one-third of our people were 
in cities of more than eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. It will not be long before half tho 
people live in cities, and when we include 
the towns it appears that municipal prob- 
lems already affect directly at least five- 
sixths of our people, and = indirectly, but 
nevertheless most vitally, all the rest. 


Other chapters deal with “The Merit 
System of Civil Service, “Proportional 
Representations,” “Preferential Voting,” 
and “The Automatic Ballot.” 

The eighth chapter deals with the prob- 
lem of political corruption. Numerous 
and startling instances of bribery and 
fraud are cited, and then the remedy is 
touched upon: 


There are two ways of overcoming an evil. 
We may take away the inner causes, or re- 
move the external conditions. We may make 
a man sober by removing the appetite for 
liquor, or the weakness that leads him to 
yield to that appetite, or by making it impos- 
sible for him to get liquor. The internal 
causes of corruption are ignorance, partisan- 
ship, selfishness, and apathy. It is our duty 
to do all we ean to banish these primal 
authors of iniquity. But it is a long task 


of education and development to do this com- 
pletely, and meanwhile a part of the work 
of overcoming political corruption may be 
directly accomplished, at the same time ald- 
ing the educational and character building 
processes by changing the external eon- 
ditions, which fall into two classes, first, the 
conditions which create or intensify the mo- 
tives to corruption, namely, the poverty of 
the people, the power of wealth and corpo- 
rate influence, the chances of large gains by 
disreputable methods, and second, the con- 
ditions which afford opportunities for cor- 
ruption, namely, the separation of legisla- 
tion from the people, the system of arbitrary 
appointments and removals, the contract 
system, the imperfection of our election ma- 
chinery, ete. It is needful, therefore, that 
we should aim to educate and inform the 
people, develop their patriotism and pubie 
spirit, and rouse them to action; that we 
should seek to raise the standard of living. 
close the doors to degraded immigration, 
take public charge of the great monopolies, 
adopt a better system of faxation and 
finance, and in every possible way endeavor 
to aid the diffusion of wealth, in order that 
the power of purchase and the temptation to 
be bought’ may be diminished; tbat we 
should establish direct legislation, propor- 
tional representation, and woman suffrage, to 
close the door against legislative fraud and 
oppression, and secure due influence in our 
politics to the purest and most progressive 
forces in the community; that we should 
adopt a solid civil service reform to reduce 
political patronage and spoils to the lowest 
possible terms, and take the wind out of the 
sails of partisanship; that we should abolish 
the contract system, and put fhe contractors’ 
profits into higher wages for those who do 
the work, or into the publie treasury. Whit 
is the use of employing a board of publie 
works simply to took after private eontrac- 
tors? Let the board be composed of experts, 
and employed to look after the work directly, 
so as to save the contractors’ profits: that 
we separate local and national elections, so 
that confusion of issues may cease, enact 
better naturalization laws to protect the suf- 
frage; adopt the automatie ballot, pass an 
efficient corrupt practices act, and organize 
good government clubs, that shall persuade 
good men to go to the primaries, make wise 
nominations, watch the polls, stop repeating. 
bring out a full vote, elect reliable officers. 
as far as possible, sustain them while in 
office. and pursue to the extent of the law 
all officers who disregard their duty. 


With this very inadequate review of 
this most important book of the decade. 
we are now obliged to close this paper. 
We trust that the century about to dawn 
will witness the suggestions of Professor 
Parsons and his coadjutors carried into 
practical effect. 
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THE POEMS OF EMERSON 
BY CHARLES MALLOY 


SEVENTEENTH PAPER 


“SAADI.”—IT. 


Whispered the Muse in Saadi’s 
“O gentle Saadi, listen not, 
Tempted by thy praise of wit, 
Or by thirst and appetite 

For the talents not thine own, 
To the sons of contradiction.” 


cot: 


Emerson seems always averse to argu- 
ment. In a letter written to Henry Ware, 
in answer to what Ware had written him 
after the Divinity School address, he says: 


I believe I must tell you what 1 think of 
my new position. It strikes me very oddly 
that good and wise men at Cambridge and 
Boston showld think of raising me into an 
object of criticism. I have always been, 
from my very incapacity of methodical writ- 
ing, “a chartered libertine,” free to worship 
and free to rail; lucky when I could make 
myself understood, but never esteemed near 
enough to the institutions and mind of so- 
ciety to deserve the notice of the masters of 
literature and religion. I have appreeiated 
fully the advantage of my position; for 1 
well know that there is no scholar less will- 
ing or less able to be a polemic 1 could not 
Live account of myself, if challenged. I 
could not possibly give you one of the “argu- 
ments” you cruelly hint at, on which any 
doctrine of mine stands. For I do not know 
what arguments mean in reference to any 
expression of a thought. I delight in telling 
what I think, but if you ask how I dare 
gay so, or why it is so, I am the most help- 
less of mortal men. I do not even see that 
either of these questions admits of an 
answer. So that, in the present droll post- 
ure of my affairs, when I see myself sud- 
denly raised into the importance of a heretice, 
I am very uneasy when I advert to the sup- 
posed duties of suche a personage, who is 
expected to make good his thesis against all 
comers. 

I certainly shall do no such thing. I shall 
read what you and other good men write, 
as I have always done,—glad when vou 
speak my thought, and skipping the page 
that has nothing for me. I shall go on, 
just as before, seeing whatever I can, and 
telling what I see: and, I suppose, with the 
game fortune that hashitherto attended me, 
the joy of finding that my abler and better 
brothers, who work with the sympathy of 
society, loving and beloved, do now and 
then unexpectedly confirm my perceptions, 


and find my nonsense is only their thought 
in motley. 


“Listen not to the sons of contradic- 


tion.“ Emerson in his high standard for 
manners, did not like “contradiction,” 


and who does? One can say what is 
proper for him to say in a manncr more 
graceful than in the form of contradic- 
tion to another. Let him say it as an 
initial remark, and thus avoid the risk of 
dissent which comes from expressed op- 


position. “Always take the affirmative,” 
he says. This of course with due quali- 
fication. That is to say, let us assent 


when we can as well as not; or if we can- 
not assent we can be silent. It is not 
worth while to dispute everything we may 
not agree with. Jt is too much of a task 
to set everybody right, and who wants an 


interminable argument. Ilow offensive 
is the incorrigible contradictor. He con- 


veris conversation into noise. 

“When men consult vou, it is not that 
they wish you to stand on tiptoe and 
pump your brains, but to apply your hab- 
itual view, your wisdom, to the present 
question, forbearing all pedantries and the 
very name of argument; for in good con- 
versation parties do not speak to the 
words, but to the meanings of each other.” 
Emerson in the following words gives an 
example of some of these graces and vir— 
tues: “It was my fortune not long ago, 
with my eyes directed on this subject, to 
fall in with an American to be proud of. 
I said never was such force, good mean- 
ing, good sense, good action, combined 
with such domestic, lovely behavior, such 
modesty and persistent preference for 
others. Wherever he moved he was the 
henefactor. It is of course that he should 
ride well, shoot well, sail well, keep house 
well, administer alfairs well, but he was 
the best talker, also, in the companx.— 
what with a perpetual practical wisdom, 
with an eve always to the working of the 
thing, what with the multitude and dis- 
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tinction of his facts (and one detected 
continually that he had a hand in every- 
thing that has been done), and in the 
‘temperance with which he parried all of- 
fense and opened the eyes of the person 
he talked with without contradicting 
him.” 

Note the words,—“the temperance 
with which he parried all offense, and 
opened the eyes of the person he talked 
with without contradicting him.” The 
man referred to was the late John M. 
Forbes. 

“Society is infested with rude, cynical, 
restless, and frivolous persons, who prey 
upon the rest, and whom a public opin- 
ion concentrated into good manners— 
forms accepted by the sense of all—can- 
not reach,—the contradictors and railers 
at public and private tables, who are like 
terriers who conceive it the duty of a 
dog of honor to growl at any passer-by, 
and do the honors of the house by bark- 
ing him out of sight. I have seen men 
who neigh like a horse when you contra- 
dict them or say something which they do 
not understand; these are social inflictions 
which the magistrate cannot cure or de- 
fend you from.” “Bad behavior the laws 
cannot reach.” Of course, in the mis- 
cellaneous business of life there must be 
much contradiction. Our poet has in 
mind his ideal, and the high and rare re— 
finements of society at its best. 

Emerson seems to have shrunk from 
the impossible task of setting himself 
right with men who did not sce what he 
saw, and who could never take it from 
him. They must be so far transcendent- 
alists as to find the truth as he found it, 
by way of an open door into the source 
of all truth, and not from another. Ar- 
gument too often only confirms an op- 
ponent in his erroneous views. It is told 
of the Damascus blade that it sometimes 
cut a man's head off and he didn't know 
it. It was only after some stirring about 
that he found his head was really severed 
from the rest of his body. This is al- 
legory often for the arguing man. Some 
keen blade has cut off his intellectual 
head, but he talks on automatically, yet 
shows no connection with what is vital 
in the question. Emerson didn't like to 
talk with men without heads. Those who 


really belonged to him received him at 
sight, as in the case of a great prototype 
of old. Uriel in the poem did not argue 
with the old gods. He left them to “truth 
speaking things,“ and the old gods “shook 
at last, they knew not why.” 

It is hard, when charmed by the power 
and beauty in another’s work, not to feel 
the impulse of imitation. “Trust thy- 
self, never imitate,” says Emerson. Resist 
“the thirst and appetite for talents not 
thine own.” Thus whispered the Muse 
in Saadi’s cot. 


Never, son of eastern morning, 
Follow falsehood, follow scorning. 


“Son of eastern morning,” as applied to 
the historic Saadi, fits well the ideal 
Saadi, who is Emerson himself, as we 
have said before. Falsehood and scorning 
are not quite co-ordinate, one the subject 
of moral and one of esthetic reprobation, 
yet both alike beneath the good and gen- 
tle Saadi. Scorn is always bad manners, 
and is always a sign of weakness. A strong 
character rarely employs it. Said Willis 
in one of his last poems, “I have un- 
learned contempt.” Men in controversy 
are apt to lose their tempers; and what is 
so bitter as a controversy upon some trifle 
in religion? What is your point worth,” 
we say to the furious champion, “if it 
doesn’t keep you in good nature?” The 
best argument is to be what one teaches. 
“What argument has thy life lent to thy 
creed?“ So the poet says for “his pat- 
tern on the mountain:” 


Denounce who will, who will deny, 
And pile the hills to scale the sky; 
Let theist, atheist. pantheist, 
Define and wrangle how they list, 
Fierce conserver, fierce destroyer,— 
But thou. joy-giver and enjoyer, 
Unknowing war, unknowing crime, 
Gentle Saadi, mind thy rhyme; 
Heed not what the brawlers say, 
Heed thou only Saadi’s lay. 


It seems as if Emerson could easily have 
set men right in their want of apprehen- 
sion, or misapprehension, in regard to his 
published word, but he never cared to do 
so. His expression was so clear and plain 
to himself that I think he hardly saw 
that it ever needed annotation. The great 
truths he uttered have come slowly into 
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the full cognition of devoted readers, but 
fast enough after all. Thousands are 
added each year to those who use them, 
and for generations to come his words 
will be fresh and new. I have read him 
lovingly for fifty years. I read a page 
coming into Boston this morning. I 
committed it to memory long ago, and yet 
in the leisurely, studious way of this last 
reading it seemed to me that I had never 
read it before. Read creatively.” He 
gives us this phrase; and the reading is 
most profitable, perhaps, which inspires 
us with thoughts of our own. 


Let theist, atheist, pantheist, 
Define and wrangle how they list. 


I doubt if Emerson cared to talk about 
these famous words. They were not very 
good names for his own conceptions. 
They were too much alike, and did not 
stand for anything real enough to satisfy 
his larger, better vision. Indeed, he was 
not content with any names. How un- 
profitable seemed to Saadi the long “wars” 
and “crimes” of “fierce conservers, fierce 
destroyers.” 

Again in these lines he would deprecate 
any diversion of the poet from his high 
calling. 


Let the great world bustle on 

With war and trade, with camp and town; 
A thousand men shall dig and eat; 

At forge and furnace thousands sweat; 
And thousands sail the purple sea, 
And give or take the stroke of war, 

Or crowd the market and bazaar; 

Oft shall war end, and peace return, 
And cities rise where cities burn, 

Ere one man my hill shall climb, 

Who can turn the golden rhyme. 

Let them manage how they may, 
Heed thou only Saadi’s lay. 


If the poet is so rare a product among 
men, when one does come, certainly he 
should be left to his own affairs. We have 
many so-called poets; but the “golden 
rhyme” demands “the naturlangsamkeit 
which hardens the ruby in a million years, 
and works in periods in which Alps and 
Andes come and go like rainbows.” How 
hard it is to satisfy the exorbitant eyes 
of Emerson may be hinted in these words 
from “Poetry and Imagination:” “One 
man sees a spark or shimmer of the truth, 


5 


and reports it, and his saying becomes a 
legend or golden proverb for ages, and 
other men report as much, but none 
wholly and well. Poems, —we have no 
poem. Whenever that angel shall be or- 
ganized and appear on earth, the Iliad will 
be reckoned a poor ballad-grinding. I 
doubt never the riches of nature, the gifts 
of the future, the immense wealth of the 
mind. Oh, yes, poets we shall have, my- 
thology, symbols, religion, of our own. 
We, too, shall know -how to take up all 
this industry and empire, this western 
civilization, into thought, as easily as men 
did when arts were few; but not by hold- 
ing it high, but by holding it low. The 
intellect uses and is not used, —uses 
London and Paris and Berlin, east and 
west, to its end. The only heart that can 
help us is one that draws, not from socie- 
ty but from itself, a counterpoise to so- 
ciety. What if we find partiality and 
meanness in us? The grandeur of our 
life exists in spite of us,—all over and 
under and within us, in what of us is in- 
evitable and above our control. Men are 
facts as well as persons, and the involun- 
tary part of their life so much as to fill 
the mind and leave them no countenance 
to say aught of what is so trivial as their 
selfish thinking and doing. Sooner or 
later that which is now life shall be poetry, 
and every fair and manly trait shall add 
a richer strain to the song.” 


Seek the living among the dead,— 
Man in man is imprisoned; 
Barefooted Dervish is not poor, 

If fate unlock his bosom’s door. 


The sentiment of these four lines is 
prominent in religtous, and especially in 
Christian thought. Men are conceived 
under the metaphor of “dead” not as in- 
volving the extinction of life. The living 
lie there with latent but unawakened 
powers. Seek these potential men. 
Bring them up out of their long slumber 
in the dirt. This is the command of 
both religion and poetry, if indeed in their 
best meaning these words are not one. 
“Man in man is imprisoned.” “Dead” 
and “imprisoned” perhaps mean the same 
in this connection. 


Barefooted Dervish is not poor, 
If fate unlock his bosom’s door. 
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Every element of a noble manhood is 
there, but lies inert—in “enchanted ice.” 
Saadi bids that concealed man arise—sees 
the living and not the dead. Says Emer- 
son in the essay on “History:” “There 
is one mind common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same 
and to all of the same. He that is once 
admitted to the right of reason is made a 
freeman of the whole estate. What Plato 
has thought he may think; what a saint 
has felt he may feel; what at any time has 
befallen any man he can understand. Who 
hath access to this universal mind is a 
party to all that is or can be done, for 
this is the only and sovereign agent.” 

All this is true of the Barefooted Derv- 
ish “if fate unlock his bosom’s door.” 
And all men, high and low, let us trust, 
have before them an equal future. No 
one doubts there is a power for this. Is 
there love enough? We will choose to be 
happy optimists, and sing with Browning 
the great concept of the equation between 
power and love: 


So that what his eye hath seen 
His tongue can paint as bright, as keen; 


And what his tender heart hath felt 
With equal fire thy heart shall melt. 


Power for expression as well as arrested 
thought awaits the open door to the bosom 


of the Barefooted Dervish. Read these 
words in the essay on “The Poet:” 
“Adequate expression is rare. I know not 


how it is that we need an interpreter, but 
the great majority of men seem to be 
minors, who have not yet come into pos- 
session of their own, or mutes, who can- 
not report the conversation they have had 
with nature. There is no man who does 
not anticipate a supersensual utility in 
the sun and stars, earth and waters. These 
stand and wait to render him a peculiar 
service. But there is some obstruction or 
some excess of phlegm in our constitution 
which does not suffer them to yield the 
due effect. The poet is the person in 
whom these powers are in balance, the 
man without impediment, who sees and 
handles that which others dream of, trav- 
erses the whole scale of experience and is 
representative of man, in virtue of being 
the greatest power to receive and impart.” 


NATURE’S PERENNIAL YOUTH © 
BY DANIEL BATCHELLOR 


The little child’s universe is small, but 
all alive. With analysis and reflection 
come ideas of change and decay. 

Most of the changes about us take place 
so gradually that we are unconscious of 
them; but there are times when they force 
themselves upon our attention. It gives 
us something of a shock when we meet 
with an old friend after many years of 
separation, and a feeling of melancholy 
comes over us when we revisit the scenes 
of our early life. Under such circum- 
stances we are apt to moralize upon the 
flight of time. 

Life’s changes impress us in different 
ways according to our temperament. We 
see what we look for; that with which we 
are most in sympathy meets us every- 
where. The common view is that life 1s 
ever ebbing away, and that death is the 
inevitable goal. The popular hymn, 


“Abide with me,” shows that the dying 
preacher touched a common chord when 
he sang: 


Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day; 
Earth’s joys grow dim, its glories pass away; 
Change and deeny in all around I see:— 
Oh, Thou who changest not, abide with me. 


Looked at in this way we are in a dying 
world. 

But in our more cheerful moods we 
cannot help seeing that it is not by any 
means a dead world. Indeed, it was 
never more alive. Always dying; but, 
Phoenix-like, we see it ever rising out of 
its own ashes. Death is but a new begin- 
ning, a passing over into other life forms. 
Longfellow spoke for science as well as 
poetry when he said: 

There is no death; what seems so is tran- 
sition. 
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The death of the flower is the birth of the 
fruit. So the world is indeed a passing 
show; but it conveys very different mean- 
ings to different observers. To one it is 
a mournful procession to the tomb; to 
another it is a glorious transformation 
from life to life. 

When we look abroad with observing 
eyes we are impressed with the univer- 
sality of life. We see it everywhere, not 
only under favorable conditions, but also 
in places where we shduld little expect to 
find any living thing, as in the profound 
depths of ocean, in polar regions, in 
subterranean lakes, and in great extremes 
of temperature. We see it in vegetable 
life, each organism fitted to its own en- 
vironment, growing in rank luxuriance 
in the tropics or struggling to keep the 
germ of life in cold and darkness, blos- 
soming out in the bright sunshine or 
courting the cool shade, and sometimes 
opening its flowers only in the dark hours 
of the night. Here it is found in the 
still water, there in the turmoil of the cas- 
cade, and yet again drawing its nourish- 
-ment from the dry desert. 

We see life manifested, too, in the 
mineral world. There is no such thing 
as dead matter. The crystallization of 
the mineral is as wonderful a manifesta- 
tion of life as the growth of the vegeta- 
ble or animal. Given the required con- 
ditions of cold, heat, or humidity, and the 
latent energy springs into action. Bring 
two sympathetic atoms into contact, and 
they rush together like kindred souls. 

We are only beginning to understand 
the universality of life. Science is con- 
tinually revealing to us new spheres of 
vital activity. The microscope shows us 
a world of teeming life in a drop of water, 
while, on the other hand, the telescope 
reveals to us countless worlds stretching 
far away into the depths of space. The 
only limit either way is our means of 
vision. 

But science also enlarges our view of 
life in point of duration; it gives us an 
ever enlarging time perspective. The 
old six thousand years of creation stretch 
out into vast eons of time. For many 
millions of years this planet on which we 
live has been the theater of life activity. 
But, although earth’s course of life 


reaches far beyond our former ideas, we 
see that it is doomed to old age and death. 
The moon has passed through its briefer 
life, and is now a sepulcher of the past. 
On the other hand, the larger planets are 
only yet in their infancy, and may be just 
entering upon their grandest life activi- 
ties when our earth has run out its course. 
From the lifetime of planets we can let 
our imagination try to compass the 
larger life of suns. And yet, vast as their 
duration must be, astronomy shows us 
the light of expiring suns, and hints 
strongly at others out of which the light 
of life has long since gone. But it shows 
us, also, other suns and systems in their 
fresh youth; while scattered through space 
are nebulous masses still inert or just 
dawning into organized life. And so our 
time view stretches out beyond the limit 
of thought, until the rise and fall of 
worlds and systems seem to us like “the 
breathings of eternity.” 

Or, if we look in the other direction we 
see how a whole life experience may be 
compressed into a year, a day, an hour, 
possibly into a moment. And these lives 
may be as full and complete as those 
which stretch out into longer periods. 
Length of years is not essential to com- 
pleteness of life. Even in our human 
experience we know that the passage of 
time does not determine the extent of our 
living. There are hours which are filled 
with richer life experiences than come to 
us in ordinary years. In dreams we 
sometimes live long periods in a few wak- 
ing moments, and the testimony of 
drowning people is that at the instant of 
passing into insensibility they seem to 
live over every act and thought of their 
past lives. Big and little, long and short 
are comparative terms. When the mind 
has been dwelling upon great astronomical 
problems our earth appears like a little 
ball spinning in its orbit. At other times, 
when we have been studying the minute 
forms of life, an insect may appear gigan- 
tic. Are we to conclude, then, that time 
and space are mere mental abstractions? 
They belong only to our lower states of 
existence. In the world of sense they 
have their meaning and use; but as we 
pass out of the phenomenal into the spir- 
itual time and space lose their signifi- 
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cance. In that higher life we learn that 
the real is universally here and now. 

Consider next the inexhaustible nature 
of life. For every death there are a hun- 
dred possible births. Count the seeds 
which fall every year from a single tree. 
Pick up any one of these, strip it of its 
protective covering, and there lies the 
vital germ of a new tree. A fish will 
spawn many thousands of eggs, and in 
each tiny egg is guaranteed the perpetua- 
tion of the race. Increase and multi- 
ply,” is the mandate that has gone forth 
everywhere. Mother earth gives no sign 
of barrenness and old age; everywhere are 
evidences of fertility and of the comeli— 
ness of youth. When we think of the 
coming and going of successive forms of 
life through the ages, it gives us a larger 
conception of the lifetime of our planet. 
The advent of the human race is but a 
chapter in the great book of life. As 
Tennyson says, 


Many an eon molded earth ere yet her 
noblest, man, was born. 


We see everywhere an upward trend in 
evolution, the coarser forms preparing for 
and giving place to finer forms of life. 
It is true that there are many cases of re- 
version and backsliding, but this only 
emphasizes the force of the onward move- 
ment. As we watch the ebb and flow of 
the waves on the shore we do not see 
much gain, action and reaction seem to 
be equal; but the tide is steadily rising, 
and if we come back after a time we shall 
see how it has covered the old landmarks. 
Geology and biology show us how through 


the ages life has been struggling from the 


lowest forms up to man, and we cannot 
help asking: Has it reached its climax? 
Does progress stop here? Or are there to 
be grander embodiments of life than any 
which have yet been evolved? 

There is a common belief that there 
was more of vigorous life in the “good 
old times” than now, and, although it is 
a mistaken idea, there are some evidences 
which seem to support it. Geology shows 
what Titanic forces were at work in the 
earlier periods of the world’s formation. 
During the carboniferous age the gigan- 
tic ferns and mosses must have grown 


with marvelous rapidity, and the fossil 
remains of huge reptiles bear witness to 
the vigor of carlier and ruder forms of 
life. From such evidences as this we are 
apt to form a hasty judgment that the 
pulses of life now move more feebly than 
of yore. But we must remember that life 
is working through many more channels, 
and by finer processes. The artist can 
with a few broad strokes sketch out his 
design, but it takes thousands of finer 
touches to fill in the detail of his picture. 
The sculptor can with a few vigorous 
strokes of his hammer and chisel fore- 
shadow the statue, but it takes weeks and 
months of finer graving before the figure 
reaches its full development. If we could 
place side by side the world of the car- 
boniferous age with the world of our own 
time, we should be impressed not with 
the losses but rather with the gains of 
life. It would be the difference between 
the rough-hewn marble and the finished 
statue. 

Nature teaches that life is constant, 
and that death is but a necessary episode 
in life. The individual passes away— 
even species run out after a shorter or 
longer interval; but when the race dies it 
is only to make way for a higher race. 
Through it all life survives, passing up- 
ward through many forms. Life is uni- 
versal and inexhaustible. 

Let us now consider this matter from 
the standpoint of human experience. 
Man is nature’s crowning achievement. 
In him culminates the long upward life 
struggle through mineral, vegetable, and 
animal. Surely here her meaning should 
be more clearly revealed than in the lower 
forms. What then does human life teach 
us of nature’s perennial youth? It must 
be admitted that the outlook is not re- 
assuring to the superficial observer. In 
our despondent moods the life of the 
human race seems like a funeral proces- 
sion from the cradle to the grave. 


Like shadows gliding o’er the plain, 
Or clouds that roll successive on, 
Man’s busy generations pass, 
And while we gaze their forms are gone. 


What is the testimony of physiology? 
Passing over the fact that the great ma- 
jority of people die young, or by prevent- 
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able disease, we see that in the most 
healthy lives there is a gradual hardening 
of the tissues and declining pulsation 
until the organs become too feeble to 
carry on their vital functions. Perennial 
youth seems an impossibility as far as the 
body is concerned. But even here we get 
some hints of a more cheering character. 
If the frame is continually dying, it is also 
being continually renewed. Every night 
the tired body sinks into its death-like 
sleep; but every morning brings its new 
creation. We notice, too, that the body 
does not grow old all at once. The chief 
vital centers retain their youthful elastic- 
ity after the outlying parts have grown 
old and stiff. 

If we turn to psychology we get 
stronger testimony in this direction. 
Mental vigor is more lasting than sup- 
pleness of limb. After the body has 
passed its meridian the mental forces are 
still ascending, and do not reach their 
zenith until the physical powers are visibly 
declining. 

But there comes a time when even the 
best trained intellect loses its grasp, and 
shows the weakness of age. Is there any- 
thing in man yet more lasting? Yes, the 
muscles may stiffen, and the brain may 
lose its vigor, but the heart remains 
young. When does love grow old? See 
the aged couple sitting in the deepening 
shadows waiting for the coming night. 
Their bodies have no longer the elasticity 
of youth, and they are not able to grapple 
with mental problems as of old; but in 
their eyes still shines the old love light 
with undimmed luster. They are still 
young at heart. When does the mother’s 
love show signs of decay? It may not be 
as demonstrative as formerly. Then it 
was like the joyous leaping of the brook, 
which has now broadened out into the 
steady sweep of the river. 

Finally, in our calm moments we are 
aware that something within us—the real 
self—is ever young. And we find this 
agrees with the general consciousness of 
the race. Very old people tell us the 
same thing; while readily acknowledging 
the infirmities of age, they realize perhaps 
more fully than we do that they are some- 
thing apart from the feeble body. The 
healthy soul always feels young. At 


life's inner citadel there is perennial 
youth. 

And does not physical science teach the 
same lesson? As we go from the external 
toward the internal we see the life pulses 
quickening. The solid substance shows 
us the lowest form of life activity; there 
the atoms and molecules are comparatively 
inert and held firmly together for mutual 
support. In the liquid state the atoms 
and molecules have increased vital energy 
and greater freedom of movement; but 
they are still held together by mutual de- 
pendence. The gaseous condition shows 
an enormous increase of vital activity, ac- 
companied by free expansive energy. 

But this does not exhaust the possible 
forms of energy. Science teaches that 
there may be other states of matter as 
much finer than gas as gas is finer than 
the solid. And we find everywhere that 
the greatest forces are the most intangible 
and imponderable. What appears to our 
blunt senses but empty nothingness may 
be the sphere of transcendent vital en- 
ergy. We learn then that what appears 
to us most tangible and real is the least 
effective form of life, and that in propor- 
tion as we approach the more and more 
subtile forms of matter does the vital 
energy become more and more potent. 
What, then, must be the intensity of life 
force at the center of being! 

Let us see what nature teaches about 
the continuity of individual life, for this 
is a subject in which we have a deep per- 
sonal interest. We may trace life passing 
through endless changes, the outward 
form ever perishing, while the life essence 
remains indestructible; but this does not 
satisfy our soul longing. As we look out 
upon this cosmic life we find ourselves 
saying with Tennyson: 


What is that to him who reaps not harvest 
of his youthful joys, 

Tho’ the deep heart of existence beat forever 
like a boy’s? 


Does this life of ours lose its identity 
and become an indistinguishable part of 
the whole? Let us turn again to nature 
for her answer to this question. Upon 
the physical plane we find little or noth- 
ing to support the idea of personal immor- 
tality. Individuals and generations come 
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and go like cloud shadows. Men have 
sought in vain for evidences of a resurrec- 
tion in the animal and vegetable world. 
The argument from the seed grain and 
from the insect’s metamorphosis may 
serve to strengthen the faith of him who 
already believes in a resurrection, but to 
the scientific mind it carries no weight 
whatever. We are driven to the conclu- 
sion that upon her physical plane nature 
gives a doubtful or negative answer to the 
question, “If a man die, shall he live 
again?” 

But when we question nature upon the 
metaphysical plane her answers are clear 
and emphatic. First, there is self-con- 
sciousness. That is a factor which is as 
real as anything to be found in the phys- 
ical world. The individual is aware of 
his own existence, and recognizes him- 
self as an entity, closely related to the 
external universe, yet apart from it. We 
know that we are alive. That is an 
axiom of personal consciousness which 
admits of no question. Further than this, 
in our highest and best experiences we 
know that this life of ours is imperishable. 
This is perfectly rational from the stand- 
point of material science. Through all 
changes of form science teaches that the 
life of the atom is indestructible. And 
can the spiritual be more perishable than 
the material? This argument gains force 
when we think of the lives of the greatest 
and best of mankind, such as the great 
religious teachers of old. We cannot 
think of them as dead, when we see how 
their personality still sways the lives of 
vast multitudes. Is Shakspeare dead? 
His mind is a living force to-day through- 
out the English-speaking world? But 
there again looms up the question of in- 
dividual continuity. We are convinced of 
the indestructibility of life. It is easy 
also to see how the life of the race passes 
on from generation to generation. But 
what becomes of the personal existence? 
Is it merged into the general life of the 
race? Is it absorbed into the universal 
life? Or does it retain its identity in other 
states of being? Some seek for an an- 
swer in the declarations of Scripture. 
Others think that they have positive proof 
in spirit manifestations. But there are 
many people so constituted that they can- 


not accept these evidences, and who yet 
long to know the truth. Where shall 
these earnest seekers find the light? 
When external authority has been laid 
aside, and all other evidence fails, there re- 
mains but one court of final appeal—the 
inner consciousness. Although men may 
reason in different ways upon the great 
problem of human destiny, back of it all 
is the general consciousness of the race, 
“I am a living soul, and my soul life is 
immortal.” So far good; but when we 
begin to define difficulties arise. When 
we study two great schools of thought. 
the oriental and western, we find that. 
while they agree as to the doctrine of im- 
mortality, they have different ideals of the 
soul’s destiny. While the great thinkers 
of the East seem to regard individuality 
or selfhood as an evil, and look toward its 
final absorption into the universal life, the 
western thinkers regard the self life as 
essentially good, and desire its perpetua- 
tion in larger and fuller measure. There, 
then, we have on the one hand individu- 
ality and on the other universality. 
Which is the true explanation? Or does 
the complete truth embrace both of them? 
Let us examine them a little. 

Individuality alone separates us from 
others, and tends to a narrow exclusive- 
ness. From this flows selfishness, clan- 
nishness, and sectarian bigotry. 

On the other hand, universality alone 
is apt to lead us into a wide diffusion of 
thought and dissipation of energy. Take 
a lens, and focus some rays of light into 
a point of burning intensity. There you 
have the bigot, narrow but energetic. 
Now by the opposite process disperse the 
rays of light. They cover a wide area, 
but their pale cold light is ineffective. 
There you have the idealist, who reaches 
out vaguely into the universal, but whose 
life sympathies are never focused into ac- 
tion. There we have two extreme types, 
happily not often met with, and yet we 
are all fluctuating somewhere between 
them. It is by the proper co-ordination 
of these two that we get breadth and force 
of character. It is hard to keep the true 
balance. Although the Fast holds to the 
ideal of universality, while the West is 
more interested in the inditidual, we musi 
not conclude that either does this exclu- 
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sively. Practically, among the orientals 
universality must be tempered by indi- 
viduality, and western individualism is 
modified by universalism. Further than 
this, if the eastern and western sages could 
give a comprehensive statement of their 
own ideals the two schools of thought 
would probably be found more nearly in 
accord than is commonly supposed. Yet 
there is a difference, as is shown by the 
two forms of civilization. The East, 
placing too much emphasis upon universal 
relations, is on the whole lacking in in- 
dividual force, while the West, placing too 
much emphasis upon the individual, is on 
the whole lacking in universal sympathy. 
Each has a lesson to learn from the other. 
Let us try to realize the larger truth which 
embraces both the oriental and western 
ideals—a complete selfhood which reaches 
out into universal relations. 

Look at the structure of the human 
frame. It is one body, yet composed of 
various members, each of which must fol- 
low its individual functions, both for its 
own good and for the welfare of the whole 
body. 

More than this, modern biology shows 
that the aggregate body is composed of 
a vast number of small bodies, every one 
of which retains its own individual exist- 
ence while at the same time it forms part 
of the larger individuality. And just as 
these smaller organisms enter into our 
larger organism, so we as individuals form 
part of the social organism. We are only 
beginning to realize the significance of 
these physical truths. When they are 
generally understood they will completely 
transform society. And who can tell 


where this relationship ends? We suc- 
cessively outgrow the limitations of 
family, tribe, nation, and race. Already 


our social ideals begin to be world-wide in 
scope. At our best we feel that “all are 
parts of one stupendous whole.” We 
may be atoms in a vaster body than we 
can yet have any conception of. 

All this is equally true in the world of 
mind. The spiritual is no less multiplex 
than the material. If our bodies are re- 
lated to all other bodies, so are our minds 
as intimately connected with other minds. 
No one can compass the reach and in- 
terrelation of thought. Surely nature 


teaches that individuality is compatible 
with universality. 

Here is ‘another lesson for us in per- 
sonal identity. We learn from science 
that our bodies are being continually 
sloughed off, so that no part remains of 
what we had a few years ago. The atoms 
which then composed our frame have been 
replaced by others, and yet through all of 
these vital changes we feel that it is the 
same body. It is the paradox of the river 
over again, continually flowing away 
and yet always the same river. These 
material changes have their counterpart 
in the spiritual. As many changes take 
place in the soul as in the body,—indeed, 
these bodily changes are but the outward 
expression of what is passing inwardly,— 
but through all transition the ego is con- 
scious of its own identity. 

Material science has another encour- 
aging word for us. It teaches that the 
atom is not only indestructible, but also 
incorruptible. Whatever loathsome forms 
it may pass through, in itself it is pure. 
The very rotting process is but a releasing 
of the atoms back to their free condition. 
And is not spirit essentially pure? Our 
souls may for a time be out of tune with 
the Infinite, but the discordant notes will 
all be merged at last into the pure har- 
mony. To change the figure, they may be 
swayed by disturbing passions; but after 
these temporary aberrations they will 
swing back to the divine truth as certainly 
as the magnetic needle turns to the polar 
attraction. 

We all fecl the need of unity in the 
collective life; but the free expression of 
individuality is no less necessary. Both 
of these principles are exemplified in na- 
ture. We see unity in the law of attrac- 
tional gravitation, the common bond 
which holds all things together in sympa- 
thetic relation. Individuality is shown 
in the endless variation of created things. 
Nature never duplicates any pattern. 
And this originality of design is not a 
matter of caprice; each variation has its 
use, for it is a more perfect fitting of 
life to its environment. Every variety 
of form and habit is needed to give full 
expression to the cosmie life, and it is the 
mutual adjustment of all the variations 
which makes the rich harmony of nature. 
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An insight into these natural principles 
helps us to understand how separate in- 
dividualities may be complete in them- 
selves, and at the same time in vital union 
with the universal life. The practical 
question is how to make this ideal more 
real. 

We have already seen that we have a 
soul—or, more properly, that we are a 
central living self—that does not grow 
old with the body. And we have further 
seen that throughout all nature is an in- 
dwelling soul which is eternally young. 
But, although we have the germ of this 
imperishable life, it is in too many cases 
like the latent life of the seed or the egg, 
passive and insensible. What an inspira- 
tion comes when it germinates into con- 
sciousness! How can we get this awaken- 
ing and attain to a realizing sense of per- 
ennial youth? See how bountifully na- 
ture ministers to the body, with what 
boundless profusion she satisfies the wants 
of all her children. And not less won- 
derful is the assimilative power by which 
each organism draws what it needs from 
the general storehouse. The same thing 
is true in the spiritual world. So does the 
Oversoul minister abundantly to our 
spiritual needs; and so does each soul 
drink in from the inexhaustible fountain 
of life. 

“There is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body.” Will not these words 
of Paul bear a wider application than we 
have generally given to them? Every 
natural body has its spiritual counterpart. 
If we were not so dominated by the ma- 
terial senses, we should realize that what 
now seems to us so real is but an ap- 
pendage,—the outward form in which is 
enshrined the living reality. It is true 
not only of the human form, but of all 
forms. The food which we eat supplies 
more than animal tissue. Its natural 
body goes to build up our natural bodies; 
but how can it be transmuted into 
thought and feeling? There is a natural 
body and there is a spiritual body in our 
daily food, and as the natural body be- 
comes assimilated into our bodies, so its 
spiritual essence becomes part of our 
spiritual being. 

But in either case the amount of 
nourishment we receive depends upon our 


assimilative power. The healthy, vigor- 
ous body takes in largely of the material 
nutriment, while the poor dyspeptic 
starves before a full table. In like man- 
ner the healthy soul builds up a spiritual 
body from the same food which yields no 
sustenance to him in whom the spirit life 
is in a moribund condition. We gain 
power both of body and spirit in propor- 
tion as we are prepared to receive it. The 
fabled fountain of perpetual youth is es- 
sentially true, and it is within the reach 
of all. That is a shallow view of life 
which sees only advancing age and de- 
crepitude. The larger and profounder 
vision shows that nature is a continual 
resurrection from old dead forms. 

Even under physical conditions old 
age is to some extent a voluntary matter. 
We grow old prematurely, because we al- 
low our minds to fall in With ideas of de- 
crepitude. Unfortunately it has been in- 
stilled into us with our early religious 
training. How often have we listened to 
the dirgelike Psalm: The days of our 
years are threescore years and ten; and if 
by reason of strength they be fourscore 
years, yet is their strength labor and sor- 
row; for it is soon cut off, and we fly 
away?” And our youthful imagination 
has been impressed by that graphic de- 
scription of feeble old age in the last 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, so that uncon- 
sciously we have formed false ideas of 
physical life, in which vigorous old age 
seems exceptional, and out of the order of 
Providence. So we often hear the ex- 
pression, “I am getting too old” to do such 
and such a thing. The truth is that both 
body and mind retain their youthfulness 
when they are properly trained and habit- 
uated to new forms of exercise. 

We speak of growing old; but if youth 
means fullness of life would it not be quite 
as proper to name it growing young? The 
jovous laughter of youth is like the leap- 
ing of the mountain brook; the river that 
flows along the valley is quieter, but there 
is more fullness of life in it. We are im- 
pressed with the energy of the rocket or 
the cannon ball; but there is vastly 
more force in the silent sweep of a world. 

See how in our human relations the 
self grows out into the larger self. Take, 
for instance, the family life. The parent 
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lives in the children; and the children 
live in the parent. Into the patriot's soul 
flows the larger life of his nation. The 
philanthropist, whose sympathies are 
broad enough and strong enough to love 
man as man, irrespective of the social 
boundaries which surround him, feels 
himself continually growing larger, and 
the pulses of life beating more strongly 
within him as he shares more fully in the 
joys and sorrows of his human kind. He 
cannot grow old, for into his life is ever 
flowing the perennial youthfulness of the 
race. 

The law of life is that we gain by giv- 
ing. If we would grow in muscular 
power we must give out muscular effort. 
If we would gain in intellectual force we 
must exercise our thinking faculty. And 
so if we would have larger stores of affec- 
tion we must give out more freely of our 
heart’s treasure. There is deep truth in 
the paradox, ‘Whosoever will save his 
life shall lose it; but whosoever will lose 
his life shall save it.’ They have most of 
the riches of life who spend themselves 
most for others, for in some way or other 
we always get back more than we give. 

The best way to keep young is to keep 
in touch with the young. There was 
wonderful wisdom in that symbolic act of 
Jesus when he took a child and put him 
in the midst of the contentious disciples. 
Watch the crowd of men and women 
jostling one another in the sharp compe- 
tition of life; mark how their eyes light up 
and a softened expression comes over 
their faces as a little child comes into 
their midst. 


Trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God, who is dur home: 
Heaven lies about us in our infancy! 


No one can be irreligious in sympa- 
thetic contact with the child. 

There is a divine beneficence in the 
family arrangement whereby the parent is 
kept in close relation to childhood. Those 
childless people who see only the anxious 
care of bringing up a family know nothing 
of the rich compensation and the inspira- 
tion which come from sharing in the 
fresh life of the children. Notice. too, the 
beautiful affection which often binds 
children to their grandparents. See what 


a close bond of sympathy and of loyal 
comradeship there is between them. This 
intimate association with childhood serves 
to keep the heart young and pure. 

To the little child everything is aglow 
with life. It knows nothing of death, 
and believes implicitly in an encircling 
heaven. But this state of childish inno- 
cence cannot last; with the awakening of 
the intellect comes the analysis of life and 
death, and the distinction between earth 
and heaven. He thinks that he is now 
wiser; but knows that he is not happier. 
As Tom Hood says: 


And now that I am grown a man, 
It gives me little joy 

To know that heaven is farther off 
Than when I was a boy. 


There is no returning to this Eden of 
childhood. He must think more deeply 
until he comes to the larger thought that 
death is but a passing phase of the eternal 
life. He must go on through his doubt 
to a larger faith where he comes to realize 
that the universe, though vastly larger 
than his childish imagination, is all in- 
cluded in God’s heaven, and that every 
spot is a shrine of the Divine Presence. 

This individual experience is that of 
the human race. To the child man of 
primitive times nature was all alive. The 
sun, moon, and stars overhead were gods; 
the woods were filled with sylvan deities; 
the ocean had its sceptered kingdom; 
everywhere he was confronted with a life 
which he could not understand, and which 
filled him with awe. 

As he learned to observe the phenomena 
of nature, and developed the power of 
reasoning, the conception of abstract law 
dawned upon him. The personal deities 
which at first were so near to him be- 
came more and more removed until he 
began to doubt their existence. Poly- 
theism gave way to monotheism, and 
even this was largely obscured in many 
minds. In the analytic methods of mate- 
rial science the early vision has been for a 
time obscured. But as scientific inves- 
tigation becomes more searching it opens 
up larger issues of which the child man 
could never conceive. Science grows more 
reverent year by year, as each lifted veil 
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proves only the introduction to profound- 
er mysteries of life. 

And we find the same process of de- 
velopment in theology. First, gods and 
demons on every hand. Then creeds and 
theological definitions, reaching their 
climax in medieval scholasticism, rem- 
nants of which are still found in our 
church creeds. But this has been suc- 
ceeded by a growing perception of the 
sacredness of life, not confined to this or 
that individual, but belonging to all,—a 
divine life pulsing in every part of crea- 
tion, whether animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral,—all divine, all miraculous. 

“Once a man, twice a child,” is often 
used in a cynical sense. But there is a 
secondchildhood which is altogether beau- 
tiful, and to which all healthy souls at 
last come. It is not less than the noblest 
manhood and sweetest womanhood; but 
rather a crown of grace which is added to 
these. In rare instances we find lives in 
which the child spirit has always been in 
the ascendent. Such an one was Fried- 
rich Froebel, the founder of the kinder- 
garten. Many, too, will lovingly remem- 
ber his loyal disciple, Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body, who was a noble example of a strong 
intellect always under the guidance of 
the child spirit. And if we would know 
how the highest manhood can be blended 
with the most perfect childhood, we must 
reverently study the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth. 

The order of mental development is 


from synthesis, through analysis, to 
larger synthesis. Take one illustration 
of this. The child looks up at the starry 


sky which is all embraced in his simple 
concept of heaven. Later on he learns 
something of astronomy, and begins to 
trace the planets and the different con- 
stellations. His childish concept of 
heaven is disturbed, and his mind is for 
a time confused by the complexity of stars 
and planets. By degrees, however, these 
fall into relation with each other as parts 
of a whole, while he is able to look up 
and read in the silent movement of the 
great star clock the progress of the night 
and of the year. This is a synthesis larger 
than that of the child, but it does not 
stop here; he must go on to a keener 


analysis, to be followed in turn by a 
larger generalization. So analysis and 
synthesis succeed each other in ascend- 
ing cycles, and when he has reached the 
utmost bounds of scientific knowledge he 
finds himself looking out upon that un- 
fathomable mystery of life. Once again 
the child spirit comes over him, and he 
repeats to himself, “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions.” 

This is not a process of growing old. It 
is growing into a larger youthfulness. 
The popular idea of life is that which is 
so vividly pictured in Shakspeare’s seven 
ages of man. But observe that the 
dramatist puts that speech into the mouth 
of a professed cynic; and there is not a 
line in it which refers to the soul of man 
—the real man—nothing but his fleshly 
garment. It is not true even physically. 
Is there no such thing as a green old age? 
In the play to which we have just referred, 
old Adam says of himself at eighty years 
of age: 


Though I look old, yet am I strong and lusty; 


: my age is as a lusty winter, 
Frosty, but kindly. 


Among our own acquaintances we can 
point to those who have long passed the 
“threescore years and ten,” and are yet in 
the enjcyment of vigorous life. And 
there is reason to believe that even in 
cases of extreme longevity people do not 
live out their full count of years. Under 
improved conditions human life may be 
greatly extended, and the worn-out body 
at last drop off painlessly. 

Although we may grant that even un- 
der the best conditions the body must 
wear out, that does not affect the real life. 
The child’s dresses have to be discarded 
as the body grows to larger proportions; 
and so, although this bodily garment has 
to be laid aside, the soul may continue to 
grow into fuller life. Let us turn from 
Shakspeare’s seven ages to the inspiring 
words of Jesus, and try to realize what 
he means by “eternal life.” That which 
is alive in us can never die, can never 
grow old. We cannot conceive what the 
future may have in store for us; but we 
know that in some form our life must go 
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on, and that the conscious joy of living 


will increase in proportion as we partake 


in larger measure of the universal life. 

A loving intercourse with nature 
teaches us that pessimistic views of life 
are superficial, however the pessimist may 
pride himself upon acuteness of vision. If 
we stand by the seaside and watch the 
endless succession of waves rolling in to 
be broken upon the shore, or if we launch 
a boat and rock to and fro upon the bil- 
lows, it is natural for us to think of the 
instability and restlessness of the waters. 
But down in the depths of the ocean there 
is an eternal calm, and there is always 
peace at the heart of things, however they 
may be disturbed and fretted on the sur- 
face. These disturbances and changes 


are not in vain, they all answer some good 
purpose. Struggle is a stretching of the 
muscles. Death is the changing of na- 
ture’s garments. Down below all that 
beat the great heart throbs of life. 

It is inspiring to contemplate nature’s 
perennial youth, and to see life passing 
with witching elusiveness through endless 
forms of beauty and joy. Oh, for a larger 
faith to realize that so the tides of spirit 
flow from soul to soul. If the material 
changes are beautiful, how much more 
beautiful the spiritual transformations! 

Nature furnishes to the body an in- 
creasing supply as it is able to receive 
more. And it must be equally sure that 
with every new soul awakening will come 
a larger influx from the Eternal Life. 


WHERE GOD IS THERE IS JOY 
BY M. JOSEPHINE CONGER 


For I have seen the Lord God everywhere. 


Not 


In the creeds of one small church alone, 

But in all churches have seen his face, 

And in the silent wood there is a throne, 
Whereon he dwells eternally. And I 

Have caught him walking through the streets 
Of towns where smoké and dust shut out the sky; 


And on the stoops of mansions I have seen 


Him pause, and from the kindness of his heart 


Give blessings to a mortal low and mean; 
And in the hovels of the poor he sits 


Sometimes at even by the ingleside, 


And warms the tired heart till it forgets 


Life’s bitter cares. 


The birds that cleave the air rejoice in him, 
And in the briny deep he dwells, where pearls 


Abound, and strange and unknown fishes swim. 


On lofty mountains, yea, and on the 


Barren plains his handiwork is traced; 


And high and low, and far and near, I see 


The glory of his righteousness, the 


Wondrous workings of his will. 


Yet, when 


I think again, I do recall that I have 


Never seen the Lord God in the wars of men. 


It is frequently asked whether halluci- 
nations, visions, etc., are hereditary. 

We have made some personal inquiry, 
and find that “it runs in families” in 
some instances, and in others there may 
be one sensitive found where the rest of 
the family are professedly skeptical and 
attribute the “hallucination” of the sen- 
sitive member to various physical causes; 
but it is a remarkable fact that, whenever 
they get into trouble and are uncertain, 
they like to consult the one with the un- 
usual experiences, as to how things will 
probably turn out, thus showing their real 
faith in the matter. 


LIFE SAVED 


The little story that I am about to re- 
late has been told me many times by the 
wife of the man whose life was saved in 
a most miraculous manner. The man died 
when I was very young, the widow mar- 
ried again, and in her home I was always 
a welcome guest. This lady, whose life 
in Texas was full of romantic and thrill- 
ing incidents, passed away less than four 
years ago. Her mind, always strong and 
well balanced, remained so to within a 
«short time of her death. 

This story is well known to all old 
Texans, many of whom have had it direct 
from the parties who figured in the 
scenes. The man's grandchildren are liv- 
ing in different parts of Texas now; the 
lady’s children by her second marriage re- 
side in Austin and Bastrop. 

In the year 1827 there came to Texas 
from Missouri Josiah Wilbarger and his 
young wife. They made for themselves 
a home at Barton's Prairie, near the Colo- 
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~ DREAMS AND VISIONS 


A RECORD OF FACTS 
BY MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER 


It is not true that all sensitives are 
necessarily weak physically, and I have 
never found them to be mentally weaker 
than the other members of the same fam- 
ily, but quite the reverse. These persons 
usually have the five senses more perfectly 
developed than others, especially that of 
hearing, as I have never known one deaf 
person to be at all psychic or clairvoyant. 
This, of course, does not refer to the 
blind, who seem to have their other senses 
quickened by the loss of sight, while 
the other senses are deadened by the loss 
of hearing. 


BY A DREAM 


rado River, about ten miles north of the 
town site of Bastrop. Some ten or twelve 
miles from this home lived a family by 
the name of Hornsby. In the early days 
of Texas many adventurous young men 
came from the “States” to look at the 
country. The early settlers were always 
glad to entertain guests in their humble 
homes. At the time of this story several 
unmarried men were stopping with the 
Hornsbys. Among the number were two 
Missourians, Standifer and Haynie. In 
the early part of August Josiah Wilbarger 
came to Mr. Hornsby’s, and one day, in 
company with Strother, Christian, Standi- 
fer, and Haynie, rode in a northwesterly 
direction to look at the country. 

When some five or six miles from the 
place where the city of Austin now stands 
they saw an Indian, and immediately gave 
chase, but soon lost him in the under- 
growth. along the banks of Walnut Creek. 
At noon the men, contrary to the advice 
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of Wilbarger, stopped for rest and re- 
freshment. They were about four miles 
east of where the Texas Granite State 
Building now stands. Wilbarger, Stroth- 
er, and Christian unsaddled and hoppled 
their horses, the other two men staked 
their horses to graze without unsaddling 
them. While the men were partaking of 
their mid-day meal they were fired upon 
by Indians. Christian and Strother were 
mortally wounded. Wilbarger received 
several gun and arrow wounds, but con- 
tinued to fight valiantly, and made an 
effort to save Christian, who was not yet 
dead, by getting him on a horse. Standi- 
fer and Haynie, seeing that to remain 
meant certain death, and believing their 
comrades to be mortally wounded, 
mounted their horses and hastily fled. 
Wilbarger called to them, begging to be 
taken up behind one of them,—he even 
tried to follow them,—but a well-directed 
shot from an Indian gun penetrated the 
back of his neck and came out on the left 
side of his chin. He fell to the ground, 
but did not lose consciousness, although 
in a paralyzed condition. The Indians 
stripped their victims, and then with 
scalping-knife finished their bloody work, 
first, however, cutting the throats of 
Strother and Christian. The gunshot 
wound in Wilbarger’s neck no doubt led 
the Indians to believe that his neck was 
broken. Wilbarger said afterward that 
when the scalp was torn from his skull 
he felt no pain, but there was a sound as 
of distant, thunder. His neck and shoul- 
ders were bruised and swollen from the 
trampling of the Indians’ feet as they 
stood upon their helpless victim while the 
last bloody work was done. 

A blissful unconsciousness at last came 
to the half-dead man, and the Indians 
swiftly sped away to wigwam and the 
dance of death. The blazing summer 
sun was going down when Wilbarger re- 
gained consciousness. His parched 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, and 
a burning fever seemed consuming him. 
Led by instinct he crawled to a pool of 
water, and lying down in it found relief 
for a time. He then became chilled, and 
dragging himself from the water lay 
down upon the dry ground where the 


rays of the evening sun warmed him, and 
sleep came to him. While he slept a 
great horror came upon him, the green 
flies swarmed upon his bleeding head, and 
when he awoke, he knew by the pain that 
a greater misfortune had befallen him. 

Hopeless and despairing now, he was 
ready to give up. Hunger and an intol- 
erable thirst were added to his miseries. 
Again he crawled to the water and 
quenched his thirst,—a few snails and 
roots appeased his hunger. Weak, faint, 
suffering, a devouring element upon his 
head, alone beneath the pitiless stars, no 
sound on the chill night air but the dis-. 
tant bark of the coyote or the dismal 
hooting of the owl, no companion save the 
ghastly dead, his heart sank within him. 
In sheer desperation he dragged himself 
about six hundred yards in the direction 
of Reuben Hornsby’s, but strength failed, 
and he sank exhausted under a post-oak 
tree and waited for death, which to him 
would have been a welcome messenger. 
While lying there in agony and despair, 
his sister, Margaret Clifton, stood beside 
him, whether in the flesh or out of the 
flesh he did not know; but she brought 
him comfort and hope. She said very dis- 
tinctly, “Brother Josiah, you are too weak 
to go by yourself; remain here and friends 
will come to take care of you before to- 
morrow’s sun shall set.” Other words of 
comfort she spoke, and she bade him be 
of good cheer, saying, “You will be re- 
stored to your family, and live eleven 
years longer.” : 

Then she moved away in the direction 
of Hornsby’s house; he called to her, beg- 
ging her to remain with him, but she 
vanished from his sight, and he was once 
more alone. His sister’s words gave him 
courage; and strength was born of hope. 
He knew that his sister’s home was in 
Florisant, St. Louis County, Missouri, 
many hundred miles away, but he did not 
know that she had died the day before in 
that distant home. This he learned long 
after, for news traveled slowly in those 
days. 

When Standifer and Haynie made their 
escape from the Indians, they went as 
quickly as possible to Mr. Hornsby’s and 
reported the death of their comrades, 
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saying that they had seen Wilbarger fall 
as they rode away, and at least fifty Indi- 
ans surrounding him. 

That night Mrs. Hornsby had a strange 
and troublous dream. She saw Wilbar- 
ger alive, but in a most pitiable condition, 
- —naked, bloody, scalped. She saw the 
other men lying cold in death. She 
awoke her husband and to him related the 
dream. Falling asleep again, the dream 
was repeated, and this time so vividly 
that she aroused not only her husband, 
but the other men in the house, urging 
them to go to Mr. Wilbarger’s relief. At 
daybreak she had coffee and breakfast 
ready. The relief party consisted of 
Reuben and William Hornsby, Joseph 
Rogers, John Walters, a Mr. Webber, and 
others. Mrs. Hornsby gave them three 
sheets,—two, she said, were to cover the 
dead, and one to wrap around Wilbarger. 
She also gave them food and some fresh 
milk in a double Mexican gourd, for, she 
said, “Mr. Wilbarger will be hungry.” 

As the relief party drew near the place 
to which they had been directed, Mr. 
Rogers, who was in the lead, saw Mr. Wil- 
barger, whose body was covered with 
blood, leaning against a tree, and mistak- 
ing him for an Indian, leveled his gun, 
exclaiming, Here they are, boys.” 


Mr. Wilbarger raised his hands and 
called out, “Don’t shoot, boys; it is Wil- 
barger.” The dead were reverently cov- 
ered, and left for burial next day. Mr. 
Wilbarger was wrapped in a sheet, after 
having drank the milk Mrs. Hornsby's 
thoughtfulness had sent, and was placed 
upon one of the horses, William Hornsby, 
a youth of sixteen, and of slight build, 
sitting behind him and holding him up. 
Thus they returned to the home of the 
lady whose dream had saved Josiah Wil- 
barger’s life. 

Right here I may remark that Mr. Wil- 
barger lived eleven years ana a few 
months, but always suffered from the ter- 
rible scalp wound. He related to friends 
the story of his sisters having appeared 
to him that memorable night, but was un- 
able to give an explanation, for he did 
not know that she had passed out of the 
body only a few hours before her appear- 
ance to him. When he learned of her 
death he still could give no explanation; 
he only knew that comfort had come to 
him through his sister, and that his life 
was saved by a dream. 

William Hornshy died two years ago, 
near Austin. The old Hornsby place is 
known as Hornsby’s Bend. 

MRS. MARY McDONALD. 


SIGNIFICANT DREAMS 


It was at a dining in Atlanta, Georgia, 
in the spring of 1886. I had been to a 
“fortune-teller’s,” as we called her. She 
was a clairvoyant, possessing remarkable 
power of reading the past, present, and 
future of people she had never seen before 
and of whom she could not possibly have 
known anything. This power of hers 
had been proved in the case of many of 
the most intelligent and reliable residents 
of Atlanta. She told me on this occa- 
sion, in the presence of several of my 
friends, that certain events would happen 
to me a few years later. These events 
were of avery unusual character, for 
which my life then offered no warrant 
whatever. I repeated her predictions to 
the company assembled at this dining, and 
we all laughed gayly at my impending fate. 


I wrote down her prophecy when I went 
home, but never gave it another thought, 
as I had not a particle of faith in it. A 
few years later, just about the time pre- 
dicted, these events did happen to me, 
with such accurate truth that her 
prophecy was recalled to me by one of 
the guests present at this dining. But to 
return to my theme. My relating this 
incident on the above occasion turned the 
conversation to the eerie, the uncanny. 
Our hostess then related a strange dream 
she had had some years before. For three 
nights, at short intervals apart, she 
dreamed that her home had burned. Soon 
after the last dream a telegram came an- 
nouncing the fact that that home in 
reality had been destroyed by fire. 
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In the summer of 1890 J was told 
another significant dream. Its raconteur 
was a woman of perhaps seventy years, 
of beautiful character, intelligent, and 
charming, but not literary. She one 
night dreamed that her son, then in a 
distant State, was in great danger. So 
vivid, so dreadful and overpowering was 
her feeling of his danger, that she rose 
from bed, and in agonized prayer pleaded 
that his danger be averted from him. A 
few hours later came a telegram saying he 
had been in the Kimball IIouse, a large 


hotel in Atlanta, that ‘night when it 
burned down; had slept so heavily that 
he had barely awakened in time to save 
his life, but was unhurt. This lady was 
a devout Episcopalian, a believer in the 
literal inspiration of the Bible. Her ex- 
planation of the dream was that God had 
warned her in this way of her son's 
danger, and that her prayers being heard, 
he had wakened in time to save his life. 
Both these dreams made an impression on 
me because of the personality of the re- 
laters of them. 
JULIA O'KEÐFE NELSON. 


INTERESTED LADIES 
WORKING IN A GOOD CAUSE 


“In the Institution where I am em- 
ployed as nurse (The Home for Aged 
Women) we find many ladies suffering 
from gastric trouble caused by coffee. 

My own personal experience is that since 
a child I have been a moderate drinker of 
coffee, but most of the latter years have 
suffered from acidity of the stomach, slug- 
gish liver, and nervousness. 

I finally gave up coffee entirely, about 
three years ago, using hot water in its 
place. Of course, after removing the 
cause, the symptoms disappeared, but 1 
seemed to need a beverage more strength- 
ening than hot water, as my occupation of 
nurse required considerable exertion. I 
began to look about for a suitable break- 
fast beverage and undertook the prepara- 
tion of one by browning some wheat berries 
and using that as coffee, but the result was 
far from satisfactory. Finally I came 
across Postum Food Coffee, on a visit at 
my home in Roselle, N. J., and found it 
exactly fitted the case. 

“I have been using it regularly and in- 


troduced it to our institution. When it was 
first served, it was not satisfactory, but I 
looked into the matter and insisted upon 
having it boiled fully fifteen minutes after 
the actual boiling had started, not count- 
ing the time that it was on the stove 
before boiling again. The next time it 
appeared you would not think it was the 
same article, it was so much improved. 
Several of the patients decided to use it to 
the exclusion of coffee and I found that its 
use reduced the number of cases of indi- 
gestion. The result has been very grati- 
fying, and for two years now Postum Food 
coffee has been in daily use at the Home. 

“Mrs. Matilda Seaver and Miss Anna 
Merrill are desirous that their names be 
used to help forward the good cause. My 
mother has been greatly helped by the dis- 
continuance of coffee. She was formerly: 
subject to cramps, but they have entirely 
disappeared since she has abandoned coffee 
and taken up Postum Food Coffee. Re- 
spectfully,” Miss E. Stryker, Elizabeth, 
N. J. 


There is no wreck so shocking as a dissolute man. 


Our acts, like our shadows, follow us through life. 


All great men have been men of action as well as thought. 


ORIGINAL FICTION 


BETWEEN TWO WOMEN 
BY COLETTA RYAN 


THE MEETING. 


When I came into the village the night 
was dark, the station gloomy and unpeo- 
pled, and the general behavior of the scene 
before me tearful; but as I crossed the 
conscious little piazza I caught a face. I 
saw it only an instant, but that was 
enough. A million years could not have 
served me better. Keen insight does not 
ask many favors of time; it sees and un- 
derstands, and the knowledge of a cent- 
ury is often locked in the heart of a tiny 
hour. We looked long and earnestly at 
each other, and finally the woman smiled 
in so wonderful and convincing a man- 
ner that I approached her, saying: 

“I know not who you are, what name 
vou are known by, or where stands your 
dwelling place. All these things are yet 
mysteries to me, for they are not of the 
soul; but you cannot conceal from me, 
even through your faultless dignity, the 
inner light that shines from out your eyes 
making a home wherever they may 
turn.” 

Answering me, she took my hand in 
hers: 

“Who are we if not sisters and children 
of one Father? Your life has been freely 
given to that development of mind which 
makes, through constant and holy use. 
the face indicative of its rare beauty. You 
have followed the promptings of the 
voice within, and come here to this quiet 
village. You do not know it, but you 
have come to me.” She leaned for- 
ward, her strange, pure countenance 
filling the shadows with light. “Friend,” 
she whispered, coming nearer with each 
sweet word, “I have waited for you all 
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my life, and because I have had trust in 
your coming I have not been denied. 
See, it is a dreary night, but the stars are 
coming forth one by one; the sky is no 
longer rushing toward the earth with 
angry clouds. Behold, as we stand here 
the morning struggles for birth, even be- 
fore the midnight has spoken to the 
world of the great day to come.” She 
paused, and as she looked upon me I felt 
that heaven was not far, and, bending 
over, kissed her with my soul! 


THE WALK. 


We were walking through the pine 
woods the next day, sometimes talking 
and sometimes silent. How happy we 
were in each other! She was all that is 
grand and noble in woman, large in her 
affections, with that depth and univer- 
sality of nature that only the nearest chil- 
dren of, God can possess. Wherever is 
found this nature is power. It may be 
hidden or it may be expressed, the world 
may never hear it, or the world may be- 
come bettered by it; but, whether hidden 
or expressed, it is the voice of the proph- 
ets and the foundation of ideal love. As 
we strolled along we came upon a lonely 
grave. Gazing upon it I asked: “Who 
lies beneath us in his last deep slumber?” 
Tears filled her lovely eyes. Listen, 
she answered, “I will tell of one whose life 
was wise and wonderful and pure: 

Nobody suspected that he was a saint. 
In fact, he was thought quite an ordinary 
man. According to the far from modern 
idea of our strange village, the reign of 
saints belongs exclusively to centuries long 
gone by. 
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“I wonder what the present thinks will 
be the outcome of all these years of fer- 
vent praying and their direct and indirect 
communication with God, if not a nobler 
and better race of men and women, turn- 
ing their spirits to the light with a devot- 
edness born of time and trust, and a 
loyalty to supreme faith, grand, and god- 
like, and enduring. The world despised 
him. He knew only the stars and the 
heavens, and never dreamed of sin and 
wrong and the terrible consciousness of 
the flesh. His splendid confidence in 
mankind was the cause of many a tear, 
but it also became the inspiration of the 
noble who had forgotten that they were 
children of the sky and turned their faces 
to the world of sorrows. Because he ex- 
pected great things of the meanest, the 
narrow paths widened, the lanes became 
streets, and the streets ran to meet the 
sea that came in bearing wonderful 
trophies from far-off countries. He lived 
so near to God that when he spoke the 
multitude hardly understood him, yet, 
with so much sincerity in word and ac- 
tion did he reflect his Father that those 
who could not follow his discourse came 
to rest beneath the protecting blessedness 
of his mantle, and called him the prophet 
and the light of millions! Simplicity 
made him beautiful, and purity looked 
out of his eyes to ennoble and uplift the 
universe. The heat and cold, the storm 
and wind were nothing to him, because his 
spirit was with God and his body grew as 
forgetful of unpleasantness and pain as 
did his soul. He never died, though the 
bells tolled slowly one dark, dreary day, 
and the mourners came, one by one, to 
lay their last token of affection upon the 
new-made grave under the tree by the 
winding river.” 


The tears were in her eyes though she 


smiled upon me, and I murmured my 
gratitude for the little story the telling of 
which had evidently cost her some an- 
guish; and all the way home we were silent 
and thoughtful, and so much nearer the 
fulfillment of our better natures that 
chance had led us through the lonely 
woods! 
BORDERLAND. 

Her wonderful personality encircled 

me as the faithful petals of a flower hover- 
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ing, through love and desire, around their 
golden calyx. Even as I slept a voice 
colored and made beautiful my dreams, 
saying: “Yesterday I met you. You 
heard from my lips a pleasant word, you 
saw framed about them a happy smile, 
yet your better vision chose to think it 
was but the invention of an unselfish sor- 
row. I have lived in the bosom of a 
friendly circle for a long year, dear 
stranger, and yet not even the wisest of 
them has suspected me of anything but 
joy and absolute contentment. I was 
dying, and through one look of under- 
standing and sympathy you raised me 
from a terrible death. If my friends 
really loved me, how could they allow me 
to grow old with pain and suffering? 
They have protected me as the book-seller 
protects a book—dusting it, caring for the 
binding, and returning each new day, 
through duty and force of habit, to see if 
it has not slipped away. The idealist 
comes along, and pushing aside all others, 
looks into the depths of its yearning 
pages! 

“O stranger, it is yours! Take it, and 
place it near your soul; for you, and for 
those of your image and likeness, it was 
created and brought into the world.” 


I awakened. She was bending over me. 

“When did you come to me, dear com- 
rade?“ I murmered, dreamily. 

“Ah, little one,” she whispered, “do 
you not know that there is no coming or 
going in real affections? United minds 
have learned to laugh at time and dis- 
tance, finding God good enough and great 
enough to allow the least of his children, 
if they are possessed of sufficient depth 
of feeling and sympathy, to converse 
across the miles regardless of time and 
place. But,” she added, smiling down 
upon me, “if you would know when my 
physical presence broke in upon your 
slumbers I will tell you that I have onty 
just arrived, also that it is a rare and 
wonderful day, and that the placid little 
village has been astir for the last two 
hours.” 

Turning over, I fell into that prepara- 
tory dozing which makes breakfast 2 
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deliciously doubtful possibility in the near 
and beckoning future. While beneath 
me in the garden, a beautiful, rich, low 
voice came forth from its inner heaven re- 
flecting the fair unseen world with a glad- 
ness and a sadness that can only be de- 
scribed by the rain falling over the sun. 


CONFIDENCES—I. 


And all the while we had never spoken 
of love,—we, of the dreamers’ kingdom, 
we who had traversed cloudland from 
dawn till eve, for one glimpse of light and 
fuller understanding. We both knew 
intuitively that the time must come, as 
we felt, through some strange and myste- 
rious consciousness, that carried its silent 
messages from mind to mind, that we 
both had loved, and loved deeply and 
fervently and sincerely. When two 
women of strong feelings, with a passion 
for the highest and best in art, and a 
steadily growing ambition to fulfill the 
promise of their better selves for the bet- 
terment of those around them, when two 
women whose lives though often physic- 
ally divided have run in the same mental 
channel, there is much actually known 
of each other even before the meeting of 
their hands. And when at last they stand 
face to face it is neither wonderful nor 
remarkable that they are familiar with 
the great events that have visited each soul 
without even so much as giving their 
verbal names. So it was not strange that, 
though we had not touched upon the 
subject of love, we both felt and knew 
that love had not escaped us. 

“Tell me about him,” she said, looking 
into my eyes with a true woman’s appre- 
ciation and understanding. 

“I was lonely, desolate, and unhappy, 
with a gift of expression that had no more 
purpose than to sing freely and melodi- 
ously without a thought or care of the 
morrow. I looked at the world, but found 
so little there that I would turn back to 
my pen, with tears in my eyes withholding 
the poor shadow that I desired to reflect 
upon the spotless paper. It was hardly 
worth the writing—and so I waited. 
Long weary months passed, and when 
they asked me why I did not work I could 
only reply, ‘I am waiting—waiting—’ and 
one day he came. 


“Ile showed me the great, breathing 
world. He told me how to look upon it 
and grow rich in thought, and deed, and 
purpose. He showed me how, in every 
life, rested the seed of beauty, and love. 
and happiness, and that there was no sor- 
row for the brave and watchful soul. He 
was iny father, teacher, and brother be- 
fore he became my lover, and I was the 
little child learning and learning, until 
at last I began to stand alone with my 
face toward the sky, and my heart and 
mind full of the wonders of God. I 
learned that children must be born before 
they are begotten. That the mind of 
every man and woman, whether married 
or single, is unconsciously creating the 
voice of the Future. I learned that there 
is but one love in all this universe, and 
that the supreme love of God; that we 
are all children of one Father, and that 
making me the sister of my lover, I forgot 
to steal him from his duties, and prayed 
that he should serve his Master as a beau- 
tiful and sacred proof of the affection he 
bore the highest and best and noblest in 
my nature. 

He is just as human as other men, for 
all I have told you. God gives richest 
natures the greatest struggles in the war 
between the body and the soul. It is the 
saving compliment that he bestows upon 
them, believing them strong enough to 
triumph over the material world, with 
the limitless wealth of spirit born of 
strength and desire. 

“One twilight we were together. We 
did not often see each other, and this day 
we had met after a separation of many 
months. 

„Alas, our little brother and sister love, 
where did you bury yourself in that burn- 
ing hour? He pressed me closely to his 
wildly beating heart, murmuring anything 
but the message of a father to his child. 
O resolutions! O newer and better ideas 
of loving and living, where did you all 
hide yourselves that terrible moment? 
Kiss after kiss he showered upon my 
trembling lips. What a fiery soul was 
clasping me to itself. Oh, God, I prayed 
for strength to take me from this flaming 
danger, and, as I turned my mind to higher 
things, my lover died, and, as the sun 
went down, my nearest friend returned— 
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‘Dear child, forgive me,’ and I bowed my 
head, and through the beauty and silence 
of the twilight we dreamed of that dear 
day when we should begin to live a holy 
and united hfe, when love should crown 
us with a wedding song and all the stars 
command us to be wise, and turn our 
every feeling to the skies.“ 


CONFIDENCES—II. 


“I hardly know how to begin to tell 
you of my love life,” she said, after thank- 
ing me with tears in her eyes for my trust 
and confidence in her sympathy and 
womanhood. “I have always had to love 
something.” She smiled at the sad humor 
of what must have passed through her 
mind. “If it was not a plant it was a 
bird, and once it was a little red tin dog 
who, if he could have spoken, would have 
told you that I was capable of a great deal 
of affection. As I grew older my yearn- 
ing for love and something to love became 
stronger with each new hour. One day 
a great master of vocal art told me that I 
was possessed of an unusual voice,—that 
I should work and work with an ideal be- 
fore me; and so I threw myself into my 
labor, and art became my love. Oh, I 
was so true to this love! I dreamed of 
my service to humanity and a wonderful 
mission that I must unveil for my listeners. 
But I had many trials, and jealousy and 
injustice, and sometimes scrious faults of 
my own, made my life very sad and bitter 
and lonely. I would appeal to art for 
mercy, with tears in my eyes. ‘Help me! 
Help me!’ I would cry; but my out- 
stretched arms clasped only the barren 
air, and I would again sink into the shad- 
ows still ambitious, but so heartsick and 
discouraged. He found me in just such 
a mood as this. 

“Taking my hands in his he whispered: 
‘Poor little bird, how can you sing when 
you have no branch to lean upon, no tree 
to protect you from the voice of the wind 
and rain? You are telling the world of 
home and love and happiness when you 
have never honestly even felt any of these 
pure blessings. Look at me, dear one, 
and tell me if you are not weary of climb- 


ing the rugged and narrow path alone and 
unassisted? You have been so brave, so 
strong; but it is not in the nature of 
things that you should go on in this dreary 
way.’ 

“I thought I should die of joy! I had 
never felt such trust in any man before. 
I was at rest and happy in his noble arms, 
and I wept such tears as only a weary trav- 
eler sheds on entering heaven after a ter- 
rible struggle with life upon the cruel 
earth. Just what you say of your lover 
I say of mine. He is my guide and master, 
my life, my hope, and my star, and for 
him I am living, and working, and loving 
my fellow-men, that I may be worthy of 
his great and wonderful manhood!” 


THE PARTING. 


Then came the day of parting. The 
sun assumed a father’s gentleness in break- 
ing the news to us, and the pleading 
breezes, pausing in their hurry, waited to 
give us of their sympathy and affection. 
Even the old station looked happier, for 
the brilliancy of the sky was reflected 
upon it, and the sleepy little village seemed 
to be more alive than usual, unconsciously 
helping us to postpone our tears until 
philosophy had given them no good reason 
to exist. “You will write, dear, will you 
not?” she said, placing her hand within 
mine. “Yes,” I replied, as in a dream, 
trying to realize that the hour had truly 
come. “And you will let me know when 
vou pass through—” “Of course, my 
comrade, and the time will not be long, 
believe me.” Just then the train came 
furiously between our words, until at last 
we were obliged to listen by the face alone 
to guess its loving messages. “I must leave 
you now,” I whispered. She did not hear 
me, but guessed it was time for me to go. 
Closing me within her great, womanly 
arms, she kissed warmly: “My friend! My 
friend!” she cried, “and must I lose you 
after so much joy?” “Tis but the begin- 
ning, dear,“ I weakly said; “we are just 
ending a beautiful prelude; besides,“ 1 
added, half smiling, “you know there is 
no coming or going in real affection.” 

And then I lost her in the lonely crowd! 


TWO HEARTS FOR ONE’ 


BY MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER 


CHAPTER Xv. 


One of the recruits was even so bold as 
to ask her if she would give him “the tip 
of one of those bright curls to carry to the 
war.“ 

Of course, Hal’s blood was up in a mo- 
ment, and he listened for the answer, but 
there was none; the child paused, sent a 
look of amazement at the recruit, and 
never looked at him again and went away 
alone. Later Mr. Van Horn found her in 
the library fast asleep in the chair he had 
left at the table. Her face was very pale, 
but sweet and calm. What a change since 
that gold had been returned, he thought. 
No sorrow now; all was peace within. 
She was growing quite happy again. One 
little slipper had dropped to the floor, and 
mechanically he picked it up. He was de- 
liberating whether to wake her or to leave 
the room when Hal appeared. Mr. Van 
Horn pointed to her. Hal scarcely grasp- 
ed the situation when Minnie woke with a 
start, missed her slipper, and looked down. 

Hal’s eyes were riveted upon it in Mr. 
Van Horn’s hand. 

“Here, darling, here it is.” 

“Oh, thank you. How long have you 
been here?” 

“Just a moment.” 

Her eves were fastened upon Hal—the 
old white look. Mr. Van Horn had 
stooped to put the slipper on her little 
foot, but. still looking at Hals white face, 
she drew back, put out her hand, took the 
slipper from him, smiled, threw it on the 
floor, and slipped her foot into it. 

Mr. Van Horn rose calmly, told her the 
nap had made her eyes very bright and 
her cheeks very rosy. | 

Minnie still looked at Hal. What was 
it? Was the sleep still upon her, or was 
Hal so changed? 
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“I am hardly awake, I think,” she said, 
“for, Hal, you seem to have grown since 
morning. Dear me! You will soon be a 
man.” 

“Do you object to that?” said Mr. Van 
Horn, for Hal did not speak. 

“Yes; yes, I do. For except you and pa 
J don't like men; they have no sense, or 
they think girls are fools. Hal, how tall 
are you any way? Dear me, where have 
you been to-day and what have you done 
to yourself?“ 

“Why?” he asked, at last. 

“I don’t know; you seem to be a man all 
in a day. Now I am going to bathe my 
face and see if the dustman has left any 
dust in my eyes. Sit down, both of you; 
I will be back in a moment. I have got 
something for you, Hal.” 

“All right!“ he said, and she went out. 

The two men exchanged glances as she 
left the room. 

Turning to Mr. Van Horn, Hal said: 

“I wish you would call her by her name. 
Where did you get that slipper?” 

“On the floor. Look here, Hal, I won't 
be watched or questioned. I told you what 
I would do, and I will do it. Now don’t 
split straws. She is indeed waking up. 
Don't let her see, in the sudden realization 
that you are a man, that you are not her 
ideal man.” 

“I fear you are her ideal of all her ideals. 
No other man would dare call her what 
you did,” he said, bitterly. 

What did I call her?” 

“Do such words spring involuntarily 
to your lips?” 

“I study no words in addressing her, 
and she understands me perfeętly always. 
But here she comes.” 

Minnie came in, and Amy followed 
with a tray. Shc handed Mr. Van Horn 
a plate of cake and a saucer of ice cream, 
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and taking the other heaped saucer her- 
self, she handed Hal a spoon, and said: 

“Come, Hal. We never divide our 
saucer, Mr. Van Horn—Hal and I; and 
we never shall, shall we, Hal, until you 
wear a mustache? That ends all our boy- 
hood nonsense.” 

Hal had taken the spoon, but it was evi- 
dent he did not care for the cream; how- 
ever, his face did brighten as she chatter- 
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‘‘ LATER MR. VAN HORN FOUND HER FAST ASLEEP.’’ 


“If you don't hurry it will all melt. I 
suppose those men in the yard are enjoy- 
ing theirs. Poor fellows, it will be a long 
time, perhaps, before they eat another 
saucer of ice cream.” 

“When do they go?” asked Mr. Van 
Horn of Hal. 

“A week from to-morrow.” 

“Dear me! What do you think I heard 


one of those fellows say?” said Minnie,— 
“that the captain had pitched heels over 
head in love with Nellie the moment he 
laid eyes upon her. I wonder how men 
know so much about each other. Do they 
tell each other all they know, as we do, 
Hal?” 

“You don’t tell me-all you know.” 

“I tell you everything I dare to. Don’t 
catch me telling things that make boys 
swear, though.” 

“You never tell me 


anything that you 
dH] wouldnt tell anybody 
H else.” 

ql “I do. I don’t know 


very much, but you know 
all I know, except—” 

“Except what?” 

„Except what Mr. Van 
Horn knows.” 

There, she had done 
it again, but Mr. Van 
Horn came to her rescue. 

“I know she played 
truant and did not go to 
school the very first day 
I ever saw her.” 

“Yes, Hal, that is so. 
Amy and I made a swing 
at the spring on the road 
to school, and Mr. Van 
Horn stopped to rest his 
horse, and lay in the grass 
near by listening to all 
we said. He must have 
thought me a ‘oner,’ as 
pa says.” 

“What spring?” asked 
Hal. 

“Why, the one you say 
you always go to drink 
when gunning.” 

Hal was silent. So 
that was why Van Torn 
loved to go to the spring. 
He turned his head, knowing that Mr. 
Van Horn read his thoughts. 

“Oh, wasn’t that the very loveliest sum- 
mer? Mr. Van Horn stayed with us, and, 
Hal, I wish vou had been there.” 

“Do you?” 

“Yes. You see you would have known 
him better, and—but it is all right. But 
goodness, Hal, how old and big you look 
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to-day! Something got wrong with my 
eyes when I slept, may be, but I never saw 
a fellow change from a boy to a man in a 


day before;” and she paused in her eating ° 


and looked at him in a puzzled way again. 

“I will be a man when I return.” 

“Return! Where are you going?” 

“To the war, down South.” 

“Oh, Hal, you don’t mean it?” 

“I do, indeed.“ 

“Then that is it that which has made 
a man of you in a day.” 

“J do not know about that.“ 

She laid down her spoon and tripped 
away to the window and leaned out, far 
out, and Mr. Van Horn touched Hal and 
nodded toward her, and, as Hal turned 
his head to look at the chadish figure, he 
felt so glad that she did not know what 
had made him so changed in a day. But 
when she raised herself up, and stood in 
the room again, he saw that her long eye- 
lashes were wet with tears, and for the 
first time he was glad to see them in her 
eyes. But, alas, in trouble how natural 
it seemed to her to seek refuge in another 
love. He believed that if he was not there 
she would have run and buried her face 
in Van IIorn's shoulder and wept, but 
she would be weeping to part from him. 


They were not scnarated except at night 
now. Hal came every morning and stayed 
all day. She was going with him to the 
camp the night before they marched. She 
and her mother were very busy now to 
get Hal off. She tried to beegay; she had 
little real idea what the war was—but Hal 
was going away; she never thought of his 
being wounded or killed, and she told him 
she was sure he would return at the end 
of ninety days. 

“But, Hal, do not appear any more 
like a man than now,” she pleaded; “that 
gray suit looks well, but I know the blue 
would be more becoming, and, Hal, I 
know it would be all the same to me 
whether it was the blue or the gray; you 
would be the same Hal still.“ 

“Now, I like that,” said Mr. Van Horn; 
“it is the man and not the uniform.” 

She went to the camp with her father 
and mother, Nellie and Mr. Van Horn, 
to bid the boys good-by. Three regiments 
were in camp; they were cooking their 


supper among the trees when they got 
there, and Hal had already burned his 
white hands. 

He stood apart at last with Minnie, 
talking of everything but that which he 
felt most, and at last he said: 

“Minnie, I shall not be there when Van 
leaves, but do not, for God’s sake,—do not 
forget me then!” 

“No, no, Hal, I shall not. Do not speak 
to me of that. I remember what angers 
you or pains you, and I tell you I can 
avoid it better when you are away than 
when you are present; for I shall remem- 
ber your face as I saw it that afternoon. 
I will never make it look so again, God 
helping me. But do try to learn to con- 
trol your temper, Hal. Do you know, I 
have thought it might injure your health? 
Besides—” 

“Besides what?” 

“That is what 
tiger.“ 

„Does he call me that?“ 

“Oh, he alwavs says you would fight 
like a tige and that with a regiment like 
you he wold face any ten thousand ordi- 
nary men.” 

“J will tell von this, —if he put some 
man ahead of me with you im his arms as 
I saw vou once, I would cut my way 
through ten thousand men and kill the 
man who held you. So there! Good- 
by.“ 

She held out her hand and his clasped 
it, —the same electric thrill. She looked 
up.—that changing red and white, those 
quivering nostrils, but, oh, those eyes! 
"Twas not the glare he fastened on Mr. 
Van Horn, not thet which burned in them 
when he swore she should not tell him 
good-by. She gazed, and he drank in the 
gaze. 

“Good-by.” He dropped her hand 
gently, and Mr. Van Horn found her 
standing alone, pale, trembling, mute, 
still, her eyes following the retreating 
figure of the young soldier, when he came 
to take her home. She was looking at her 
hand and seemed pained and puzzled. 

“What is it, dear?” 

“Oh, J want to tell you something, and 
to ask you something, it is very queer, and 
I know that you can tell me. To-morrow 
morning will do. I do not want to speak 


makes pa call you a 
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before pa and ma, and—I must go home 
right now.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


The next morning Minnie joined Mr. 
Van Horn after breakfast in his favorite 
place under the trees and the roses. 

“And now for my pet’s question,” he 


— 


said, making room for her on the rustic 
seat beside him; she seemed to hesitate, 
and then she sat down. 

“Mr. Van IIorn,“ she said, 
ever shake hands with Hal?” 
into his eves earnestly. 

“Yes, dear.” 


“did you 
She looked 


„SHE HELD OUT HER HAND, AND HIS CLASPED IT.“ 


“Mr Van Horn, what is the matter with 
Hal?” 

“I do not understand you.” 

“I mean, is he ill?” 

“Oh, certainly not. He is very strong, 
unusually so for his age. He is too young, 
though, I fear, to bear the hardships of 
army life. Why, what makes you think 
— him ill?“ 

“I don’t think so; I 
ask you. Did you notice 
anything pecuhar about 
his hand when you 
touched it?” 

“No. It is a very white 
and a very aristocratic 


hand. Is that what you 
4D mean?” 
“No. Let me see your 
hand.” 


He held out his hand 
and she laid her palm 
upon his, and said: 

“If you touch Hal, 
why, you feel him trem— 
ble, and your hand and 
arm, clear to your heart, 
will tremble, too.“ 

“Oh, no, it would not,” 
he said, trying to appear 
doubtful, but remember- 
ing Hals confession 
about her touch. “No, 
it would not, that is 
imagination.” 

“No; it is not. You 
know I never touch any- 
body but you, or pa and 
ma; but the night you 
came and Hal got so 
angry at me I was a little 
frightened. I thought 
he had hurt himself with 
the gun he had in his 
hand, and I laid my hand 
upon his arm. I felt him 
quiver like one in awful 
pain or deadly fear, and the blood rushed 
up and he was 1¢ed, and then he was so 
fearfully white. Then again, one after- 
noon, when talking of something which ex- 
cited him, he laid his hand upon the back 
of mine, and the same quivering caused 
him to tremble, and my own arm also, 80 
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that I threw his hand away; he sprang up 
and the old white and red surged up again. 
And then last night when he said good- 
by. Do you know, it is the very first time 
I ever offered to shake hands with him. I 
held out my hand to him, and as our 
palms touched I felt him tremble, and 
then my own arm, and even to my very 
heart thrilled and trembled, and that is 
what I was thinking of when you came. I 
don’t know why, and I wanted to know 
why Hal is like nobody else.“ 

“Was it painful?” 

“Oh, no; but so strange.” 

“He seems very much the same as other 
people to me. He is a very handsome 
fellow, and a brave, good fellow,—too 
much temper, perhaps; but I do not like 
lukewarm natures. Besides — Why did 
you never tell me that Hal’s father was a 
Spaniard?” 

“I didn’t think of it.” 

“Hal is a proud southern creole, two- 
thirds Spaniard. He has good blood, but 
dangerous blood in him, child.” 

“I feel that is too true? Do you know 
what an awful thing he said last night, 
and I believe he meant it,—that if a man 
held me in his arms as he saw you, he 
would cut his wav through ten thousand 
men and kill the man who held me?“ 

“T believe he would do it if he could.” 

“Just think. What could ever make a 
boy talk like that unless he were insane, 
or was a Spaniard? I guess it is because 
he js a Spaniard.” 

“He is very young; time will cool him. 
Why, little one, I might have been very 
much like him but for this;“ and he 
touched his scarred check. 

“Will Hal ever grow to be like you?“ 

“Oh, no. Hal is— What do you mean?” 

“I mean, will he ever be calm and wise 
and self-possessed, and all that you are?“ 

“Oh, 1 hope he will be a better man 
than I.“ 

“No, he can never be that. W 

“For what?” 

“For Hal has an awful tongue.” 

They both lapsed into silence. 

“Then you do not know?” she asked af 
last. 

“Do not know what, dear?“ 

“What is the matter with Hal.” 


“Why, yes, I do; but he is not ill, and I 
assure you that you will know all about it 
yourself in good time.” 

“Is it because he is a Spaniard?” 

“Partly so, 1 think; they are a very 
proud and passionate race. You have 
never spoken of this to any one else?” 

“Oh, no. I would not speak of Hal's 
faults to anybody but you.” 

“You consider this a fault, then, do 
you,—this peculiar sensation when he 


- shakes hands?” 


“Why it’s—it’s a peculiarity; it is not 
like other people, and since it seems al- 
ways to happen when he is angry, why, it 
must be a fault.” 

„He was not angry when he bade you 
good-by last night, was he?” 

“Why, no, not then; but a moment be- 
fore he had said he would cut his way 
through ten thousand men; he was white 
when he said that. Yes, I suppose he 
was still a little angry when he said good- 
by, or else he would not have trembled like 
that. Poor Hal! I wonder where he is 
now.” | 

“Some miles upon their journey, Min- 
nie, dear.” 

The big brown eyes with their heavy 
fringes were turned up to the morning 
sky wondering again and again. 

“I am so glad, ? she said, at last, “that 
you are here, for if you and Hal had both 
gone, I do not know what I should have 
done, and as one had to go, it is better for 
Hal, for I cannot be good with Hal as 
with you. I have to deceive him, or rath- 
er I have to keep everything from him 
that will make him angry, and that is de- 
ceit; and you do not get angry at any- 
thing. I can tell you anything I can 
think.” 

“If you ever find out, and I know you 
will, why Hal gets angry as you call it, 
and especially why he trembles when you 
touch him, or shake hands with him, 
you will come and tell me?” he said, 
looking steadily at her earnest face. 

“Indeed I shall. Oh, but can you tell 
me what is the matter with Nellie? She 
is just like Hal. Of all the weeks last 
week was the magic one to change people. 
Hal looked like a man in a day, and Nellie 
is getting to be an old woman.“ 


(To be continued.) 
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PRACTICAL RELIGION 


In every true home there is a well-read 
Bible, and the head of the house is fa- 


„ miliar with the New Testament and the 


Psalms, and each member has a favorite 
chapter that has wrought greater or less 
influence upon his life. I wish with all 
my heart it were read and studied daily 
in every home. 

There is no truer index to the internal 
state of man than his interpretation of the 
Bible, and especially that, portion which 
he says appeals strongest to him. The 
“Sermon on the Mount” is universally 
esteemed by Christians of all denomina- 
tions, but how few take home its lessons 
and live so that they can daily receive 
the blessing promised to the poor in. spirit, 
the meek, those who hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, the merciful, the pure 
in heart, and the peacemakers. 

Each beatitude involves all the rest, as 
one will see by close analysis. For in- 
stance, suppose we are always merciful, 
would we not be pure in heart, meek, 
peacemakers, poor in spirit? There is 
something very beautiful in this fact that 
if His hearers only remember and do one, 
he receives all. Each man receives ac- 
cording to his state of receptivity, and 
Christ framed this sermon to suit each 
mind. . 

Judge not. The person who reaches 
the state of Christian perfection where he 
no longer judges another person has ful- 
filled, or is in condition to fulfill, each and 
every teaching contained in that great 
sermon, and will surely receive the bless- 
ing promised. He will fulfill the entire 
command, for he will surely love God 
with all his heart and his neighbor as him- 
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self. Only love of God flowing in, filling 
his entire being with Christian life, which 
is love to God, and flowing out in every 
act, which is love to his neighbor, could 
bring a man to this condition. He would 
be saved from all presumptuous sins, ac- 
cording to the prayer of the psalmist. 

Quotations of the command not to 
judge are almost universally inade from 
Matthew’s Gospel, but I love that simple 
declaration given of St. Luke’s report of 
the divine sermon. If one is tempted to 
judge another for some overt act of evil, 
or what appears such to him, let him ask 
himself the question, “Am I in condition 
to cast the first stone?” and then, re- 
membering his own sins, he would repeat: 
“Judge not, and ye shall not be judged; 
and feel that instead of committing a sin, 
he had been tempted, and in the resist- 
ance to the temptation had received the 
promised blessing. 

Did you ever see a person who had 
reached this high estate of spirituality, 
who absolutely refused to judge any man, 
even as our Lord said, “I judge no man?” 
The Word of God judges, and each man 
is his own juror. Let him go to the 
Word, study the law, put the question to 
himself; he will stand justified or con- 
demned then and there, for God and he 
alone know the motive that prompted the 
word or deed. 

There is nothing more deplorable, be- 
cause nothing more universal, in pulpit 
or pew, in every grade and shade of life, 
than the judging of others, the constant 
effort to pluck out the mote from his 
brother’s eye while the most casual ob- 
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server can see the beam in his own. This 
is certainly a most presumptuous sin. 

No one has any more religion than 1s 
shown in his daily life and in each word 
and deed; therefore, he must begin in his 
own home, in his own family, to cultivate 
the principles of true religion. The 
child has ample opportunities to exercise 
his highest faculties in the very outset 
of life. Gratitude to God begins first in 
gratitude to earthly parents; love to God 
in love of parents, brothers, and sisters,— 
“for if ye love not those ye have seen, how 
can ye love God whom ye have not seen?” 

Parents can exercise patience, love, for- 
bearance, justice, mercy, fortitude. In- 
deed, the home life is a divine institution 
for education of the great family of God’s 
children. Suppose each member of a 
family takes one command contained in 
the Sermon on the Mount as his daily 
guide; he will choose the one best suited 
to his state, and if he lives up to it in 
the spirit he will keep all. Then, indeed, 
would each family on earth be as the so- 
eieties in heaven, living and working for 
the good of the fellow-man and the glory 
of God. 

We read a great deal about lynch law, 
and hear it condemned on all sides; but 
it is strange that people recognize Judge 
Lynch only as the demon spirit of an 
angry mob, and do not seem to see that 
he wears various disguises. He masquer- 
ades very often in petticoats, and judges 
without hearing, executes without trial, 
his neighbors, his neighbor’s wife, his 
neighbor's sons and daughters. In which 
form is he most cruel and deplorable? 
When he leads the infuriated mob to 
hang a criminal who has done murder or 
defiled a home, or when he appears 


clothed in soft raiment-and judges some 
thoughtless act, some innocent or igno- 
rant speech, and thus wrecks a life and a 
home by his venomous scandal? His 
cloven foot may be seen through the lace 
on my lady’s silk petticoat, and his halter 
is more often tied by the white fingers of 
gossip than by the roughened hands of an 
outraged and excited populace. 

But remember that with what judg- 
ment ye judge ye shall be judged, and 
with what measure ye mete it shall be 
measured to you again, and if you judge 
after the Judge Lynch fashien you shall 
be so judged in return. Thus we see the 
Divine Word is judge of us all. We re- 
ceive the blessing or the curse at the very 
time we say the word or do the deed that 
blesses or curses others. If we would 
but remember that each and every thing 
in this busy world outside of us corre- 
sponds to something within us, we would 
begin to correct our own lives and thus 
improve the external condition of our own 
lives and those of others. 

“How beautiful are the feet that bring 
good tidings.” How welcome the friend 
who brings love and good cheer and peace, 
who tells you the best she knows of every 
one. You begin to think the world . is 
getting better, and your heart opens and 
blooms out in its good sunshine. She 
tells you that some absent one has askdi 
for you in kindly tones and remembers 
you in gratitude and love, and your heart 
beats with awakening joy of some long 
forgotten face or pleasure. 

Look for the good, seek it persistently, 
and if you find not good, refuse to see, 
much less speak of the evil. 


MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER. 


QUEEN VICTORIA’S DOMESTIC EXAMPLE 


No one has ever set a finer example to 
women than the Queen of England, who 
is to a large extent her own housekeeper. 
Every morning a paper of suggestions 
from the clerk of the kitchen is placed be- 
fore her, from which in her own hand she 
orders the menus for herself and such of 
her grandchildren as may be with her. 


Of course, everything good in season 
is served at the royal table, but it is a 
fact worthy of remembrance that the 
queen’s personal diet is of the simplest. 
For breakfast, eggs and dry toast or fancy 
bread is all that she ever takes, and the 
queen’s housekeeping books are most 
minutely and methodically kept. The 
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proper requisition, signed by the head of 
the “department concerned, accompanies 
all stores that are served out; not a bag 
of dog biscuit can be ordered for the ken- 
nels unless of the proper printed form. 
This method was adopted by this do- 
mestic queen and the late prince consort 
in direct contrast to the chaos which de- 
scended from the days of George IV., and 
entirely does away with waste and ex- 
travagance, and enables her majesty to ex- 
ercise that wise control over her finances, 
and yet to keep the grandest establish- 
ment on the relatively smallest royal in- 
come in Europe, and sets the example to 


all women in her kingdom, from the 
peasant to the prospective Queen of Eng- 
land. 

The quiet home life that she enjoys 
probably more than any other queen has 
ever done, and her simple diet, are the se- 
crets of the queen’s good health at eighty- 
one. . It were well if all women could 
emulate her example. Another prime 
factor in her superb health has been the 
fact that she has virtually lived in the 
open air, has done cheerfully all her work, 
and has been ever known as the best of 
mothers, the most faithful of wives, and 
the most conscientious of sovereigns. 


REST 


Rest is essential for the life and healthy 
growth of all things, and the best use of 
all thing®. 

The tree rests in winter. The sap 
flows down and rests in the cradle of its 
roots; The very earth rests from plow 
and hoe. When spring comes the blood 
of the tree, its soul, wakes up and starts 
upon its journey of life to every tiny 
branch. Why did it rest in winter? Be- 
cause its lungs were dead and incapable 
of breathing sufficiently to keep vigorou: 
life active. So when its blood runs up 


the buds come and begin to breathe new 
breath into the tree, its leaves, its flowers 
and fruits. Each person will observe a 
season of the year when he feels lesg 
active than at other seasons; if he would 
arrange it to rest, that is, take Jess vigor- 
ous exercise mentally and physically, he 
would live longer and enjoy life to its 
fullest. Why, the very knife blade be- 
comes dull with use, and the wise man 
lays his tired razor away to rest, and takes 
it from its case every molecule readjusted 
and ready to do good service. 


CHANGE IN FOOD WORKS WONDERS IN 
HEALTH 


It is worth knowing that a change in 
food can cure dyspepsia. “I deem it my 
duty to let you know how Grape-Nuts food 
has cured me of indigestion. 

“T had been troubled with it for years, 
until Jast year my doctor recommended 
Grape-Nuts food to be used every morn- 
ing. I followed instructions and now I am 
entirely well. 

“The whole family like Grape-Nuts. 
We use four packages a week. You are 
welcome to use this testimonial as you see 
fit. I am willing to give any information 
to any one who desires to see or write 
me regarding Grape-Nuts.” Respectfully, 
Mrs. C. H. Lowe, 681 Parker St., Roxbury, 
Mass. 


The reason Mrs. Lowe was helped by 
the use of Grape-Nuts food, is that the 
food is predigested by natural processes 
and therefore does not tax the stomach 
as the food she had been using; it also 
contains the elements required for build- 
ing up the nervous system. If that part 
of the human body is in perfect working 
order, there can be no dyspepsia, for 
nervous energy represents the steam that 
drives the engine. 

When the nervous system is run down, 
the machinery of the body works badly. 
Grape-Nuts food can be used by small 
children as well as adults. It is perfectly 
cooked and ready for instant use. 


EDITORIALS 


COUNT TOLSTOI’S NEW NOVEL* 


I. 


Count Tolstoi’s new novel, bearing the 
singular but not inappropriate title of 
“Resurrection,” has occasioned much con- 
troversy; and, while being enthusiastically 
praised on the one hand as one of the 
most moral and noble creations of modern 
fiction, it has called forth savage and in- 
temperate attacks from leading critics, 
some of whom denounce it in unmeasured 
terms as being distinctly vicious, more in- 
jurious than the most realistic French 
novels of the day. These widely diverg- 
ent opinions are not surprising to one who 
understands the different view-points of 
the critics. By those who believe that a 
wrong must be recognized and its essen- 
tial evil appreciated before there is hope 
of its being righted, this work will be 
hailed as a needed voice in the modern 
wilderness of social and political life; 
while by those who hold that more injury 
than good results from calling attention 
to acknowledged evils, those who believe 
that the way to exalt life is to ignore the 
vicious and see only the good, or at least 
emphasize only that which is high and 
fine, this book will naturally be regarded 
as of doubtful benefit; and those critics 
who distrust the new, who fear to see the 
established order assailed, or those who 
cling to the principles which are repre- 
sented by the old idea that “divinity 
hedges the throne,’—those who believe 
that the ruling power, whether czar, king, 
emperor, president, governor, or mayor, 
should not be criticised, and also that the 
judiciary and the machinery of law 
should be regarded as sacred,—wil] find 
in this book much to be condemned, as 
Count Tolstoi believes that justice is 
above law, and that corruption, brutality, 


*“Resurrection.” by Count Leo Tolstol. Cloth. 
„ Price, $1.50. New York, Dodd, Mead 
Co. 
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-from the path that ends in night. 


inhumanity, and the absence of love and 
human interest among the judges, the 
rulers, and the jailers is doubly criminal, 
and being thus criminal it should be ex- 
posed, that the wrongs may be righted... 


II. 


“Resurrection” is a novel of the type of 
“Les Miserables,“ though the author in- 
sists on carrying home to the conscious- 
ness of the reader the vital tr@ths with 
which he deals, in a more pronounced, 
persistent, and positive manner than did 
the great Frenchman when unfolding the 
results of man's struggle with unjust laws, 
customs, and conditions. But Tolstoi is 
always first the preacher, prophet, or 
teacher, and in Hugo the poet and artist 
are nicely balanced with the humanitarian 
philosopher. Count Tolstoi's work is a 
prophet's cry no less than a thrilling tale. 
It is throughout realistic, but it differs so 
widely from all that class of realistic 
works in which the authors seek to reap a 
fortune by catering to prurient tastes 
that it must not be confounded with the 
productions of such writers as Zola and 
Daudet. Like Shakspeare, Tolstoi, when 
he describes sin, vice, and evil, makes 
them so repulsive that one instinctively 
shrinks from contemplation of the au— 
thor's portrayals; and he brings forward 
the terrible harvest that comes from the 
sowing of the flesh so vividly that it is in- 
conceivable that any one could read 
“Resurrection” without being compelled 
to pause and consider, even if he be so 
enamored of sin as to refuse to turn away 
The 
realism of Count Tolstoi is like that of 
Ibsen. It concerns itself with the small- 
est details of life. It is as though the 
writer were taking the reader through the 
inferno of modern civilization. He is 
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compelled to breathe the vitiated atmos- 
phere, to see and feel the truth of con- 
ditions very unjust and wrong—condi- 
tions that cannot exist if the facts are 
known and the conscience of man has 
been deeply moved. It seems to me that 
the sincere, earnest man or woman who 
reads “Resurrection” will say, Let so- 
ciety do as it will; as for me, I shall hence- 
forth strive to do right, not only in my 
relation to individuals, but by taking a 
deeper interest in government, to the end 
that the wrongs and injustices may be 
lessened or overcome.” And yet while 
such, I believe, must be the general influ- 
ence of this book, I regret that the author 
has not omitted some passages from its 
pages. There is, it seems to me, a need- 
less dwelling on unpleasant details which 
are not particularly germane to the sub- 
ject; and though they do not vitiate the 
atmosphere of the volume, which is pure 
and stimulating as a breath from the 
frozen North, they serve to repel the read- 
er and break that close sympathy with 
the writer and his characters which one 
feels in reading “Les Miserables.” 


III. 


The story deals with the life of a Rus- 
sian prince who in youth wrongs a girl. 
The victim through her disgrace is 
forced downward, as are tens of thousands 
of poor girls in every Christian land, until 
at length she finds a refuge in a brothel. 
Years pass,and aman dies under suspicious 
circumstances. The one-time beautifuland 
innocent maiden is arrested on suspicion. 
Now it happens that Prince Nekhludoff— 
the man who years before had betrayed 
the prisoner—was drafted on the jury im- 
paneled.for the hearing of this case. 
Through a blunder in its finding the jury, 
while seeking to acquit the prisoner of 
the crime, stated that she was not guilty 
of theft, which was the alleged motive of 
the murder; but the finding failed to state 
that she was innocent of the crime, the 
jurymen supposing that such would be in- 
ferred. The court, on the other hand, 
held her guilty, and sentenced her to Si- 
beria. The awful wrong committed 
against this girl in his thoughtless youth, 
is brought home to the nobleman with 
crushing power. His conscience is 
aroused as never before, and the new 


crime of her conviction serves to call 
forth all that is best in his nature. He 
begins to work for her release. He 
visits her, supplies her with money, know- 
ing its power in lessening the hardships 
of prison life; but the girl does not appre- 
ciate his motive. It is true, she takes his 
money, but believes that Nekhludoff is 
actuated solely by a fear of eternal dam- 
nation, and is thus hoping to escape the 
punishment of his acts. The money re- 
ceived is spent largely for drink. All 
this, however, does not deter the prince 
from his determination to effect her re- 
lease, to marry her if she will consent, 
and spend the rest of his life in seeking 
to atone for the wrong done. Or, in the 
event that it is impossible to secure her 
release, he proposes to share her exile, that 
he may mitigate, so far as possible, the 
hardships of her unjust fate. He visits 
St. Petersburg, and brings all the influ- 
ence which he can command to bear upon 
the council, in the hope of having thie 
decision reversed, and later lays the case 
before the czar. He then repairs to Mas- 
lova, the wronged woman, and accom- 
panies her. In this manner he is brought 
in touch with the other prisoners, as well 
as the jailers, the guards, and the whole 
penal machinery of Russia. In St. Peters- 
burg he had been appalled, as he had 
been in the lower court, at the indiffer- 
ence to justice and human right, and at 
the corruption and brutality which 
marked the government in all its ramifica- 
tions; but nowhere was the hideous bru- 
tality, savagery, and essential criminality 
so glaringly and offensively in evidence 
as in the administration of law in dealing 
with socjety’s unfortunates. 

The sinking of self in the effort to be 
of service results, as it ever must, in 
bringing to the front the sleeping God in 
the prince, the divine that is resident in 
every one, but which unhappily is so 
seldom enthroned in the mind as its di- 
recting genius. Nekhludoff persists in 
his offer of marriage, and the poor girl, 
seeing the life and deeds of the man, finds 
her hate gradually turned into love. 
Then begins a battle in her own soul. 
She longs to marry this great, noble, and 
self-forgetting man, but she feels that to 
do so would be to blight his future life, 
and thus her own love will not permit her 
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to do that which she feels would wrong 
the prince. At length, when her pardon 
is secured and Nekhludoff again presses 
his suit, she refuses and accepts the offer 
of marriage from a Nihilist exile, who has 
been banished for life. Thus, by the 
conquest of self through the supremacy 
of love, are the two lives resurrected from 
moral death. Around this thread of ro- 
mance Tolstoi has woven a tale of tragic 
interest. It is told with that simplicity 
which marks the writings of the great 
Russian. It is very human, at times 
highly dramatic, but its chief value lies 
in its moral worth, in the vivid and power- 
ful manner in which the count unmasks 


the injustice done to prisoners, and in the 
suggestive way in which he states the case 
of the unfortunates who have fallen into 
the clutches of the law. The book was 
written with no selfish interest. The au- 
thor's sole desire is to do good, primarily 
through his message to men and women 
whose higher natures are not asleep, and 
secondarily by aiding the Russian Douk- 
hobors who are emigrating to Canada. 
All the royalties of the book will go to 
these poor people who are being practically 
driven from their native land through the 
baleful spirit of an intolerant state 
church. 
B. O. FLOWER. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


„Let men throw off this dreamy laziness. Leave 


hasheesh for the Turk.’’—Victor Hugo. 


The story is told of a tyrant who dis- 
trusted hig people. Their freedom and 
happiness alarmed him. He therefore set 
them to work making massive buildings, 
which they imagined were to be fortifica- 
tions for protection and defense in time 
of danger from without. When the land 
was fringed with these mammoth edifices 
the people were set to work making 
chains. Some of their number became 
alarmed, and sought to arouse their com- 
rades to the peril that threatened them; 
but the people went to their masters with 
their fear. From them they received 
smooth words and an extra supply of 
sweetened bread. The chains they were 
told were for foes to the land and 
enemies to the king. The disturbers were 
dismissed and discredited, when indeed 
they were not gibbeted for traitors or 
banished for incendiaries. At length, 
however, each man had made a chain, to 
which was attached a spring clasp. Then 
a great banquet was given to the laborers, 
and the wisdom and goodness of the king 
were extolled by the workers as they 
drank deeply of drugged wine. Later 
they slept, and when they awakened they 
were manacled slaves who henceforth 
wrought only for the tyrant, under the 
lash of cruel taskmasters; and those who 
rebelled were thrown into the mighty 
dungeons they had builded. 

There are comparatively few thinkers, 
but there are multitudes of manikins who 


unconsciously echo precisely what their 
masters wish them to say, though the 
thoughts they echo are against their own 
interests, the happiness of the masses, an- 
the ennoblement of the state. 


The progress of civilization will be nec- 
essarily slow so long as class or special in- 
terests or conventional methods succeed in 
confusing the public mind and persuading 
the people to accept as truth what the 
enemies of a theory say about it, instead 
of judging the new thought on its own 
merits. A theory of life is advanced by 
noble and profound philosophers, which 
not only rests on the golden rule, but 
whose every tenet is vibrant with the noble 
truths represented in the life, deeds, and 
words of the great Nazarene, and forth- 
with this exalted theory is assailed as be- 
ing destructive, revolutionary, insane, 
or absurd, and the special pleaders for en- 
throned injustice even go so far as to pro- 
nounce all thought of incorporating the 
principles of the golden rule into social 
and political life “an iridescent dream;” 
and this is done with the same breath with 
which the lip service is given to Jesus 
from the bended knee. The special plead- 
er for the old order denounces the sane, 
simple, and just teachings of the one he 
professes to adore as the very God when- 
ever these teachings are made to apply to 
to-day, instead of to life two thousand 
years ago, while profound thinkers who, 
without thought of self, lay their life's 
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rich treasures on the altar of humanity, 
and with single-hearted self-abnegation 
show, not only that the happiness of the 
people, but that the very life of civiliza- 
tion, depends on our rising to the higher 
levels demanded by justice, are assailed 
with epithets of abuse and contempt by 
men employed to reflect the desires of 
special interests, who are intellectually 
and morally pygmies beside those they 
decry; and what is more, as a rule these 
detractors of the really great are as igno- 
rant of the philosophy promulgated as they 
are morally incapable of appreciating the 
nobleness of those who care more for 
justice, truth, and human happiness than 
they do for fame, gold, or ease of life. 


How much easier it is to denounce a 
man as an ignoramus, a demagogue, or a 
knave than it is to take up the masterly 
presentation of a noble philosophy, as 
elucidated by a Karl Marx or a Henry 
George, and meet its propositions in the 
fair and manly spirit you would have 
another treat your views on any serious 
problem. Now, so long as people will 
permit the world’s real leaders to be 
traduced by the upholders of special privi- 
leges and a stothful conventionalism, 
civilization will move forward with halt- 
ing step, as one held back in check by 
chain and ball. 


No spectacle at the present time is so 
common as that of a minister who sin- 


cerely strives to reflect the spirit of Jesus, 


in sermon and in life, denounced as a 
mountebank or a sensationalist, when he 
couches the words of love and warning, 
such as were uttered nineteen hundred 
years ago, in the language of to-day and 
applies the same to present conditions. A 
statesman who seeks faithfully to perform 
the sacred obligations of his oath is rele- 
gated to obscurity and loaded with epi- 
thets of abuse. The newspaper which seeks 
to bring a criminal corporation to justice 
is promptly denounced as “yellow,” and 
the hands of the “unco good” of the press 
are raised in horror at its cheap sensa- 
tionalism. Why? Well, if the secret must 
be told, because the stock of the “unco 
good” and highly respectable paper is 
largely held by those who are interested in 
other law-defying corporations. 


There can be little real progress toward 
better things until the people recognize 
the importance of considering the thing 
rather than what somebody says about 
the thing, judging the merits of a philoso- 
phy rather than echoing the sentiments of 
those prejudiced against the philosophy. 
Some months ago a gentleman was re- 
quested to go to hear a prominent orator. 
He promptly declined, observing that he 
would not waste his time listening to the 
anarchistic mouthings of an irresponsible 
demagogue. “For my sake,“ said his 
friend, “and in justice to yourself, I want 
you to go with me;” and at length he con- 
sented. The orator had not proceeded 
far in his discussion before the erstwhile 
intolerant gentleman was completely ab- 
sorbed in the clear, logical, fair, and emi- 
nently just presentation of facts of a 
fundamental character. One by one the 
cheap and shallow claims which the oppo- 
sition had raised were taken up, fairly 
presented, and exhaustively answered. 
Before the address was over the orator had 
completely captured the man who two 
hours before, when in the capacity of 
an echo of an echo, had sneered at and 
ridiculed the great man about whom he 
knew actually nothing, and against whom 
he had been prejudiced by cartoons and 
shallow abuse in papers owned and con- 
trolled by interests inimical to the cause 
the statesman represented. 


A very thoughtful gentleman was re- 
cently asked what message he considered 
to be the most urgent or vital for the 
present day. Teach the young, the mid- 
dle-aged, and the old,” he replied, “to 
cease to be echoes. Teach them that they 
commit a crime against the higher law 
whenever they denounce anything about 
which they are not competent to speak by 
reason of having fairly investigated its 
claims; and teach them to refuse to sit 
in judgment on any man until they know 
the individual in question, not from his 
enemies, but from personal knowledge of 
his life and teachings.” The man who 
gave this advice realized the fact that the 
moment people begin to think for them- 
selves the fetters will fall from the hands 
of justice, and the ball and chain will be 
stricken from the feet of civilization. 
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THE FAMINE IN INDIA 


I have just received the following im- 
portant letter from Mr. Ralph Waldo 
Trine, the well-known author, relative to 
the tragic conditions in India; and I ear- 
nestly invite the serious attention of all 
our readers to its important contents. 

B. O. FLOWER. 


My dear Mr. Flower: To-day there are 
some 60,000,000 of our fellow-beings in India 
suffering acutely for lack of food. Of this 
number 10, 000, 000 are already face to face 
with starvation, and not hundreds but thou- 
sands are dying daily. 

Government aid, just enough to sustain 
life, is being given through the agency of re- 
lief works to large numbers. Private ald is 
also doing much to relieve these terrible con- 
ditions, but still there ought to be, there must 
be done many times over what is already 
being done. The famine is one of the most 
severe apd far-reaching of any during the 
past one hundred years, and the worst is not 
yet. 

Were these conditions cxisting in any part 
of our own country, there is scarcely a man, 
woman, or child who would not rush forward 
with his or ber aid, however small it might 
be. But the mere fact of distance can surely 
make no difference with us as a people. The 
fact of this crying need, and our knowledge 
of it, is the call to us for service, each ac- 
cording to his or her ability. 

There are many thousands of people in all 
parts of our country who would gladly, I am 
conſident, contribute their portion, were the 
matter properly presented to them, and a safe 
channel for their aid brought to their atten- 
tion. May I, therefore, make the following 
suggestions to the readers of The Coming 
Age: 


During the past few days in Boston a com- l 


mittee of one hundred prominent citizens 
known as “The Boston Committee of One 
Hundred on India Famine Relief,” has been 
organized to take in hand the collection of 
funds from Boston and vicinity. This com- 
mittee has selected a chairman, a secretary, 
and a treasurer. It is already circulating 
literature setting forth the facts in connec- 
tion with the famine, and putting forth what- 
ever efforts are required for the speedy col- 
lection and transmittal to the affected dis- 
tricts of as large a fund as is possible for it 
to collect. Through its ageney alone many 
thousands of lives will be saved from the 
pain and agony of slow starvation. 


The Fitchburg Railroad has published a 
very attractive Summer Excursion Book, giv- 
ing a list of health and pleasure resorts on 
and reached by its line. The book is com- 
plete in its outline of routes, rates, etc., and 
also embraces a volume of other interesting 
matter, including list of hotels and boarding 


This same plan—and this is my point— 
can be adopted in every city and town in the 
country, and I trust that it will be adopted 
in very large numbers. Any person of known 
integrity and honesty of purpose who feels 
moved to turn an ear to the pitiable cry for 
bread that is at this moment going up from 
hundreds of thousands of our suffering fel- 
low-beings, in a country which has in the 
past given to the world some of its most 
valuable treasures in learning, in music, in 
science, in art, in thought, in religion, in life, 
can be instrumental in putting into operation 
the above plan in the community in which 
he or she is living. Special care should be 
exercised in selecting a treasurr to receive 
the funds—either some well-known individ- 
ual of unquestionable integrity or, better 
still, perhaps, some well-known banking 
house. 

An organization of a similar nature was 
formed a few days earlier in New York City, 
and within twelve days after its formation 
the sum of $30,000 had been cabled to the 
starving ones. 

Tho secretary of the Boston committee, who 
can be addressed, Boston Committee of One 
Hundred on India Famine Relief, No. 14 Bea- 
con street, Room 204, or the secretary of the 
New York comml tee, who can be addressed, 
Committee of One Hundred on India Famine 
Relief, 73 Bible House, New York, will be 
glad, I am sure, to give suggestions to any 
who may interest thems:Ives in organizing 
a committee in their own city or village, and 
also to send printed information regarding 
the existing conditions in the famine-stricken 
districts of India, as also the needs, mcthods 
of distribution there, ete., which can be re- 
produced by the various committees through 
their loral press, in letter and leaflet form, 
(te., as they may deem best. 

The treasurers of the Boston committee, 
Messrs. Brown Brothers & Company, Bank- 
ers, 50 State street, Boston, or of the New 
York committee, Messrs. Brown Brothers & 
Company, Bankers, 59 Wall street, New 
York, will be glad to receive, acknowledge, 
and forward by cable any amounts that may 
be intrusted to them by the treasurers of any 
organizetions not so closely in touch with the 
cable and the distributing agencies in India, 
or to receive, acknowledge, and forward in 
like manner any sums directly from contribu- 
tors where no local committee exists. 


Very faithfully yours, 
RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


houses at various points, their capacity and 
charges. 

Copies may be obtained upon application 
to the ticket agents of the company, or will 
be mailed upon receipt of 3 cents in stamps 
by C. M. BURT, 

Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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Furth Ixinson. 
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Life-Long 
Professional 
Success 


Is easy when you start right. The failures come from ‘‘Mistits.’’ Pro- $ 
fessional Men and Women are always failures when their teach- § 
ing and work are not entirely supported by their own Ration- & 
ality and Common Sense. 


OSTEOPATHY appeals to the Common Sense of thinking people. 
It is free from Guesswork. It is Positive not Negative. Ittreats | 
CAUSES instead of effects. It teaches its students to diag- ¢ 
nose, to discover Causes from Pathologi al conditions, without 
Asking Questions, Looking at Tongue or Feeling Pulse. 


It is these facts that enable our Practitioners to do the Greatest Good § 
and earn Largest Money from the very outset. Even our 8 
Students, some of them, after the first term, make their way and 
have liberal money to spare. } 


Course of Study, Four Terms of Five Months each —Terms begin Sep- 
tember 1st and and February 1st each year. For Terms, in- 
cluding Two Full Courses in Dissection, Dissecting Material 
and all Laboratory Work, address 


COLUMBIAN SCHOOL OF OSTEOPATHY 
M. L. WARD, M. D., D. 0., Founder; 38 Years Experience. 
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Civic and Social Problems. 


A Monthly Magazino for the Discussion of Civic and Social Questions. 
Edited by REV. J. E. SCOTT, 


Author of ‘Socialism, What is It? Is It Christian?’’ and former editor of the Soolalist, S. F.; 


Assisted by M. W. WILKINS, 


Former editor of the ‘‘Class Struggle, S. F., and a brilliant list of contributors. 
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„Astronomy is excellent, but it must come down Into life to have its full value and not 
remain there in globes and spaces.’’—-BMERSON. 


THE SPHINX. 


AN ASTROLOGICAL MAGAZINE. 
EDITED BY 
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Annual Subscription (commencing July 1, 1899), $3.00, 
Single Copies, 30 cents. Sample Copy, 15 cents. Clubs of Four, $9.00. 
To be had of the publishers. 


THE SPHINX PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


480 Massachusctts Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 
All Money Orders should be made payable to the Editor, CATHARINE H. THOMPSON, Boston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

THE SPHINX is a thoroughly first-class publication that cannot fall to interest cultured and thoughtful peo- 
ple. It is the only Magazine in America devoted entirely to teaching and demonstrating the truths of Astrology, 
a knowledge of which was possessed by the Ancients, and especially by the Egyptians. There appears to be at 
this time a large and increasing demand for such a Magazine, and indeed for all good Astrological works, and the 
interest is growing so rapidly that the call cannot adequately be met. 
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Double the Value of DO YOU WANT 


Your Desk! HEALTH, PEACE, 


IT IS 


Cheap, 
Sensibio, 
Economical, 
Clean, 
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Best 
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St. Lawrence sade even the 
wild heart of an Indian leap 
with excitement. 
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through the Thousand Islands 
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DOUBLE DAILY SERVICE + 
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Independence, Waterloo, Ww ‘ebster City and Fort Dodge. 


10 imi ” Fast, daily, few stops, buffet-library-smoking car, 
The Limited sleeping car, free reclining chair car, dining car. 
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THE TRUE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE HIGHER EDUCATION, 
BY PROFESSOR THOMAS ELMER WILL. 
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THE TRUE NATURE AND SCOPE OF THE 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY 
EDUCATOR. 
AN EDITORIAL SKETCH. 


In Professor Thomas E. Will we have a 
splendid illustration of the sturdy and 
vigorous moral and intellectual manhood 
which has so frequently come from the 
farms of our republic and aided in further- 
ing the world’s thought and the nation’s 
destiny along the highway of enduring 
progress. He was bern in the opening 
years of our Civil War, at a time when the 
moral energies and impulses of all the 
people, no less than their passions, were 
at white heat, and when all eves in the 
North were turned toward the great, 
gaunt figure in the White IIousc, whose 
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moral heroism was only matched by the 
sympathy of his great heart, and who was 
just then beginning to grapple with events 
and conditions of far greater moment to 
the nation and civilization than the people 
then were able to realize fully. 

Like the great president, Mr. Will was a 
farmer boy, being born in Stone's Prairie, 
Adams County, Illinois, November 11, 
1861. And indeed, in his indomitable de- 
termination to obtain an education, in the 
hardships of his early life and the ob- 
stacles overcome, and lastly but chiefly in 
the sturdy moral fiber which enters into 
his very being and makes him at all times 
loyal to his convictions and a passionate 
lover of humanity, we see present the same 
noble spirit which animated Abraham Lin— 
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coln. But here the points of resemblance 
cease, for in personal appearance it would 
be difficult to conceive two men more un- 
like. Professor Will bears all the appear- 
ance of culture and refinement in face and 
figure, as well as bearing, which we are ac- 
customed to expect in one whose family 
for generations has known little of the 
stern battles for bread with which the 
millions of earth are so deeply concerned; 
and in nature he possesses the refinement 
and sensitiveness which the world is not 
accustomed to expect among those who 
have almost from the cradle, step by step, 
battled their way through life, and I imag- 
ine this very sensitiveness, wedded as it is 
to an awakened conscience, has served to 
intensify ‘his interest in bettering the con- 
dition of the poor, especially in broaden- 
ing their mental horizon and enriching, 
dignifying, and making more happy and 
comfortable the lot of the people, and 
especially that of the farmers. 

Those whose early life has been spent. 
as was my own, on a farm in southern 
Ib nois, know full well how hard and in a 
way barren is the life during childhood; 
an’ this was the case even in the homes 
of children where there were fine libraries, 
for the demands which farm life makes on 
all members of the family leave few hours 
for culture of brain or restful recreation of 
body. The school facilities also in the six- 
ties were very meager in the country dis- 
tricts, and so it was that in the early years 
of Thomas Will’s life he had a hard strug- 
gle for the education he early determined 
to acquire. The schools were poor, but 
with superb determination and courage he 
resolved to supplement the limited educa- 
tion they afforded by a carefully prepared 
course of reading. He possessed, even 
from his earliest years, an orderly and sys- 
tematic mind, and with his head and heart 
set on obtaining a liberal education, he 
began the careful perusal of such of the 
world’s best books as he could obtain, and 
which he felt would further his education 
when in later years the opportunities for 
enjoying the university curriculum should 
come to him; for he early dreamed as boys 
love to dream of the future, and he pos- 
sessed what so many boys of the present, 
and especially boys in towns and cities, 
lack—the fixed determination to conquer 


success and achieve the goal in view, let 
the obstacles be what they may. 

The school terms were very short, and 
the greater part of the year was spent by 
the farmer boy in hard toil. At night, 
however, he was never too weary to read 
some things of importance in his course, 
and during the succeeding day he pon- 
dered on the facts he had learned;and thus 
the information he acquired sank into the 
brain never to be forgotten. Our modern 
schools are prone to crowd the mind, and 
when. the child lives in a city where there 
is much to divert his attention, or when 
he has many books to read, he is liable to 


absorb a vast amount of matter in a con- 


fused way. The mind becomes overloaded 
with ill-digested facts, and we too fre- 
quently have the sad spectacle of a child 
leaving school with health impaired by a 
long sustained mental effort to assimilate 
the food crowded into the mind. Or, on 
the other hand, the pupil not infrequently 
comes from the school with his mind filled 
with many things, but with little that is 
clear to his intellectual vision and few 
facts so riveted in the thought centers as 
to be of permanent value in after life. 
And here, I think, we may find one reason 
why so many country boys come to the 
front and excel over their class-mates who 
have been born and reared in homes of 
culture in the cities. 

While still in his teens Professor Will 
secured a position as teacher in a district 
school, and after two years in the school- 
room he was enabled to enter the IIlinois 
State Normal School, from which he grad- 
uated in 1885. He next taught three 
years in the public schools of his native 
State, holding important professorships. 
During the last two years of this period he 
was principal of the grammar-school in 
the State capital, where ten teachers were 
employed. He was then able to carry for- 
ward his early formed purpose, and ac- 
cordingly he entered the University of 
Michigan, from which he went to Har- 
vard. where he graduated in 1890. He 
continued his studies and was awarded a 
Henry Lee fellowship of political economy 
for proficiency. He spent a year as a 
post-graduate, during which time he also 
assisted Professor Taussig in the depart- 
ment of political economy. In 1891 he 
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took the degree of Master of Arts from 
Harvard. On completing his college work 
he married Miss Marie Van Velsor Rogers, 
the daughter of an able Methodist clergy- 
man in the university city, and in the fall 
of 1891 accepted the position of professor 
of political economy in the Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Appleton, Wisconsin. After hold- 
ing this chair for two years he returned to 
Boston, where he was engaged to prepare 
a series of important papers on sociological 
subjects for the Arena. During this time 
he was also a leading spirit in the organiza- 
tion of the Union for Practical Progress, 
and did much lecturing on subjects relat- 
ing to economic and educational advance. 

In 1894 he was appointed to the newly 
established chair of political economy in 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, of 
Manhattan, Kansas. This position was 
filled with great efficiency during the next 
three years, and in the spring of 1897, 
when the reorganization of the college 
occurred, Professor Will was elected presi- 
dent of that instithtion, which position 
he held until July 1, 1899, when, after the 
election of a republican administration in 
Kansas, which held to the Jacksonian doc- 
trine of “to the victor belong the spoils,” 
he retired from the school, which in the 
brief term of two years had risen from 
comparative obscurity to a commanding 
position among the foremost agricultural 
colleges of the land. The record of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College under 
the presidency of Professor Will is one of 
which any State may justly be proud. The 
college increased its number of students 
from seven hundred and thirty-four to 
eight hundred and seventy-one, an in- 
crease of almost one hundred and fifty 
pupils; but its chief glory was the raising 
of the standard of work, increasing the 
time given to agriculture and kindred in- 
struction,and in the efficiency of the work, 
together with the enlarging of the course 
of study, which greatly increased the cul- 
ture, broadened the intellectual vision and 
enriched the thought-world of all the 
pupils. During this time it has been 
truthfully observed that “the actual work 
of the experiment station and the agricul- 
tural, mechanical, horticultural, veterina- 
ry, and domestic science departments was 
pushed to the front and made to occupy 


a more important place than ever before, 
while at the same time political science, 
political economy, and oratory were highly 
developed.“ Professor Will, in the course 
of an exhaustive review of the conditions 
of the college at the time he retired, said: 


What now has the college within the past 
few years been doing for agriculture? First, 
as tu its course of study. Its position two 
years ago among the agricultural colleges of 
the country may be shown by the following 
table: 

Number of class hours in agriculture 
taught in a four years’ course in various col- 
legea and universities: Wisconsin, 540; Iowa, 
529; Illinois, 482; New York, 420; North Da- 
kota, 390; Rhode Island, 382; Texas, 368; 
Missouri, 342; Georgia, 324; Delaware, 322; 
Colorado, 300; Arkansas, 296; South Caro- 
lina, 270, Mississippi, 240; Louisiana, 232; 
New Mexico, 220; Kansas, 185; New Hamp- 
shire, 160; New Jersey, 158. 

Kansas, that is, at the time when its al- 
lege tendency away from agriculture began, 
stood within two numbers of the foot of the 
class, as regards agricultural instruction, 
among the institutions named. Now, with 
424 hours, when purely agricultural studies 
are counted, it stands within three of the 
head; while, if horticulture and veterinary 
science, two subjects intimately related to 
agriculture and perhaps equally important, 
are also taken into account, the Kansas Col- 
lege leaps well to the front, with a splendid 
showing of 1090 hours. Again, one hundred 
students have taken the 424 hours of agricul- 
tural work in this institution, while only 
eight have taken the 540 hours in the Wis- 
consin. 

To be more specific, June 3, 1897, found 
the college with a single course of 
study, highly general in its nature, and 
containing two terms, or 130 hours, of agri- 
culture and one term, or fifty hours, of agri- 
cultural chemistry. The college now main- 
tains, in addition to several other courses, 
a four years’ course in agriculture, including 
the following studies: Agriculture, 60; hy- 
giene of farm animals, 42; tillage and fer- 
tility, 70; dairying, 60; crop production, 50; 
agricultural chemistry, 70: agricultural me- 
chanics, 24; stock feeding, 60; breeds and 
breeding, 50; agricultural bacteriology, 70; 
agricultural physics, 60; agricultural econom- 
ies, 50. 

The last on the list, like most of the others, 


is taught by the agricultural department. 


The ratio, then, of opportunity in the col- 
lege for strictly agricultural work at the date 
first mentioned to that at the present time is 
180 to 666, or 1 to 3.7. In other words, the 
student now has more than three and two- 
thirds as much opportunity to do strictly 
agricultural work as he had two years ago. 

A word next as to the college dairy school. 
For ten years the college had talked about 
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the need for a dairy school in Kansas. The 
biennial report of 18596797 contained a re- 
quest for a legislative appropriation for this 
purpose, though the writer was sent to 
‘Topeka in the interest of the college, with 
private instructions to ignore this request. 
After July 1, 1897, the college determined to 
have a dairy school, and to show its deter- 
mination by making a start without await- 
ing an appropriation. The barn oftice and 
an adjoining room were taken for this pur- 
pose, and later supplemented by a grain bin 
and the young men’s dressing-room. ‘Three 
hundred dollars were put into apparatus, 
and a scrub herd was purchased. The dairy 
school opened in January, 1898, with six 
special dairy students, while twenty-four 
others from the four years’ course received 
dairy instruction during the year. The sec- 
ond term of the dairy school opened in Janu- 
ary, 1899, with twenty-five special dairy 
students who were reinforced by twenty 
more from the other courses. These stu- 
dents fairly trod upon one another in their 
crowded quarters. Legislative committees 
came, saw, and were conquered. Thirty- 
four thousand dollars were voted for a dairy 
building, equipment, herd, and shelter. 

To provide milk for the use of the dairy 
school, and to ascertain what proper feeding 
and care would do for grade animals, a scrub 
herd of thirty cows, much inferior to average 
Nansas cows, was purchased. The average 
receipts from these cows were more than 
double those trom average Kansas cows. 
The worst cow in this herd produced butter 
fat at a cost to the college of tifteen cents 
per pound; the best cows produced butter 
fat at an average cost of seven cents. 
Were the lesson taught by this experiment 
utilized by Kansas farmers and dairymen, 
and the grade of the average mileh cow in 
the State raised by the difference between 
the worst and the best cows in the college 
herd, the gain to the State would be $3,000,- 
000 per annum. Conservative dairymen 
have declared the value of this experiment 
to be greater to the State than that of any 


other work ever done by the college. One 
editor says: 
“When Professor Cottrell went out and 


heught a number of cows of the kind the 
average farmer Keeps, and put up a cheap 
milk shed of the ‘every-farmer-can-afford-it 
sort, he did so because he knew that the 
farmers of Kansas are not farming for fun 
merely, and that they want some common- 
sense experiments up at Manhattan, and 
that they want some experiments that will 
do some good as well as read well.” 

Seed, like cattle and horses, can be im- 
proved by breeding. The Gartons of Lanca- 
shire, England, by crossings and selections 
for seventeen years increased the oat yield 
on experimental fields sixty per cent, and 
the wheat yield one hundred per cent. Were 
similar work to be done for Kansas, the in- 
creased yield in oats would amount arnually 
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to 50,000,000 bushels, and in wheat to 120,- 
000.000 bushels. 

Experiments indicate that the proteine or 
muscle-producing content of corn may be 
increased by selection and breeding two to 
three per cent. An increase of but one per 
cent would be worth to Kansas corn raisers 
$380,000 per annum. 

The work of seed breeding has recently 
been taken up by the Kansas Experiment 
Station. A member of the force is now at 
Cornell University, at his own expense, de- 
voting his entire time to the study of this 
subject under the direction of experts. The 
three departments of agriculture, chemistry, 
and botany at this college are co-operating 
in seed-breeding experiments. They have al- 
ready found that surprising variations exist 
in the nitrogen content of corn as respects 
varieties, individual ears of the same variety, 
and individual kernels of equal weight on 
the same ear; and are practically convineed 
that the per cent of nitrogen in corn may be 
materially increased and its feeding value 
thereby correspondingly enhanced by the im- 
provement lu varieties through intelligent 
selection and breeding. 

The results of the experiment-station work 
are distributed through bulletins. 


The great value of these bulletins was 
ree ognized throughout the country, and 
even in foreign lands, calls being sent 
from Egypt. Cuba, and other remote lands 
for copies. One wed house in New York 
requested the privilege of reprinting sev- 
eral thousands of the bulletins on plant 
culture for distribution. 

Professor Will is a twentieth century 
educator. He is thorough, systematic, and 
scholarly, yet broad, progressive, and sym- 
pathetic. Ile is one of the men of the 
new age who believe in the development 
of soul, brain, and body in such a way as 
to dignify labor and life, and spread 
abroad that joy which can only come 
where the spirit of brotherhood abounds 
and where social and political affairs rest 
on the eternal granite of justice and truth. 


THE TRUE NATURE AND SCOPE OF 
THE HIGHER EDUCATION. 


CONVERSATION WITH THOMAS ELMER 


WILL. 

O. What, in your opinion, is the true 
nature and scope of the higher education ? 
A. In my opinion much that has here- 
tofore passed as higher education is sadly 
inadequate. We liave thought of young 
men as educated who had completed an 
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academic course of study, the object of 
which was to fit them for college, and who 
have then taken a college course composed 
chiefly of the “classics.” This classical 
education has been largely medieval in its 
point of view. Medieval conceptions were 
primarily theological. To these concep- 
tions education responded. How to es- 
cape this world and win the next was its 
chief problem. Philosophy, in full sym- 
pathy with the current theology, was 
studied. Logic and geometry were culti- 
vated that the student might be prepared 
effectively to convince sinners and confute 
heretics. Rhetoric, by cultivating the arts 
and graces of speech, contributed to the 
same end. Greek, as the language of the 
New Testament and that in which ancient 
philosophies and models of correct style 
were embodied, was taught; and Latin— 
whose universality in the middle ages ren- 
dered it as indispensable then as is English 
now among Anglo-Saxons, and Spanish 
among Mexicans and Central and South 
Americans—was the vehicle in which 
practically all instruction save Greek was 
conveyed. Science was neglected, for it 
dealt with worldly and therefore unholy 
things. Questions of human society were 
of little consequence except as reflecting 
the effects of sin and emphasizing the 
need for theology. Hand work, it is true, 
was practiced by the monks, but to gentle- 
men’s sons it was distasteful, and by the 
accommodating Jesuits was not insisted 
upon. 

Modern education, on the contrary, 
seeks to prepare for this and for all other 
worlds. Individually, its idea is the sound 
mind in the sound body, the tender con- 
science, and the reverent, expanding soul; 
industrially, it seeks to develop the fully 
equipped worker or director of the work 
of others, while socially it endeavors lo 
raise up intelligent, sympathetic, public- 
spirited citizens. 

Q. Do you think our colleges and uni- 
versities have responded readily to the de- 
mands of the times? 

A. By no means. Few institutions are 
more conservative than colleges. The 
tendency to dwell upon the past and to 
live in the seclusion of libraries walled off 
from the currents of every-day life often 
blinds college men to the need of change 
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in ideals and methods, and fetters them to 
the traditions of the past. The conserva- 
tism of colleges, of culture, and of the 
classes who enjoy both has led to the per- 
petuation of medieval ideas and methods 
in educational centers after these should 
have been buried in the dust of monas- 
teries. Only recently have colleges and 
universities, especially those controlled by 
the State and subject therefore to the in- 
fluence of laymen, shaken themselves in a 
considerable measure free from the influ- 
ences of the past. The fact that Bacon 
left England’s chief university in disgust, 
and that Herbert Spencer, descended from 
a line of educators, could never be induced 
to attend an English university and to this 
day congratulates himself upon having 
Successfully resisted” the influence of 
current educational methods, is sug— 
gestive. 

Q. Speaking of the church in connec- 
tion with the university, do you think the 
church has exerted a material influence 
upon university thought and methods in 
modern times? 

A. Yes. The theological bent given 
education in the middle ages is still observ- 
able in many institutions. In these insti- 
tutions boards and. professors have until 
recently been chosen largely, and presi- 
dents almost exclusively, from among the 
clergy, and an overwhelming and absurd 
importance has been attached to Latin, a 
language which fits our linguistic needs 
about as closely as do camels the needs of 
modern transportation. Ieclesiastical in- 
fluence upon higher education in America 
is, however, waning. Laymen like Presi- 
dents Eliot, White, Lowe, Angell, Schur- 
man, Canfield, Jordan, and Hadley, are 
placed at the heads of many of our great- 
est institutions, while not even denomina- 
tional colleges discriminate in favor of 
clergymen when selecting professors. 
Latin is gradually losing its grip as a sine 
qua non, and Greek in many institutions 
is dropping far behind the natural and So- 
cial sciences, or going out altogether. 

Q. While modern higher education is 
doubtless losing its theological bent, do 
you regard it desirable that college educa- 
tion should confine itself to the things of 
the mind and ignore the heart? 
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A. Far from it. Head education alone, 
like any other one-sided form of education, 
is a failure if not a positive danger. A 
man who is as brilliant, but at the same 
time as heartless and selfish, as Aaron 
Burr is at best but a doubtful gain to so- 
ciety. Ignorance, it is true, is a menace 
to American institutions, yet it is an open 
question whether the safety of the republic 
is more threatened to-day by an army of 
ignorant voters or by a regiment of keen, 
conscienceless corporation lawyers, editors 
who will advocate for pay any policy, how- 
ever mischievous, and clergymen and 
teachers who ignore the truth the world 
most needs to hear lest they thereby 
injure their chances of promotion or 
threaten their subsistence. Such men to- 
day constitute the dangerous class in 
America. 

Q. Can the evil of selfishness be. cor- 
rected by education? 

A. Ina measure, yes, if our education is 
made sufficiently broad and our training 
truly practical. Our teachers must first 
grasp the fact, however, that selfishness is 
the dry-rot that consumes individuals and 
nations, and set themselves as resolutely 
to the task of its reduction as they now 
do to the work of instructing in the prin- 
ciples of mathematics and language and 
the facts of history. The lesson of inter- 
dependence, as illustrated by life in the 
home, the school, the community, and the 
nation, must be taught in season and out 
of season from the beginning to the end 
of the student’s course. Fach must be 
brought to see that what is good for all 


is good for each, and that what truly bene- 


fits one benefits all. The base ignobility 
of selfishness dhould be impressed in every 
possible way upon the mind, and a stu- 
dent sentiment created that will make this 
vice odious. The sentiments of patriotism 
and personal honor, already strong in the 
majority, can be built upon to excellent 
advantage, while the spirit of Jesus, 
Which, though it cannot be dogmatically 
imparted, can be radiated from lives pos- 
sessed by it, will melt down the walls that 
separate individuals and classes and fuse 
all into an indissoluble brotherhood. 

Q. Do you favor industrial training as 
a part of a well-balanced education? 


A. Unquestionably. ‘he old days of 
exclusive head education are, let us hope, 
forever past. Horace Mann taught us a 
generation ago that, since we are not dis- 
embodied spirits, we must educate our 
bodies as well as our minds. In fact, in- 
tellectual education unaccompanied by 
manual and industrial training muet 
largely fail of its own purpose. Industrial 
education should be encouraged, because, 
first, it conserves the health, develops the 
physique, and so makes boys more manly 
and girls more womanly; second, it pre- 
rares many for the actual work of life; 
third, it inspires in those who may join 
the professional and commercial classes a 
wholesome respect for their neighbors in 
the industrial classes, and thus establishes 
another bond of brotherhood in society. 
For the millionaire’s son to array himself 
in overalls and roundabout, and work at 
forge or bench or in the barn or garden 
with the student who is working his way 
through college and expects to work it 
through life, is a means of grace for both, 
and may aid in preventing “the deluge.” 

Q. Where must we look for the best ex- 
pressions of our higher educational insti- 
tutions? 

A. Not usually in the sectarian colleges. 
While men whom I revere have given their 
lives to teaching in schools of this charac- 
ter, the best of these men have suffered 
from repression and mental asphyxiation. 
The church college stands not for univer- 
sal truth, but for a creed. The professor 
in such an institution is expected to serve 
as a “counsel” for this creed. And he who 
follows his light outside the sectarian walls 
that hem him in is accused of disloyalty 
and is subject to discharge. As I write, 
the papers bring news of the investigation 
by the board of directors of Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary of the theological views 
and utterances of Professor Gilbert, it be- 
ing apparently conceded that, wherever the 
truth may lie, if these views be found out 
of harmony with the supposed standards 
of his church the professor must recant or 
retire from his professorship. The spimt 
of the denominational college is usually 
but a degree less intolerant than that of 
the theological school, as teachers of evo- 
lution, for example, in church colleges 
can testify. 
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The privately endowed schools are like- 
wise limited, often in fact by the same 
creedal restrictions just mentioned. In 
any case the “money question” here 
comes boldly to the front. The grand 
problem facing the institution is, how to 
get and keep the funds necessary to the 
satisfactory conduct and growth of the 
institution. Whatever would deter pos- 
sible donors from contributing to the col- 
lege funds must be sternly repressed. 
For this reason the college man is placed 
under a subjection to the wealthy class 
not unlike that of the old-time literary 
man to his patron. Such a relationship 
means death to freedom, and without 
freedom there can be no teaching and no 
education worthy the name. ‘The stu- 
dent taught by a slave becomes himself 
servile or arrogant,—in spirit a slave or a 
slave-driver. 

A third class of schools rests upon a 
purely business basis. These institutions 
are run, like a factory or store or news- 
paper, for money. To draw students and 
tuition fees such a school may indeed 
place some strong men upon its faculty, 
and it is far more likely to adapt its 
methods in a measure to the demands of 
the time than are the church and pri- 
vately endowed colleges. At the same 
time its commercial end is fatal to work 
of the finest and highest character. 

The institution for higher education 
which to-day most nearly approaches the 
idea] is the state college and university,— 
the crown of our splendid public-school 
system. It is subject to the control not 
of church or millionaire, but of the people 
themselves through their regularly con- 
stituted authorities, provided the people 
choose to exercise this control. It may 
be as broad and free and strong as the 
people are willing to have it. 

Q. In the East the objection is some- 
times urged, you know, that collegiate 
education is not a function of the state. 
What would you say of this view? 

A. The old laissez-faire conception of 
the functions of the state is now out of 
date. Progressive men are to-day prac- 
tically agreed that the state is simply the 
people acting together through the ma- 
chinery they have devised to carry out 
their will, and that whatever the people 
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can best do for themselves in their 
organized capacity they should do. Iden- 
tically the same argument used to-day to 
prove that the state should not support 
higher education was used. a half-century 
ago by Herbert Spencer to prove that the 
state should not support education of 
any kind. The state college and uni- 
versity and the coming national univer- 
sity stand on exactly the same broad and 
solid foundation as the public schools. 
The two must stand or fall together. 
Popular government rests on intelligence 
and virtue. These the educational sys- 
tem seeks to promote. The state may 
therefore educate its people, if for no 
other reason than that of self-preserva- 
tion. 

Q. But is it not true that the colleges 
reach but a trifling minority of the peo- 
ple, and is this not an argument against 
their support by the whole people? 

A. Directly, it is true, the colleges now 
reach a discouragingly small number of 
people. Indirectly, they reach far more. 
Each collegian is in some degree a light- 
bearer in his community, a diffuser of in- 
telligence and a shaper of opinion. 
Again, the enrollments of our colleges 
and universities are rapidly increasing. 
More and more are learning that they 
cannot afford to forego the advantages 
of college training. 

I would not, however, for a moment 
justify the spirit of complacency with the 
present net product of our collegiate ef- 
fort. What we are now accomplishing is 
insignificant in comparison with what we 
might accomplish. 

Q. Why, in your opinion, do not our 
colleges and universities reach a larger 
per centage of the people? And how 
would you remedy this defect? 

A. The colleges reach few, because, as 
stated, they are slow in responding to the 
demands of the age. They drop behind 
the times and crystallize. This I would 
remedy by influencing public opinion. 
Let the people realize that at least the 
state colleges and universities are their 
own. Let them demand that these insti- 
tutions shall be raised to the point of 
highest possible efficiency. Let them ap- 
propriate so liberally to the maintenance 
of these institutions that the equipment 
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and. general facilities of the state colleges 
and universities will be ideal, and the 
strongest men and women in the country 
and in the world will be attracted to their 
faculties. Next, let the managements of 
these institutions unhesitatingly cut from 
these faculties every stick of dead timber, 
removing every idler, every dullard, every 
barnacle, whatever his family, ‘his earlier 
achievements, his wealth, or his political 
support. Better far retire such men on 
life pensions than permit them to ob- 
struct the path of progress, deaden en- 
thusiasm, and cripple our noblest agen- 
cies for progress. Next, let them make 
the tenure of genuinely competent men 
so secure that they can work in peace 
and thug bring forth for their institu- 
tions the richest. fruits. 

Again, many a bright, earnest student 
is kept from college because of the charac- 
ter of the entrance requirements. IIe 
has mastered the common branches, done 
creditable work in history and the 
sciences, learned to think, and in cases 
ac quired intelligence beyond that of men 
already in college, but he has not spent 
years on Jatin ‘and Greek, and he max 
be intelligent enough to refuse thus to 
waste his life. Ile is therefore barred out 
from most of the colleges. This evil ! 
would remedy by making intelligence 
rather than specific subjects the test for 
entrance. Harvard has already taken 
some notable steps in this direction, with 
highly satisfactory results. 

The chief barrier, however, to a college 
education ts that of poverty. It is hardly 
putting it too strongly to say that in 
large measure college advantages are the 
monopoly of the rich and well-to-do. To 
go to college is for many a poor boy to- 
day an undertaking almost as serious as 
to go into modern competitive business. 
A great gulf is fixed between him and the 


college, and every gate to the higher edu- 


cation seems barred with gold. 

Q. Would you regard this condition a 
loss to the community as well as to the 
individual denied the advantages of col- 
lege education? 

A. Unquestionably. & nation’s wealth 
is her people. Rome fell, it has been well 
said, because of a “failure in the crop of 
men.“ Our nation cannot afford even a 
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partial failure in this crop. In war time 
such a statement would pass unquestioned; 
but it is equally rue in time of peace. 
We have been reminded countless times 
of the severity of old-world competition 
with American industries. Putting it on 
80 low a plane it must be evident on ré- 
flection that the most effective of all 
forms of “protection” is that resulting 
from the wide diffusion of intelligence 
and the complete, all-around training and 
development of the greatest possible 
number of American men and women. 
Again, the inventions and discoveries 
that are revolutionizing industry and sug- 
gesting the day when we may all live in 
“White Cities” show the result of intelli- 
gence stimulated and applied. Conceive 
the possible results if this intelligence, 
instead of being confined to a few, were 
extended to practically the whole popu— 
lation! Ifa few educated men can work 
miracles, what might not be expected of 
an educated population with each spurred 


fo emulate and surpass the best already 
done? 
Q. How would vou bridge the gulf of 


poverty which, as you say, separates most 
of the youth of the land from our colleges 
and universities? 

A. The complete solution must be 
found in the solution of the general pov- 
erty problem. But we can make a be- 
ginning at once. First, our college poli- 
cies should be s shaped by men in sym- 
pathy with the whole people rather than 
with a smaller class. Next, these institu- 
tions should be liberally supported. 
Scholarships and fellowships should be 
provided jn state colleges and universi- 


ties as they are now provided in some pri- 


vate institutions: and more abundantly, 
for the whole people should be able to 
employ and improve upon any good thing 
initiated by the few. Again, the neces- 
sary cost of attending college should be 
reduced. Not infrequently. a student 
body is looked upon as the lawful prey 


of boarding-house keepers, landlords, and 


book- dealer in the college community. 
Dormitories, dining-halls, and book-stores 
can be maintained by the institution for 
the benefit of those desiring these advan- 
tages, to the great relief of the necessitous 
student. 
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Again, remunerative work may be pro- 
vided for students. This is especially 
true in institutions emphasizing the in- 
dustrial feature and maintaining a farm, 
orchards, gardens, shops, printing-oflicc, 
ete. The dining-hall, dormitory, and 
book-store also afford opportunity for 
student labor. The cooking and serving 
may be largely done by students. The 
dormitory may be cared for in the same 
way. In this manner long steps may be 
taken toward making the student self- 
supporting. This goal once reached, the 
student's individual problem is largely 
solved. True, he may still be detained 
at home to aid in supporting the family, 
but here again we encounter that 
Banquo's ghost, the problem of general 
poverty. 

You must realize, however, that 
large majority of our people have passed 
the school and college age, and are oc- 
cupied with the serious duties of life. 
Must these abandon the hope of an edu- 
cation? 

A. Not at all. Many of these, it is 
true, seem lashed for life to the oar with 
no time or energy for things of the mind. 
That such a condition of affairs should 
exist in a community that boasts of 
wealth and freedom must. seem strange 
to a “traveler from Altruria,“ or even 
to the visitor from the old world. We 
may safely trust a growing intelligence, 
however, to solve this problem as it has 
already solved problems incomparably 
more intricate and complicated, for ex- 
ample, those connected with the practical 
application of electricity. Many, how- 
ever, who have passed the school and 
college age can give some time and 
thought to serious, continuous study. 
For them correspondence instruction is 
especially adapted. This should be made 
a regular feature of our state colleges and 
universities, thus carrving the waters of 
culture to every city tenement and to 
every farm-house, to the toiler in the 
mine, the cow-boy on the plain, and to 
the soldier in the camp. All this work 
should be done absolutely without charge. 
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In all its stages and departments educa- 
tion like salvation should be free. 

Q. But the people to-day groan under 
the burden of taxation. Ilow would you 
provide means for supporting education 
on so broad and comprehensive a scale? 

A. Taxes are to-day indeed a crushing 
burden. This burden, however, I would 
lighten rather than increase. The people 
pay millions in taxes of which they are 
unconscious. Of this character are al- 
most all indirect taxes and the frightful 
tribute direct to monopoly in its countless 
forms. I would shift the burden of taxa- 
tion from the people to the monop- 
olies. With the proceeds the people 
could accomplish without cost to them— 
selves educational works as magnificent 
as the Rockefellers and other millionaires 
are to-day able to accomplish at the ex- 
pense of the people but to the credit and- 
under the control of. themselves. Were 
but a few of the leaks stopped whereby 
the wealth of the people is drained away, 
they could make of their educational sys- 
tem an inconceivable power for enlight- 
enment and progress. And one of the 
things a rightly conducted educational 
system will do will be to show the people 
how to stop these leaks and how to pro- 
tect themselves against the forces that 
are destroying them. 

Q. I infer, then, that you would give 
a prominent place to economies and soci- 
ology in colleges and universities. 

A. Most decidedly. A university 
should cover the whole field of human 
knowledge and should advance knowledge 
in every possible direction. And es- 
pecially should it work in those fields that 
relate most intimately to the nation’s life 
and well-being. America to-day faces a 
social crisis. Never was it more terribly 
true that we must educate or perish. For 
the colleges at such a time to ignore the 
forees that are sapping the foundations of 
our national life and devote their best 
energies to work that distracts the atten- 
tion from present-day social and indur- 
trial conditions or soothes the mind to 
fancied security and peace is like Nero 
fiddling and posing while Rome burned. 
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GOD IN THE UNIVERSE: A CRITICISM OF 
“THE NEW THERAPEUTICS” 


BY T. F. HILDRETH, D. D. 


The article by Dr. R. Osgood Mason, 
which appeared in the November number 
of The Coming Age, cannot fail to inter- 

est those who have watched the changes 
and progress of thought, and have noted 
the trend of scientific investigations. 

The relations of mind and matter, the 
psychic principle and its phenomena, 
have recently arrested the attention of 
the observant and learned in a marked 
degree. The interest excited by these 
investigations is shared alike both by the 
theologian and the man of science. Lov- 
ers of truth have nothing to fear for the 
linal outcome. All creeds and theories 
that are timid and shrinking are hardly 
worth the effort it requires to maintain 
them. The only serious danger with 
which the lovers of truth are confronted 
is the substitution of mere theories for 
facts, and the influence that antecedent 
prejudices may have on the minds of the 
investigators. But so immutable is truta 
that all that is real in any form of relig- 
ion or system of science will remain un- 
changed, even if in the progress of 
thought we are obliged to abandon many 
long cherished opinions. The antago- 
nisms that have occurred in the fields of 
religious and scientific investigations are 
only such as are liable to arise in all in— 
vestigations in which men of equal intel- 
ligence and honesty of mind look at the 
same phenomena from different points of 
observation. Both science and theology 
have so frequently been obliged to recede 
from positions long and tenaciously held 
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that any charge of ignorance from either 
side would be unseemly and ungenerous. 
The limitations of knowledge will always 
expose us to error in our positions and 
conclusions, for, while there is an un- 
known factor, our best judgments are 
liable to prove defective, and the positions 
we have held with great confidence max 
finally fail for want of support. 

The spirit of candor with which the 
learned doctor presents his thesis inspires 
the respect and confidence of the reader. 
however he may differ with him in his 
positions and conclusions. 

The article before us is devoted chiefly 
to the discussion of two topics, namely, 2 
restatement and vindication of Mr. ‘Tyn- 
dall's doctrine of the potency and promise 
he claimed to have found in matter. and 
the application of this inherent) potency 
—which the doctor calls the psyehic force 
—as a remedy in the treatment of disease. 

It is the purpose of this article to re- 
view these positions, both as to the doc- 
trine of Mr. Tyndall and the relation it 
is supposed to sustain toward diseases and 
their treatment. 

Following the order of “The New Ther- 
apeutics,” it will be seen that the first 
part of the article is devoted to a brief 
review of the early positions held by both 
scientists and theologians upon the doc- 
trine of causation, the origin of life, and 
the mode of its introduction on the earth. 

The writer seems to have overlooked 
the fact that the positions held by the 
early theologians were also held by the 
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early teachers of science as well, and that 
the theologian and the scientist were 
often one and the same person. The 
controversies which at a later day sprang 
up were not so much as to the mode of 
the creative scheme as they were to the 
source or cause of it. 
arose who, in the name of science, under- 
took to divorce God as a Creator from the 
universe, and who, while admitting 
mainly the order of things as set forth 
by the teachers of religion, assumed the 
creative power to be matter itself. This 
was, as it is now, the real storm center 
around which the battles of thought have 
raged. 

Because theologians have not always 
been willing to concede that all that has 
heen taught in the name of science is 
therefore necessarily scientific, thev have 
sometimes been held up to ridicule and 
charged with ignoranee. It was at one 
time considered unscientific that the 
blood circulates through the veins and 
arteries. In the name of science we were 
taught that the earth is stationary and 
that the sun revolves around it. 

If it is answered that it was theology 
that held the latter position, let it be re- 
membered that until a later date no scien- 
tist dissented from this position. 

It is not contended that theology has 
taken no false positions, nor that at dif- 
ferent times it has not been obliged to 
change its tenets. But it is equally ap- 
parent that much of the work of science 
has been to correct its own blunders. 

Dr. Mason approvingly quotes Mr. 
Darwin as to the origin of species and 
the descent, or ascent, of man, in whose 
theory he admits that the battle, which 
he says raged furiously, was because God 
was being left out of the making and 
managing of his universe. 

Were men of equal intelligence and 
scholarship with Mr. Darwin to accept, 
without questioning, this materialistic 
and atheistic doctrine, because it was put 
forth in the name of science? Ts it not 
true that men of science as eminent as 
Mr. Darwin, as well as theologians, as- 
sailed his positions as illogical and un- 
sustained by facts? 

In his theories Mr. Darwin gave no 
adequate cause for the phenomena of life, 
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and this was the real reason for the “bat- 
tle of the giants,” of which Dr. Mason 
speaks, and not the mode of the life de- 
velopment. Theology held then, as it 
does now, that the declaration, “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth,” is a more rational solution of 
the universe of matter and the origin of 
life than that presented by Mr. Darwin. 

In “The New Therapeutics” it is as— 
sumed that in the controversy theology 
or, as the doctor puts it, “ecclesiastical 
authority“ —lost, and was almost brought 
into contempt. The contempt of an op- 
ponent does not establish the validity of 
his positions. The opposition to the as- 
sumptions of Mr. Darwin was not con- 
fined to ecclesiastics. 

“After the smoke of the battle had 
cleared away,” Dr. Mason writes, “think- 
ing men began to look about them 

to realize, if possible, what it was 
that had been lost, and what won.” He 
adds. Whatever had been lost, the right 
to think had been secured.“ 

Henceforth, then, the theologian had 
the same right to dissent from the dog- 
mas of scientists as the scientist from the 
postulates of ecclesiasticism. Has ecele- 
siasticism ever been more arrogant in as- 
serting its authority, or more exacting 
in its demands, than have the various 
schools and systems of science? 

From this indorsement of Darwinism 
Dr. Mason passes to a brief consideration 
of some of the postulates of Herbert 
Spencer, whom he calls “the great collater 
and expositor of science.” He quotes 
Mr. Spencer as saying, “We are obliged to 
regard every phenomenon as a manifesta- 
tion of an, unlimited and incomprehensi- 
ble power,” and then adds, “Science de- 
clares this is the ultimate idea regard- 
ing a first cause, and religious statements 
cannot go bevond it.” 

In this declaration of Mr. Spencer, 
and the admission of the doctor, they 
have assented to one of the fundamental 
truths of theology, that the phenomena 
of the universe of matter and life are but 
the manifestation of-an unlimited and in- 
comprehensible power. This power thce- 
ology calls God. 

By whatever name this power may be 
called we are obliged to endow it with 
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all the attributes of personality before 
we can form an intelligent conception of 
its existence and operations. The intel- 
ligence of the world will decide which 
position best satisfies the demands of rea- 
son,—an impersonal, unlimited. incom- 
prehensible power, without attributes and 
intelligence, or a power which, though in- 
comprehensible, is expressed. under the 
conditions of intelligence and personal- 
ity. 
The doctor quotes Mr. Spencer as say- 
ing, “Science has marked out its domain 
as regards man, namely, his physical 
structure and the intelligence which it 
regards as the outcome of that structural 
development.,“ In this quotation the 
doctor indorses the position of Mr. Spen- 
cer as to the efficient cause of man's in— 
telligence. 

Intelligence, according to Mr. Spencer. 
is the outcome of structural development, 
and hence must have been potentially con- 
tained in the matter out of which the 
physical structure was built up. Is it 
postulate of science that mind is only one 
of the attributes of matter, that needs 
only to be organized in a certain way in 
order to develop consciousness and voli- 
tions? Has science in its possession such 
facts as to justify the assertion that the 
powers of the mind inhere in matter. and 
are a part of it? Are not these assump- 
tions rather the dietum of men who 
speak in the name of science. as if opm- 
ions and facts are of equal authority? 
Theology will cheerfully accept even these 
hald statements when science can clear 
them of intelligent doubt, and its cham- 


pions can agree among themselves. Till 
then we wait developments, and will 
calmly adhere to the “manlike idea,” that 


life and mind had some other origin than 
mere matter. 

The doctor quotes from Mr. 
“Some do indeed allege that, although 
the cause of things cannot be readily 
thought of having specific attributes, 
vet it is incumbent on us to assert these 
attributes.” 

Indeed! Why should it be deemed in- 
„umbent if they do not exist? 

zul from this position of the “great 
expositor of science“ the learned doctor 
in part dissents. IIe savs, While this 


Spencer, 


may he strictly true in regard to a full 
comprehension of the ultimate cause 
. . . We know something of the ulii- 
mate cause from the effects which we wit- 
ness.” 

Do not these effects reveal, in part at 
least, both the nature and attributes of 
the cause? Though we may have no full 
comprehension of the cause. do not these 
effects reveal the kind of cause from 
which they proceed? Whatever the uli- 
mate cause may have been it must have 
contained in itself the possibilities of all 
the eifects for phenomena that are wit- 
nessed in the matter and life of the uni- 
verse, 

Following the order of “The New Ther- 
apeutics,“ we are introduced to one of the 
most eminent scientists in the history of 
modern investigation, John Tyndall. 
Of this learned man Dr. Mason writes: 
“Tt was reserved for a man of scientific 
culture. I. to speak the word 
which wil! constitute the 
ground upon which science and religion 
will more nearly harmonize than ever be- 
fore, presenting a form of thought relat- 
ing to a first cause which, in the highest 
degree, satisfies the underst tanding of 
science and the sentiment of religion.” 
Before the British Association for the ad- 
vancement of science, of which Mr. Tyn- 
dall was then president, he said:  “Aban- 
doning all disguise, the confession I feel 
bound to make is that T prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of all ex- 
perimental evidence, and discover in mat- 
ter. the promise and potency 
of every form and quality of life.“ 

Since Dr. Mason has said we are left 
with the right to think. before theology 
will accept this materialistic doctrine 
it will he necessary to have a clear under- 
standing of the terms employed. 

After Mr. Tyndall had crossed the 
boundary of all experimental evidence. 
what kind of evidence did he find on 
which to base his faith in the promise 
and potency-of matter as containing every 
form and quality of life? By this con- 
fession-—made in the presence of that 
body of learned men—he had failed by 
his experiments to find any evidence that 
satistied his search, and hence he says he 
passed behind them, and found in unor- 
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ganized atoms the assurances which he 
failed to find in his experiments. Men of 
science in that assembly dissented from 
Mr. Tyndall's positions. If he failed to 
harmonize the thought of his fellow scien- 
tists, it can hardly “he charged that none 
but obsolete theologians antagonized this 
deification of matter. 

When Mr. Tyndall said that he found 
in matter this potency, he put before the 
mind two distinct ideas—matter and the 
power he found in matter. Unless these 
in his thought were identical—the matter 
in which he saw the power and the power 
he found in matter being one and the 
same—then are we still left with a potency 
greater than the matter it controls. The 
very terms that Mr. Tyndall employed to 
set forth his new doctrine of creation, 
when logically construed, impeach the 
validity cf his positions. 

Dr. Mason, in commenting on this con- 
fession of Mr. Tyndall, says: “The doc- 
trine of atoms and molecules had simply 
assumed that in some manner, fortuitous 
or otherwise, a combination of molecules 
without life became endowed with life. 
and that these same molecules, without 
either life, sensation, or intelligence, by 
some fortunate combination, or operation 
of some mysterious and unknowable cause 
or force, became endowed with sensation 
and intelligenc e, and so the position of 
the man of science, predicating an un- 
known cause or force, was just as unscien— 
tific and really as supernatural as the posi- 
tion of the representative of religion who 
predicates a supernatural and unknown 
God.“ 

From this admission of the doctor it 
seems that theology was not altogether to 
blame for the “clumsy and anthropo— 
morphic idea of God,” the chief difference 
in the two positions being that theology 
assigned a cause for the phenomena, 
while science admitted the phenomena 
but saw no cause. Was it a more intel- 
ligent explanation of phenomena to say it 
-resided in matter, than that it was a cause 
operating on or through matter? Ts this 
occult cause that controls matter more 
knowable. or less supernatural, because it 
is said to reside in matter? Matter and 
its phenomena are before us, and unless 
the phenomena are self-caused we are 
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confronted with a cause which is superior 
to the matter through which it is re- 
vealed. When Mr. Tyndall passed beyond 
the boundary of all experimental knowl- 
edge, did he not find himself in the re- 
gion of the supernatural—or that which 
is above nature? Seeming to fear that 
science might feel obliged to concede 
something to theology as to a First Cause. 
and yet try to free itself from presenting 
phenomena without a cause, the doctor 
savs there is no dead matter, that matter 
has within itself the potency and promise 
of organization, the development of life, 
intelligence, consciousness, and personal- 
itv. If these are indeed attributes of mat- 
ter, they must have existed in every atom 
and molecule long before science recog- 
nized their presence. As each atom, be- 
ing matter, cannot be conceived as dead. 
but has all the functions that belong to 
personality, the universe must from the 
first have been made up of as many con- 
scious, intelligent atoms and molecules as 
were at any time in existence. This is 
a logical inference from this new doc- 
trine of science. Does this theory of po- 
tency in matter clear up the mystery of 
the origin of life. and dispense with the 
unknown and unknowable? May we not 
as logically ascribe potency to a personal 
God as to find it in a universe of atoms 
each of which is conscious, intelligent, 
and possessing personality? Is it a more 
scientific solution of a first cause than 
that contained in the Book: “His invis- 
ible things’—thoughts—“from the crea- 
tion of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made?” 
After all is not science indebted to theol- 
ogy for the basal truths upon which it 
predicates its authority? Before science 
can even unite two atoms it is obliged to 
assume the existence of some power coin- 
petent to control them, and whether it 
is in them or outside them it must be 
superior to them. 

In this new combination of science and 
religion, according to “The New Thera- 
peutics.” we have misapprehended the nat- 
ure of matter. Instead of its being the 
dead, soulless thing we have considered it. 
it has in its constitution—bvy virtue of 
simply being matter—certain qualities, 
affinities, and preferences, and these pref- 
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erences cause constant changes in its 
arrangement.” 

Preferences imply judgments and voli- 
tions. Are the changes that we see oc- 
curring in matter because of atomic pref- 
erences for some other position? Do the 
atoms decide to sever the relations they 
have sustained, and with the concurrence 
of other atoms dissolve old combinations 
and form new ones? These atoms are 
not soulless, the doctor tells us. Then, 
as each atom has a soul of its own, these 
new arrangements must be by mutual 
consent. By the terms employed, the 
soul of the atom and the atom itself are 
not two entities. The atom has a soul 
by virtue of being an atom, and the soul 
is in the atom because an atom cannot 
be soulless. Until Mr. Tyndall had 
crossed the boundary of all experimental 
evidence science had taught that matter 
in itself is helpless,—that when at rest it 
will forever so remain, until put in mo- 
tion by some power greater than itself. 
According to the new science, if matter 
rests or moves it is because of its own pref- 
erences. As a substitute for a personal 
30d as a Governor and Controller of the 
universe, we are offered instead an im- 
personal potency residing in matter—the 
matter expressing in its various changes 
the existence of the potency, and potency 
depending on matter for its existence. 

Can science and religion join hands and 
worship at such a materialistic altar? 

Passing from life as potentially con- 
tained in the atom state, the doctor next 
introduces it to us labeled, “Protoplasm,”’ 
—life stuff. 

In all the long line of unfoldment in 
which potency had the control of every 
atom, and had directed all their prefer- 
ences, nothing had been added to the orig- 
inal atoms either in substance or powers, 
for both the protoplasm and the life were 
contained in the original molecules, for 
as vet their affinities and preferences had 
not. taken on any life form. 

It must be admitted that potency ex- 
hibited a most remarkable sagacity to de- 
lay the development of the life stuff till 
the exact time when conditions were the 
most favorable to sustain the new life 
matter had produced. All these must 
have been but varying modes in which the 
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psychic force expressed its almightiness! 
What, after all, has science given us but 
a new name for the God of theology? 

Anticipating certain objections the bioi- 
ogist, psychologist, and chemist may make 
to his positions, the doctor says: “It $s 
plainly evident that the organism alone. 
without mind, can produce nothing.” 

Here is introduced a new agency—or 
helper—in the work of organization, an 
outside power, and because of the impo- 
tency of matter to organize itself. 

Whence comes this mind power? If 
there can be no organism without mind. 
the mind, then, must be superior to the 
organism, and must have existed in some 
form before it. In this matter of organ- 
ization we have this order,—first mind, 
then organization. Here the doctor 
stands side by side with the theologian. 

In the answer the doctor makes to the 
objections to his explanation of the phe- 
nomena of organized life, he says: Mat- 
ter is not the dead thing the objectors 
have supposed it to be; but it has a psychie 
quality which is ever striving to express 
itself in higher and more perfect ways.“ 

This psychic quality—of the nature of 
which we cen only judge by its phenoni- 
ena—seems to have been inspired with 
a purpose to bring the matter in which 
it inheres—but of which it forms a part 
—into higher and more perfect condi- 
tions, and hence it proceeds to arrange it 
into an inexpressible number and variety 
of forms. Is this psychic quality an attri- 
bute of the matter which it weaves into 
the organism, or is it generated when the 
atoms combine through their preferences? 
From whatever source this psychie quality, 
it is evident that it has the power and 
sagacity to manipulate the atoms in a 
manner that transcends human ingenuity. 
and we find ourselves in the presence of a 
power greater than the atoms in which 
it resides, and of which it is said to be a 
part. 

The doctor says that “matter. in its 
lowest estate, has this psychic quality, but 
those who call it affinity do not recognize 
that it is simply love. Unconsciously two 
molecules move toward each 
other and become one.” 

If the atoms combine because of their 
preference or love for each other, can thev 
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be unconscious of their preferences? Be- 
cause of these preferences,” the doctor 
says, “the psychic principle sought and 
found a newer and higher form of expres- 
sion; life had dawned. The 
same psychic principle formed for itself a 
wonderful organ, . . a perfect 
cell with its manifold func- 


tions, its absorptions, nutritions, and mag- 


netic forces, —its perfect life.” 

This cell was built up out of pre-exist- 
ent atoms endowed with the possibilities 
of consciousness, but which were not con- 
scious, and the atoms were striving to 
build up higher modes of expression, and 
actually contrived a most wonderful cell 
with no knowledge of what they were do- 
ing. After this cell was built up the psy- 
chic principle took possession of it, and 
unconsciously evolved all the life forms 
on the globe from it. 

We agree with Dr. Mason in that this 
was a most wonderful cell, but not, after 
all, as wonderful as the mode of its pro- 
duction. 

“After a hard fought battle between 
science and religion,” the doctor writes, 
“evolution in some form became an ac- 
cepted fact, but religion still 
to a degree holds to the old, clumsy idea 
of a personal, anthropomorphic God,—a 
Creator and Governor.” 

Is the idea of a personal God who 
creates and governs the universe more 
clumsy and manlike than an impersonal 
potency in every atom of matter to which 
the doctor is obliged to give all the attri- 
butes of personality? What is this new 
something but a term dressed up in theis- 
tic conceptions? To endow atoms with 
the power of mutual love—to give po- 
tency desires and aspirations, and endow 
it with mechanical skill to do more won- 
derful things than the highest human in- 
telligence can accomplish,—seems to the 
ordinary thinker very manlike, if not an 
exceedingly clumsy conception. 

“The psychie element,” the doctor savs. 
“finally evolved the human organism, and 
it is this power that regulates and con- 
trols it.“ It is on this fact that he bases 
“The New Therapeutics.“ “This psychic 
force,“ he says, “is receptive as well as 
formative.” 
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Does he mean to say that this all-origi- 
nating, all-controlling force receives lin- 
pressions from some power outside of it- 
self? Being the only real source of power 
in building up the organization, by what 
other power can it be depleted or de- 
stroyed? If it receives as well as forms, 
that which it receives must come from it- 
self. Having built up the organization 
solely by its own power, what is the power 
that deranges it, and finally sends it into 
decay? This psychic force is supposed to 
have every particle or atom of matter in 
the organization under its control at all 
times, and, it would seem, could keep it 
in perfect order. If it is answered that 
disease is the result of violated laws, and 
the limitation of our knowledge, let it 
be remembered that according to this doc- 
trine all our endowments of thought and 
reason are but modes in which this psychic 
force expresses itself, —that any blunders 
we may make are under its control. If, 
as the doctor says, there is no such thing 
as dead matter, how can there be death, 
—threatening, diseased matter? While it 
is admitted that the mind and will have 
great influence on physical conditions, 
that these mutually affect each other, still 
the doctor admits that the medical and 
the whole intelligent, thinking world are 
not decided as to how the action of mind 
in one person can produce physiological 
effects upon another. In this statement 
it is logically admitted that we have a 
dual nature the parts of which are so in- 
timately related that no analysis can find 
the exact point of connection; yet they 
are so unlike in their attributes that they 
cannot be reduced to one entity. If mind 
in one person can, by some occult law, 
affect for better or worse the physical con- 
dition of another, then must we conclude 
that the true source of psychic power is 
in mind and not in matter. We can 
well afford to hold our faith in a state of 
non-acceptance until science can give us 
a better basis on which to build than the 
mere guesses or uncertain experiments of 
widely differing theories. 

As an efficient remedy in the treatment 
of diseases, it is evident the psychice force 
must be well within the knowledge and 
under the control of the skilled operator. 
who is so well versed in the law of sug- 
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gestion as to know what kind of sugges- 
tion will best answer the mental and phys- 
ical states of the patient. It is to be in— 
ferred from “The New Therapeutics” 
that not all remedies are to be super- 
seded by the law of suggestion, but that 
the psychic power will efficiently operate 
through or in the remedy according to 
the suggestions of the operator. If the 
patient is negative, instead of positive— 
that is, untmpressible,—both the sugges- 
tion and remedy may fail, because of the 
absence of the psychic force in him. 

It has pleased the doctor to give some 
special attention to the remarkable things 
that are said to have occurred in the life 
ministry of Jesus. Ile admits that he 
was a wonderfully endowed man- —unus— 
ually gifted; but that he did anything that 
can be considered supernatural—that is, 
beyond the power of natural laws—he de- 
nies. Whatever wonderful things Jesus 
did, he thinks were done by the law of 
suggestion, and that Jesus did not claim 
for himself any other than human powers, 
though it was claimed by his ignorant 
followers that he possessed supernatural 
power. 

It must have escaped the doctor’s mem- 
ory that at different times the language 
Jesus used concerning himself would lead 
those who heard him to believe that both 
as to his origin and his character he was 
superhuman,—ahove natural human con- 
ditions. If it is said he has been falsely 
reported, who has impeached the integ- 
rity of the record? If it is claimed he 
was ignorant of his true origin and nat- 
ure, who has convicted him of the decep- 
tion? If Jesus was but a man—deny as 
we may the possibility of the supernatu- 
ral—the survival of his influence over the 
world must itself be admitted to be super- 
Tt will hardly do to say that 
this idea of him is only shared by the 
ignorant. Look over the fields of thought, 
call the names of the men of science. study 
the world’s philosophies, and see who are 
they who say, “Never man spake as this 
man.” Tt is a bold assumption of men 
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of science to say there never has been and 
never can be a supernatural event. Does 
science know all the sources and modes of 
power, and all their possible manifesta- 
tions? The sum of the known to the un- 
known is as the finite to the infinite. 
Science will lose nothing by being reason- 
ably modest. 

The limits of this article will prevent 
a fuller discussion of these great questions 
so full of interest to every lover of truth. 
We have only space to consider one or 
two of the doctors closing postulates: 
“There are two principles in nature that 
ean never be divorced, . matter 
and spirit. Neither can exist without the 
other.” 

Neither matter nor spirit is a princi- 
ple. They are substances, or entities, and 
cannot be reduced to the same conditions. 
They are fundamentally unlike in a 
attributes. and though closely related, 
unlike are thev that one cannot be con- 
ceived to be the product of the other. 
For reasons that we do not know they 
are united, and from one or the other, or 
both in co-operation, come all known phe- 
nomena. But who knows that their 
term of union cannot cease; and that, be- 
ing unlike. they cannot exist apart? If 
matter is spirit, and spirit is matter, then 
they are not two principles, but one and 
the same. 

Equally emphatic is the doctor's decla- 
ration that “God himself could no more 
exist without a universe than a universe 
exist without God.” 

Who knows enough about God and the 
universe to say with authority one can- 
not exist without the other? Is the fact 
of the divine existence limited by our con- 
ception of it? 

Tt may be true, that we cannot conceive 
of the universe as existing without God, 
hut that does not signifv that the uni- 
verse is God and God is the universe. 
Turn where we will the unknown and the 
unknowable are before us. Something 
must have been First. 

What was that Something? 


Look about you and mark the examples you admire or abhor, and study well 


the path in life you enter. 
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A WORD CONCERNING THE MINORITY 
BY JOHN URI LLOYD 


Many persons find it painful to be 
classed among the few, in contradistine- 
tion to being members of the dominant 
party. I know full well, too, that there 
are reasons for this dishke of a minority 
position, whether it be political, social, or 
fraternal; and, as my place has been more 
often in the ranks of the minority, I may 
in consequence consistently express an 
opinion concerning the subject. 

Let it be admitted that talented men 
striving for adulation or popularity have 
greater opportunities in the ranks of the 
majority; let it also be granted that the 
man of mediocre attainments or of weak 
mentality is best cared for by the num- 
bers that go to make up the majority; 
and let it also be conceded that the un- 
scrupulous person finds in the majority a 
field to ply his abilities for self-aggran- 
dizement or for self-conspicuity that could 
not be at his command in the minority. 
That this is all true is exemplified by the 
manner in which a great number of weak 
brethren flock to what is seen to be the 
popular side of an issue, as well as by the 
wav in which gifted but selfishly ambi- 
tious men desert a defeated though just 
cause. But while the majority must rule 
in party affairs, it does not necessarily 
follow that their cause is the right one 
or that the principles advocated are cor- 
rect. It has been said that “treason never 
lives,” for if successful it is afterward 
viewed as a struggle for liberty and by 
that success ceases to be treason. So it 
is with the issues advocated by the mi- 
nority if success follows the effort. 

A new principle of government, an is- 
sue against existing conditions, may be 
advocated by a few persons whose aug- 
menting numbers multiply until the mi- 
nority becomes a majority, and then their 
word becomes Jaw. But it does not fol- 
low that augmenting numbers are indica- 
tive of right principles, nor on the other 
hand does it follow that a minority which 
remains a minority is in the wrong. As 
a rule, I believe minority parties begin 


their work by advocating reforms that are 
desirable; and while the men concerned 
in the movements may often be imprac- 
ticable enthusiasts or “visionary reform- 
ers,“ still their aims are for the most part 
unselfish and are directed either toward 
the bettering of conditions or the elimi- 
nation of what they believe to be existing 
error. Nor is it rare for the leaders of 
the majority to perceive the strength of 
the principles advocated by the minority, 
and artfully seize and appropriate them 
to their own use, thus robbing the origi- 
nators of their rightful property. But a 
principle established does its own good 
work, and it is not an evidence of failure, 
by any means, for a minority party to be 
worn out because it has been a feeder of 
higher ethics and principles to the ma- 
jority party. Occasionally, instead of be- 
ing sapped of its life blood, the minority 
draws to itself the disintegrating parts 
of older organizations, beginning with the 
better element, and comes into power; 
and therein lies danger, for power brings 
flocks of men who desire to be with the 
numerically great, either for self-protec- 
tion because they themselves are weak, or 
for self-aggrandizement because of ambi- 
tion. Both the good and the bad ele- 
ments of the old parties ultimately fird 
homes in the new when the old parties dis- 
integrate, and then the dominating bad 
begin anew their schemes for self. Thus, 
since “absolute power in human hands is 
always abused,” the wrongs that might 
be wrought by the arrogant majority had 
it continued a power become a part of 
the work of the minority when it creeps 
into popularity, assimilates those ele- 
ments, and reaches a position which ena- 
bles it to become despotic. Designing men 
now artfully manage to gain control of 
the organization, ‘and ultimately brush 
aside the pioneers who established the 
good works, and on whose name the in- 
truders, without other change than that 
of name, take a new lease of life. 
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I have said that I have found myself 
more often in the ranks of the minority 
than of the majority. But it is true that 
when the minority to which I have be- 
longed, either of a section or of a distinct 
body, has by chance become the majority, 
I have not observed the same enthusiastic 
strife after higher things. ‘There seems 
linally, to be a relinquishment of upward 
effort, a failure to progress, a lowering of 
ethical principles. To an extent this may 
be accounted for by the retirement of the 
“wheel horses,” who, finding their princi- 
ples successful as they believe, and having 
accomplished their mission, voluntarily 
withdraw and cease to take an active part 
in affairs. It is also partly contingent on 
the enforced withdrawal of others who 
find little recognition from the domineer- 
ing new-comers who step in and take upon 
themselves the work prosperity makes 
easy, but who would not be in the ranks 
were it not for the prosperity that has 
come through the efforts of others. 

I now shall pass from a review of my 
experience or observation concerning fra- 
ternal and political minorities, to the mi- 
nority school in medicine, with which I 


have been earnestly and zealously con- 


nected for the third of a century. The 
eclectic school is a minority school, and 
this fact relieves us of the presence of 
many ambitious or selfish men who al- 
ways seek the majority for the personal 
power they can obtain through its 
strength, and keeps from us also weak 
men who need to be cared for by reason 
of the power that results from numbers. 
No man seeks a minority section for 
either of these objects, and by reason of 
this we are in my opinion favored, and 
the regular“ school is correspondingly 
unfortunate. The work and ambitions 
of the members of our school have not 
been understood as well as they should, 
partly because we have been content to 
work among ourselves, but largely because 
the regular school in medicine has been 
of the opinion that we are not only illit- 
erate, but have neither prineiples nor ob- 
jects worthy of the carnest attention of 
»Regular.—“ I use this term as applied to the 
dominant section of American physicians, because 
thelir members seem as a rule to prefer it to 
allopathic. The term irregular I do not consider 


ep progr ons as applied to those of the minority.” 
—J. U. I.. Amor. Jour. of Pharmacy, 1890, p. 243). 
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physicians. That these gentlemen have 
so long allowed themselves to maintain 
this view seems not, however, to further 
the conspicuous position they occupy and 
the broad stand they desire and should 
have established in science, and this I say 
in all kindness. The scientific man is a 
searcher for facts, liberal to whomsoever 
works and contributes to science,and is not 
given to personal prejudice. But are not 
we of this medical minority largely respon- 
sible for the condition just mentioned? 
Have we not been clannish and indiffer- 
ent to the opinions of outsiders, and aware 
of the views the majority of the members 
of the regular profession hold concerning 
us, yet made little attempt to undeceive 
them? Knowing, too, that we are a mi- 
nority section in medicine, and appreciat- 
ing the richness of our materia medica 
and the effectiveness of our practice, we 
have been encouraged to go our way in- 
different to the opinions of others, even 
though conscious of the fact that we are 
considered as charlatans by conscientious 
men of the regular school, who, did they 
know us better, would not misjudge us 
in this manner. As a minority we have 
lived content in the belief that we are 
doing a good and great work in our chosen 
field, are benefiting mankind, and have 
done much to develop the materia medica 
of the world by these seventy-five vears of 
study that we have given to the investiga- 
tion of the remedies native to America. 
But I question if this work has consti- 
tuted our whole duty. My close connec- 
tion with the former leaders of our school. 
now most of them numbered among the 
departed, has led me to appreciate them 
the more from the very fact that they were 
ever content in their minority position, 
even while giving freely to the majority 
party that abused them unmercifully: 
and yet, who will deny that they had 
faults? Misrepresentation and hard words 
soured these men, and kept them aloof 
from earnest men in the other section of 
medicine: and thus it is to be Jamented 
that so manv of the treasures we have un- 
covered are not known bevond the con- 
fines of our circle. 

As an associate member of the eclectic 
school in medicine (for I am not a physi- 
cian), I have met my share of mis-state- 
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ment and personal abuse, merited or un- 
merited; but I feel to-day, as I have in 
the past, that such antagonism is to be ex- 
pected if one holds opinions that are not 
elaborated by the men who lead the ma- 
jority. Realizing these conditions and 
fairly understanding human nature, I 
bear no ill will toward the leaders of the 
regular school who promulgate and be- 
lieve in a code of ethics which demands 
of their party in medical politics that the 
minority in medicine—regardless of qual- 
ifications, aims, or works performed—be 
classed as charlatans and quacks; while all 
members of their own organization, re- 
gardless of morality or even of their edu- 
cational qualifications, be considered as 
the professional equals of the purest and 
highest. This fast fading day of school 
antagonisms seems to me a monstrous 
wrong toward themselves, toward science, 
and toward ourselves; and the more so as 
I firmly believe the aim of the framers of 
this code, and the object of the leaders 
in the school heiring it was, and is, alike 
to elevate the standing of the physician, 
henefit humanity, and oppose quackery. 
Yet the majority of the members of the 
regular school, although aware of the 
great unexplored unknown, firmly believe, 
to express it mildly, that we of the minor- 
ity school in medicine have no excuse for 
working in lines they have either neg- 
lected or abandoned, or of even existing 
as a distinct body. : 

But let that thought pass. Our profes- 
-sional family is not a large one, but we 
are contented. Can the majority say 
more? Our discoveries are being used to 
help mankind, and the result of our in— 
vestigation into drug action and our de- 
velopment of American drugs during the 
past half-century is creeping gradually 
into the fold of the majority. Our eclec- 
tic remedies are found in the pharmaco- 
pocias of all countries. What matters it 
to us whether the ethics of the majority 
school in medicine will not permit them 
to give us credit for these discoveries, if 
in the end humanity is benefited? As a 
member of the minority school in medi— 
cine, ambitious in behalf of America’s 
materia medica and of the elevation of 
medicine generally, I say in all earnest- 
ness that when I consider the outcome of 
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our efforts my position in this minority 
school is one of contentment, but I would 
be better contented were there no school 
antagonisms. Nor do the opinions others 
hold concerning us lessen in any degree 
whatever my good will toward them or 
my admiration for the great and good 
works done by them in humanity’s behalf. 
In the ranks of the dominant school are 
to be found men whom I honor second 
to none, whose aims are high, whose lives 
are pure, and whose love and friendship 
I value dearly. But to return to our- 
selves, I see no cause for disturbance or 
alarm over our future, unless it be in un- 
expected aggrandizement. As long as we. 
move onward in the course the founders 
of our school in medicine mapped, as 
long as we continue to be harmonious 
and contented, .working toward the good 
of humanity, I can sce no objection to 
the minority position we occupy. But, 
to be absorbed into the majority, unless 
that majority recognizes the value to hu- 
manity of our works and objects, and not 
only grants the fact, but enters with spirit 
into the furtherance of this work, or to be- 
come by growth the majority (the latter 
fortunately is not likely to occur), would 
in my opinion be the beginning of the 
end. Our mission would soon terminate 
were we to become too powerful, for the 
advent of a few ambitious men, antago- 
nistic or indifferent to higher objects, and 
of a multitude of antagonistic persons 
prejudiced by heirlooms from the vicious 
past to give them the support of numbers, 
would close our onward movement in the 
field that for seventy-five years we have 
been persistently developing. 

Opposition and oppression have, I re- 
peat, for me no concern. I fear more the 
effects of prosperity, for prosperity at- 
tained by the minority too often brings 
disaster to its cause. ‘The danger lies not 
in the attacks of powerful rival schools 
of medicine. ‘This history proves, and I 
say in all earnestness that my personal 
study of this subject, and my experience 
as a member of the minority, lead me not 
only to be content among old friends, but 
to view with apprehension all attempts 
toward making ourselves popular at the 
expense of the principles which have gov- 
erned us heretofore. 
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THE CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY HOSPITAL 
BY MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER 


The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Hos- 
pital is a thoroughly equipped, modern 
hospital that will compare favorably with 
any similar institution in the country. 
Accommodation is provided for all classes 
of cases; the same care and attention is 
bestowed upon all. It is situated at Clif- 
ton Forge, well known to travelers as one 
of the most delightful and picturesque 
sites between Cincinnati and Gordons- 
ville. 
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[ believe that no statisties from printed 
reports could be half so interesting or con- 
vineing as a quotation I give below from 
a letter received from an employee of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio. He savs: 


One would have to be acquainted with the 
conditions to appreciate the benefits. Now. 
when a man is sick or injured, instead of 
being an exp. nse and burden to his relatives 
or friends, he is taken to the hospital free 
of charge, and has the very best medical 


CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RAILWAY HOSPITAL AT CLIFTON FORGE, VIRGINIA. 


The railway company donated this 
beautifully located and thoroughly 
equipped building to the Hospital Asso- 
ciation. The employees of the railway 
company pay a small amount monthly, 
some as low as fifteen cents per month, 
and receive in case of illness all the bene- 
fits. They do not have to be injured by 
accident while performing services to the 
company, but disease or illness incidental 
to any mode of life entitles them to the 
privileges here given, and they are assured 
of the services of most skillful surgeons 
and nurses. 


attention and nursing possible. ‘The hospital 
is up in the Virginia Mountains, and the 
trip is just elegant. My voung brother is 
there now sick with a fever, and he says 
everything is so nice and comfortable that 
a fellow just has to get well. 


What a testimony this is in favor of the 
hospital, and the forethought and care of 
the railway officials. This is the w ay to 
smooth out the rough lines, and level all 
harriers between employers and employees. 
Humanity, love, and appreciation for the 
one by the other will bring greater results 
than money expended in any other way. 
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I have conversed with several employees 
on this road, and I find but one feeling, 
that of earnest good will and thorough 
appreciation of the efforts made by this 
company for the comfort and welfare of 
their emplovees. The Railway Depart- 
ment of the Young Men's Christian Asso- 


ciation deserves the very highest praise 
for their excellent work in this line, and 
the red dots on the map of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway are the winning card of 
this great company, for it shows Christian 
fellowship from trackman to president. 


ATTEMPTING THE IMPOSSIBLE 
BY REV. R. E. BISBEE 


Milton's heart was greater than his 
head. His intellect accepted the theology 
of his time, but his heart, like the heart 
of every true poet, kept breaking away 
from it. With his head he accepted the 
idea that God had made a great spiritual 
being who became a devil, but in his effort 
to portray that devil Milton breathed into 
him his own spirit of freedom and Satan 
became a hero. : 

The Eden legend is taken literally, and 
the fall depicted in awful grandeur, but 
between the lines you read something 
truer than the mere words of the poet. 
The fall.is not downward, as Milton him- 
self says and tries to believe, but is up- 
ward, for his heart makes it so in spite of 
his professed belief. Though driven from 
Paradise, companionship, love, and the di- 
vine fatherhood still bless and guide the 
fugitive pair. Eve is never so beautiful 
and lovely as when she accepts the al- 
mighty decree and goes forth from the 
garden. 


With thee to go, is to stay here: 
Without thee here to stay is to go hence un- 
willing. 


So says Eve to Adam, or, in other words, 
hell with thee is better than heaven with- 
out thee. Try as he will, Milton cannot 
create a genuine perdition. IIis heart 
is too great, the inspiration of truth is too 
powerful. Born to a creed cruel, abhor- 
rent, nature within him arrests itself, and 
like Baalim, trying to curse in good or- 
thodox style, he must needs bless. 

It is this heart of the poet that gives 
“Paradise Lost“ what little life now re- 
mains in it. Its dogmas have long heen out- 
worn and laid aside. Its descriptions are 
grandiose and unnatural, but the spirit of 


freedom, love, and truth will not be sup- 
pressed. Because Milton was a man more 
than he was a philosopher, a theologian, 
or a poct, we read him to-day. 

The foregoing suggests the query 
whether it be possible that the conserva- 
tive side of theology, of civilization, or of 
art can raise up a great world teacher? 
Can a man be true to his conservatism and 
still say anything the world will long care 
to hear? Can orthodox theology raise up 
a great poet who will not break his fetters, 
or can one by slavishly copying conven- 


tional art achieve true greatness? The 
answer is easily in the negative. All the- 


ology cries, “Back to God,” and art cries, 
“Back to nature.” No teacher is great 
enough to stand forever between a human 
soul and its creator. No artist can see 
for us sky, forest, mountain, sea, and river. 

So with government. No set of men, 
however good and wise, can fix constitu- 
tion and laws that will endure forever. 
Back to human needs, is earth’s eternal 
appeal to her governors. I sometimes 
think it would be a blessing if history 
could be blotted out, so that men would 
he forced to seek their true present wel- 
fare unrestrained by precedents. History 
may have its uses, if its abuses are not 
greater, but when precedent is used to 
destroy liberty the spirit rebels and bathes 
the earth in blood. The meaning of all 
this is that man is meant to be free. His 
true teacher is nature, and nature’s God. 
The noblest souls cannot be shackled, the 
noblest imaginations cannot create what 
cannot exist without dethroning love and 
reason. Tence Milton failed to create a 
devil and a hell; how much less, then, can 
God create them. 
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THE POEMS OF EMERSON 
BY CHARLES MALLOY 


EIGHTEENTH PAPER 


„SAADI. III. 


Jet the great world bustle on 

With war and trade, with camp and town; 
A thousand men shall dig and eat; 

At forge and furnace thousands sweat: 
And thousands sail the purple sea. 
And give or take the stroke of war, 

Or crowd the market and bazaar; 

Oft shall war end, and prace return, 
And cities rise where cities burn, 

Ere one man my hill shall climb, 

Who can turn the golden rhyme. 

Let them manage how they may,. 

Heed thou only Saadi’s lay. 

Seek the living among the dead,— 
Man in man is imprisoned; 

Barefooted Dervish is not poor, 

If fate unlock his bosom's door, 

So that what his eye hath seen 

His tongue can paint as bright, as keen; 
And what his tender heart hath felt 
With equal fire thy heart shall melt. 

For, whom the Muses smile upon, 

And touch with soft persuasion, 

His words like a storm-wind can bring 
Terror and beauty on their wing; 

In his every syllable 

Lurketh nature veritable; 

And though he speak in miduight dark,— 
In heaven no star, on earth no spark,— 
Yet before the listener's eye 

Swims the world in ecstasy, 

The forest waves, the morning breaks, 
The pastures sleep, ripple the lakes, 
Leaves twinkle, flowers like persons bo. 
And life pulsates in rock or tree. 

Saadi, so far thy words shall reach: 
Suns rise and sei in Snadi's sprech! 


e one man my hill shall limb, 
Who can turn the golden rhyme. 


No poet has yet realized Emerson's 
ideal of the “one man” and the “golden 
rhyme” in such perfection as satisfies the 


exorbitant demands of this critic. Even 
“Homer” is “ballad grinding.” But in 
the high levels yet achieved we may 


speak of great and small in our contem- 
plation of poets. In this way we find our 
“one man” and our “golden rhyme.” But 
the lines above indicate the slow and in- 
frequent advent of this surprise. 


Seck the living among the dead,—- 
Man in man is imprisoned, 


Emerson uses the word “dead” else- 
where in this sense. He says in 1852: 
“I waked last night, and bemoaned my- 
self because I had not thrown myself into 
this deplorable question of slavery, whicu 
seems to want nothing so much as a few 
assured voices. But then in hours of 
sanity I recover myself, and say, God 
must govern his own world, and knows 
his way out of this pit without my deser- 
tion of my post, which has none to guard 
it but me. I have quite other slaves to 
free than those negroes, to wit, impris- 
oned spirits, imprisoned thoughts, far 
back in the brain of man,—far retired in 
the heaven of invention, and which, im- 
portant to the republic of man, have no 
watchman or lover or defender but I.” 

“Dead” in the above lines does not have 
the meaning as in the phrase, “Dead in 
trespasses and sins,” oft quoted in the 
technique of many religious denomina- 
tions. It obviously means one low and 
undeveloped in his intellectual and spirit- 
ual capacities. In the former sense one 
might be “dead” though endowed with 
fine culture and social rank, while the op- 
posite term, life, could be applied to a 
slave and one quite low in knowledge and 
mental power. But dead in our poem 
must have the connotation given above. 
and refer to the undeveloped man in the 
lines of what are commonly called educa- 
tion, if it does not also carry the impli- 
cation of a humble social state. 

„Life is a train of moods, life a string 
of beads,” says Emerson, “and as we pass 
through them they prove to be many-col- 
ored lenses which paint the world their 
own hue, and each shows only what lies in 
its focus. It depends on the mood oi 
the man whether he shall see the sunset 
or the fine poem. The more or less de- 
pends on structure or temperament. Tem- 
perament is the iron wire on which the 
heads are strung. Of what use is genius, 
if the organ is too convex or too concave, 
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and cannot find a focal distance within the 
actual horizon of human life? Of what 
use if the brain is too cold or too hot, and 
the man does not care enough for results 
to stimulate him to experiment, and hold 
him up in it? Or if the web is too finely 
woven, too irritable by pleasure and pain, 
so that life stagnates from too much re- 
ception, without due outlet? Of what 
use to make heroic vows of amendment, 
if the same old law-breaker is to keep 
them? What cheer can the religious sen- 
timent yield, when that is suspected to be 
secretly dependent on the seasons of the 
year and the state of the blood? I knew 
a witty physician who found theology in 
the biliary duct, and used to affirm if 
there was disease of the liver the man be- 
came a Calvinist, and if that organ was 
sound he became a Unitarian. Very 
mortifying is the experience that some 
unfriendly excess or imbecility neutral- 
izes the promise of genius. We see young 
men who owe us a new world, so readily 
and lavishly they promise, but they never 
acquit the debt. They die young and 
dodge the account; or, if they live, they 
lose themselves in the crowd.” 

“Temperament also enters fully into 
the system of illusions, and shuts us in 
a prison of glass which we cannot see. 
There is an optical illusion about every 
person we meet. In truth they are all 
persons of given temperament, which will 
appear in a given character, whose boun- 
daries they will never pass; but we look 
at them, they seem alive, and we presume 
there is impulse in them. In the year, in 
the lifetime, it turns out to be a cer- 
tain uniform tune which the revolving 
barrel of the music-box must play. Men 
resist the conclusion in the morning, but 
adopt it as the evening wears on, that 
temper prevails over everything of time, 
place, and condition, and is inconsumable 
in the flames of religion. Some modifica- 
tions the moral sentiment avails to im- 
pose, but the individual texture holds its 
dominion, if not to bias the moral judg- 
ments, yet to fix the measure of activity 
and of enjoyment.” | 

“How many individuals can we count 
in society? how many actions? how many 
opinions? So much of our time is prep- 
aration, so much is routine, and so much 
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retrospect, that the pith of each man’s 


genius contracts itself to a very few hours. 


So in this great society wide lying around 
us, a critical analysis would find very few 
spontaneous actions. It is almost all cus- 
tom and gross sense. There are even few 
opinions, and these seem organic in the 
speakers, and do not disturb the universal 
necessity.” 

“A deduction must be made from the 
opinion which even the wise express of 
a new book or occurrence. Their opinion 
gives tidings of their mood and some 
vague guess at the new fact, but is no 
wise to be trusted as the lasting relation 
between that intellect and that thing.” 

“Our moods do not believe in each 
other. To-day I am full of thoughts and 
can write what I please. I see no reason 
why I should not have the same thought, 
the same power of expression to-morrow. 
What I write whilst I write it seems the 
most natural thing in the world; but yes- 
terday I saw a dreary vacuity in this di- 
rection in which I now see so much; and 
a month hence, I doubt not, I shall wonder 
who he was that wrote so many contin- 
uous pages. Alas for this infirm faith, 
this will not strenuous, this vast ebb of a 
vast flow! I am God in nature; I am a 
weed by the wall!” 

Thus are we prisoners to our tempera- 
ments, to our moods, and equally to our 
circumstances, our experiences, our 
vices, our virtues,—all we are and all we 
have been or hope to be,—that vast, com- 
plex whole which we sometimes call the 
“personal equation.” Who can deliver 
us from such bondage? And yet the gen- 
tle Saadi would say still, 


Seek the living among the dead,— 
Man in man is imprisoned. 


The high as well as the low are in 
prison, and the low as well as the high 
are „on the way to all that is good and 
fair.’ 


Barefooted Dervish is not poor, 
If fate unlock his prison door. 


“Tt is impossible that the creative power 
should exclude itself. Into every intel- 
ligence there is a door which is never 
closed, through which the creator passes.” 
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So that what his eye hath seen 

His tongue can paint as bright, as keen; 
And what his tender heart hath felt, 

With equal fire thy heart shall melt. 


In the following sixteen lines we have 
a beautiful example of vicarious expres- 
sion, in which song or eloquence is given 
under the similitude of a series of events 
and pictures out in nature. Each has 
the force of a symbol, and helps to trans- 
late the poet’s meaning into the language 
of things. 


And thus to Saadi said the Muse: 

„Eat thou the bread which men refuse; 
Flee from the goods which from thee fiee; 
Seek nothing,—Fortune seeketh thee.” 


This is what the same Muse said in the 
essay on “The Poet:” “O Poet! a new 
nobility is conferred in groves and past- 
ures, and not in castles or by the sword- 
blade any longer. The conditions are 
hard but equal. Thou shalt leave the 
world and know the Muse only. Thou 
shalt not know any longer the times, cus- 
toms, graces, politics, or opinions of men, 
but shalt take all from the Muse. For 
the time of towns is tolled from the world 
by funeral chimes, but in nature the uni- 
versal hours are counted by succeeding 
tribes of animals and plants, and by 
growth of joy on joy. God wills also that 
thou abdicate a manifold and duplex life, 
and that thou be content that others 
speak for thee. Others shall be thy gen- 
tlemen, and shall represent all courtesy 
and worldly life for thee; others shall do 
the great and resounding actions also. 
Thou shalt le close hid with nature, and 
canst not be afforded to the Capitol or the 
Exchange. The world is full of renunci- 
ations and apprenticeships, and this is 
thine,—that thou must pass for a fool 
and a churl for a long season. This is the 
screen and sheath in which Pan has pro- 
tected his well beloved flower, and thou 
shalt be known only to thine own, and 
they shall console thee with tenderest 
love. And thou shalt not be able to re- 
hearse the names of thy friends in thy 
verse, for an old shame before the holy 
ideal. And this is the reward,—that the 
ideal shall be real to thee, and the im- 
pressions of the actual world shall fall 
like summer rain, copious but not trouble- 
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some, to thy invulnerable essence. Thou 
shalt have the whole land for thy park 
and manor, the sea for thy bath and nav- 
igation, without tax and without envy. 
The woods and the rivers thou shalt own; 
and thou shalt possess that wherein others 
are only tenants and boarders. Thou 
true land-lord, sea-lord, air-lord! Where- 
ever snow falls, or waters flow, or birds 
fly, wherever day and night ‘melt into 
twilight, wherever the blue heaven is 
hung by clouds, or sown with stars, 
wherever are forms with transparent boun- 
daries, wherever are outlets into celestial 
space, wherever is danger, and awe, and 
love, there is Beauty, plenteous as rain, 
shed for thee, and though thou shalt walk 
the world over, thou shalt not be able to 
find a condition inopportune or ignoble.” 
And thus the song goes on: 


Nor mount nor dive; all good things kecp 
The midway of the eternal deep. 


Says Emerson, in Experience:“ “I 
compared notes with one of my friends 
who expects everything of the universe, 
and is disappointed when anything is less 
than the best, and I found that I begin 
at the other extreme, expecting nothing, 
and am always full of thanks for moder- 
ate goods.” 


Wish not to fill the isles with eyes 
To fetch thee birds of paradise: 
On thine orchard’s edge belong 

All the brags of plume and song. 


For Nature, true and like in every place, 

Wilthint her secret in a garden patch, 

Or in lone corners of a doleful heath, 

As in the Andes watched by fleets at sea, 

Or the sky-piercing horns of Himmaleh; 

And, when I would recall the scenes I 
dreamed 

On Adirondack steeps, I know 

Small need have I of Turner or Daguerre, 

Assured to find the token once again 

In silver lakes that unexhausted gleam 

And peaceful woods beside my cottage door. 


We animate what we can, and we see 
only what we animate. We find beauty 
and music if we bring them with us. The 
psychologists have made it plain that half 
the phenomena must be furnished by the 
mind, and the beauty and the music are 
all in the mind. Bring plume and song, 
and we shall find them. Things, says 
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Lotze, come to appraisal and value only 
in feeling. To the intellect one thing is 
as good as another. 


Open innumerable doors 

The heaven where unveiled Allah pours 
The fiood of truth, the flood of good, 
The Seraph’s and the Cherub’s food. 
Those doors are men: the Pariah hind 
Admits thee to the perfect Mind. 


Emerson says, in History:“ There 
is one mind’ common to all individual 
men. Every man is an inlet to the same 
and to all of the same. He that is once 
admitted to the right of reason is made 
a freeman of the whole estate. What 
Plato has thought he may think; what a 
saint has felt he may feel; what at any 
time has befallen any man he can under- 
stand. Who hath access to this univer- 
sal mind is a party to all that is or can 
be done, for this is the only and sovereign 
agent.” “A man is the whole encyclo- 
pedia of facts.” All the facts of history 
pre-exist in the mind as laws. The indi- 
vidual mind may trust its fortunes to the 
fact of its residence in the “one mind.” 
And shall we not claim a common des- 
tiny as we have a common origin? How 
ean there be high or low in this equal re- 
lation? A man’s future must lie in the 
fact that he is a man. What is differ- 
ence but an insignificant trifle? And who 
made us to differ? Let us say that a man 
is saved, not because he is a good man or 
a great man, but because he isa man. He 
that is admitted to the right of reason is 
made a freeman of the whole estate. A 
man’s character has its causes. Every- 
thing refers.” “I see nothing at last in 
success or failure,” says Emerson, “but 
more or less of vital force supplied by 
the Eternal.” 

“Open innumerable doors.” The doors 
are men. What is seraph’s and cherub’s 
“food” but love and truth? The rabbis 
say the seraphs love most, the cherubs 
know most. When we sweep away all 
superficial distinctions, and take ac- 
count of what our fellow-men have given 
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us as men, we have everything in the sum 
that is worth computation. 


Blessed gods in servile masks 
Plicd for thee thy household tasks. 


The lower is potentially higher than the 
actual highest. Gleams and scintillations, 
shed forth by common things and per- 
sons, some mysterious function shall 
gather, sort, and compact into the good, 
the true, the beautiful, which instinc- 
tively we choose and long for. That 
must be a prophecy. Man, like God, is 
a world maker. All our present lives we 
have been making our worlds better, and 
still, 


The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the best. 


Browning, in the poem “Jochanan 
Hakkadosh,“ makes the dying rabbi say to 
his disciples, just as he is passing from 
them: 


To love— 
That lesson was to learn not here—but there, 
On earth, not here! 


He is so far away from earth that he 
speaks of it as “there.” The glory of an- 
other world is around him in thig mo- 
ment of transition, and he calls it “here” 
as if he were already “across the bar.” 

Thus it is for all. The scintillations 
we gather from common things and per- 
sons, the imagination, a “domestic artist” 
given to all, shall sort and compact into 
heavens and angels. Man, like God, is 
a world maker. 

Our experience when young and in ob- 
scure circumstances, it may be, gives us 
in the persons about us those wonderful 
distinctions of high and low, and the laws 
and the illusions in which they instruct 
us, Just as well as in the subsequent and 
larger theaters we call “society.” The 
“good and bad” of the great world are 
the same “good and bad” of the first les- 
sons. We find our angels and our devils 
at the start in life,—and no better angels 
generally than in our early homes. 


Only the man who has command over his thought can arrange ideas and think 


systematically. 
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THE COMING AGE. 


THE HEBREW PHILOSOPHERS: THE PHILOSO- 
PHER AS A MYSTIC—JOHN 


BY PROFESSOR NATHANIEL SCHMIDT, PH. D. 


FOURTH PAPER 


A hundred years had passed since the 
death of Jesus. It had been filled to the 
brim with rich experiences. There had 
been glowing expectations and grievous 
disenchantments, an unspeakable joy in 
believing and cruel persecutions for the 
faith, a fellowship of love extending to 
community of goods and fierce internal 
dissensions, a zealous missionary propa- 
ganda and much idle speculation, a pious 
gathering of memories fragrant with the 
aroma of life, and a busy retouching of 
tradition to adapt it to growing needs and 
demands. 

A hundred years of the Nazarene! 
What a ferment he had left behind in the 
world! How simple in all its grandeur 
the cause, how curiously complex the re- 
sult! It was but the old story, ever new 
in the life of the race, of devotion to 
duty, obedience to conscience, loyalty to 
conviction, sincerity of thought, integri- 
ty of motive, boldness of speech, —a bat- 
tle in some center of strongly intrenched 
traditions, and a crushing defeat by the 
overwhelming hosts arrayed in defense of 
things as they are. The career of the 
prophet of Nazareth could only end on 
Golgotha’s cross. But the cross could noi 
sever his life from the throbbing life of 
humanity. His disciples had fled from 
the scenes of his death; they could not 
flee from his spirit. 

Among the hills of Galilee, upon the 
shore of its blue lake, when they dragged 
in their nets, as they brake the bread at 
their humble board, while they searched 
the scrolls of their sacred books, they felt 
his presence again. There were those 
who said they had seen him in visions of 
glory, appearing and suddenly vanishing. 
Out of love for him and faith in the pro- 
phetic word grew the hope that he would 
speedily return on the clouds of heaven. 

Rabban Gamaliel had five hundred dis- 


ciples, according to the Babylonian Tal- 
mud, whom he instructed in Greek wis- 
dom. Among them was Saul of Tarsus. 
He had reflected intensely on the Christ 
who was to come, and what manner of 
man he was to be. He had learned to re- 
gard him as a pre-existent, celestial being, 
the archetypal man who was to appear on 
the earth in the fullness of time. He 
had thought much concerning the law 
that demanded an obedience seemingly be- 
yond man’s power to render, and the posi- 
tion of Israel that apparently involved di- 
vine partiality. To regard a crucified 
malefactor as the Messiah would lead to 
monstrous consequences, was blasphemy 
deserving of death. It was absurd to 
think that the law could have spent its 
force upon the head of the Christ that 
was to be. His hands were red with the 
blood of the disciples of Jesus. But a 
guilty conscience has its visions, and what 
his inner eye beheld on the road to Da- 
mascus convinced him that this Jesua 
whom he persecuted was indeed the 
Christ. In condemning the Lord of glory, 
the legal institution had then condemned 
itself; the law had lost its authority and 
ceased to be a partition wall between Jew 
and Gentile. 

No sooner had the storm occasioned by 
this radical gospel passed than the Roman 
eagles swooped down on the Holy City. 
Robbed of its temple, Judaism clung the 
more tenaciously to its law, and built high 
the hedge about it which shut out the 
Christian world. The infant church then 
commenced to gather in its memories of 
what the Master had said and done. It 
was in the last decade of the first century 
that our first three gospels were com- 
posed. 

As the century turned a new situation 
began to develop. Men who had received 
their education, not in the synagogues 
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but in the academies of the Greeks, be- 
gan to embrace Christianity. These edu- 
eated converts had left the myths and 
cults of their pagan faith for the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ, and many of them 
found it impossible to accept the cult and 
fables of the Old Testament along with 
Christ. Without any synagogue training 
to warp their judgment, they perused 
those sacred scriptures. They read of a 
god who had fashioned man out of clay, 
and to them matter was the very source 
of evil. They read of a god who repented 
of what he had done, who commanded the 
sacrifice of animals, who decreed one day 
the destruction of the world and the next 
day regretted it. This god, they rea- 
soned, could not be the god and father 
of their Lord Jesus Christ. Who was he, 
then? He was a demiurg, a subordinate 
divinity, the god of the Jews. This was 
the conclusion drawn by Marcion and 
other thinkers of the time. What other 
conclusion could such men reach than 
that the god who revealed himself in the 
Old Testament was an inferior divinity? 
The Christian epistles and gospels seemed 
to them the only authoritative scriptures, 
Christian sacraments the only true ritual, 
the knowledge of Christ as the unique 
emanation from God the highest wisdom. 
These men wanted everything to center 
in that first emanation from the Most High 
God, the Christ, in whom they found the 
wisdom that passeth all understanding. 
Confronted by this new situation, the 
church was left without guidance. With 
these bewildering questions to solve she 
looked in vain to the clouds. The Master 
delayed his coming. On earth men found 
no Paraclete to comfort them with the 
word of truth. The rivalry with the 
Johannine sect, which had grown apace, 
became more intense. Men like Apollos, 
with Alexandrine methods, had shown the 
superiority of the teacher to the disciple, 
of the one who was commissioned to bap- 
tize to the one who only was baptized by 
him. Fortifying themselves with Alexan- 
drian speculation, some men seemed to 
have proclaimed that John was the incar- 
nation of the eternal wisdom. In Jewish 
synagogues Christians had disputed daily 
concerning the Old Testament prophecies 
and attempted to show their fulfillment 
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in Jesus. The Jews had suffered great 
hardships in the quelling of the insurrec- 
tion of Barcochba, and they had taken 
fearful vengeance in Cyprus, Cyrene, An- 
tioch, butchering whole populations, and 
attracting universal hatred. In this 
hatred the Christians naturally had be- 
come involved. This was the situation. 
If ever there was a time when the Mas- 
ter’s thought upon the questions of the 
time was called for, it was now. And if 
ever the right man came to the rescue, 
it was when the fourth evangelist stepped 
forth to utter the message of his Lord. 

Without Philo of Alexandria the new 
evangelist could not have accomplished his 
task. From this philosopher he had the 
Logos conception, this idea of an eternal 
reason, a divine word, through which a 
world came out of chaos, and by which it 
is sustained, this “second god” illumining 
every human soul and the prophets in 
particular. From him he also had the al- 
legorical method of interpretation. 

IIis Christian experience taught him 
what Philo never dreamed, that this Logos 
had become flesh. To his thought this 
was the solvent of all difficulties. The 
creation of the world and its preservation 
were indeed mediated by a divine agency, 
but this was not the god of the Jews, it 
was the Logos. The prophetic inspiration 
in Israe] was not the product of a Jewish 
deity, but of the Logos that illumines 
every man who comes into the world. 
There runs a cleavage through mankind, 
but not between Jews and Gentiles, rather 
between those attracted by the divine light 
and those held in darkness. The scrip- 
tures must be understood allegorically. 
The supreme sacrifice, the paschal lamb, 
is but a type of the true Lamb of God; the 
sacred feasts are only symbols of his work. 
When the Jewish feasts of Passover, and 
Tabernacles, and Dedication come round, 
the Logos appears in Jerusalem to offer 
his flesh for food, his spirit for drink, his 
body for a temple. On the sabbaths he 
works, as his father does, but for the good 
of man. 

So the earlier gospels are allegorically 
treated. They are before the fourth evan- 
gelist, who is a student of them. They 
are seen in the new light of the Word 
made flesh. In the fourth gospel there 
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is no virgin birth, no conception by the 
Holy Ghost. Why not? Because the 
Logos exists from eternity to eternity. 
When he appears in the flesh, he has a 
father as well as a mother, but these 
earthly relations are of no significance, 
the spiritual relations being alone impor- 
tant. Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?” That is the voice of the Logos, 
which in the last moment again says: 
“Behold thy mother.” There is no mes- 
sianic temptation in the fourth gospel. 
Why not? Because the Logos cannot be 
tempted by evil, and because he is the 
promised Messiah. In the earlier gos- 
pels Jesus does not use concerning him- 
self or accept for himself any messianic 
title, and he even forbids his disciples to 
say that he is the Messiah. Not so in the 
new gospel. Here he appears from the 
first in this role, and is at once recognized 
as such by John the Baptist and his dis- 
ciples. While in the older accounts he 
proclaims the kingdom and speaks of the 
Father, he here points incessantly to him- 
self. There is no transfiguration in the 
fourth gospel. The cross is his mount of 
transfiguration. There is no struggle 
with demons for the healing of men pos- 
sessed as in the earlier gospels. Why not? 
Because the Logos cannot come into con- 
tact with this world of unclean demons. 
It is doubtful whether the author believes 
either in demons or in miracles. The 
miracles of this gospel are of a different 
character from those in the Synoptics. 
In fact, it is a question whether they 
are miracles at all. They rather appear 
to be meant as allegories. In place of 
the formalism of the Jews, with their pu- 
rificatory rites, Jesus pours out a quicken- 
ing, joy-giving wine. The bread he mul- 
tiplies is the heavenly manna, himself. 
He heals men who are blind, restores their 
sight, that they may see the glory of the 
Son of God. He calls his poor friend 
Lazarus from the tomb, since he is the res- 
urrection and the life, and those who be- 
lieve in him have now eternal life. Every- 
where symbolism, nowhere a real miracle. 
There is no paschal meal before his death 
in this gospel. He is himself the paschal 
lamb, and hence his death is placed, con- 
trary to the other accounts, on the day 
when the Passover was celebrated. Nor 
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is there any institution of the Lord’s Sup- 
per. The author knows the eucharistic 
formulas; the eating of the flesh and the 
drinking of the blood are indeed neces- 
sary, but the flesh, he adds, profits noth- 
ing, the teaching is spirit and life. There 
is no agony in Gethsemane and no cry of 
God-forsakenness on the cross. The Log- 
os walks in calm, unruffled majesty to 
his glorification. There is no ascension 
after forty days. The risen Lord breathes 
his own spirit on the disciples; there is 
no need of ascension and benediction, for 
he leaves his spirit with them. And that 
spirit is the only Paraclete needed; he will 
remind of what Jesus said, and also things 
of future import will he reveal. Every- 
thing in the earlier gospels is treated with 
a sovercign freedom such as no modern 
interpreter would ever dream of using. 
The evangelist moves amid the traditions 
of the past with the majesty of a soul 
that has but one all-consuming passion 
and one ever-controlling thought. This 
thought sincerely held was what the age 
most deeply needed. Herein lies the 
evangelist’s justification. 

The Baptist had indeed preceded Jesus 
in history, but in reality. the Logos was 
before John appeared. He was not the 
true light, but only a witness bearing tes- 
timony concerning his own inferiority 
and the atoning work of the Christ. 

The chief opponents of the Logos are 
the Jews, those “children of the devil,” 
proud of their descent from Abraham, 
forgetting that before Abraham was the 
Logos existed, misinterpreting their “law,” 
failing to grasp its deeper meaning. Even 
the Samaritans, who had abandoned their 
five Assyrian gods and were now worship- 
ing another that was not their true god, 
were more ready for the temple-less wor- 
ship of God in spirit and truth than the 
Jews. Not even their spiritual leaders 
had eyes to see and vital strength to cling 
to the healing symbol, God’s only begot- 
ten Son. While the Jews seek to compass 
his death, the Greeks, led by Philip, the 
later Phrygian bishop, come with eager- 
ness to see him, and that is the hour of 
his glorification. 

Yet after all it is neither the philosophy 
of the fourth evangelist nor his dialectic 
skill that has endeared this gospel to the 
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church. Rather is it his mysticism, for 
his Logos is no mere speculation. It is 
a living personality, feeling and thinking, 
speaking and acting among men. His 
allegorical methods brought forth no dry 
commentary on the Old Testament, but 
pictures of life, half concealing, half re- 
vealing forms of celestial beauty. His 
heavenly Logos is a present reality, fill- 
ing his soul with light and life and love; 
the vine sending its sap through every 
smallest branch, the peaceful resting-place 
while the world might pass away. He 
feels the hand of this invisible friend who 
holds his own; he leans upon him; it is 
an everlasting rock on which he rests his 
feet. This unseen Logos is to him a 
greater reality than all the world around 
him. The evangelist knows what it is 
to be one with the Logos, one with all 
who live in him, and through him one 
with the Father. 

This is the language of mysticism. It 
is no wonder that this gospel has become 
a favorite with the mystics of all times; 
with all who feel the need of something 
beyond the veil of sense, akin to man 
yet far as the ideal above the imperfections 
of a friend read to sympathize and able 
to succor in every hour of need. 

It is not my purpose to trace the influ- 
ence of this doctrine of Logos incarnate on 
Christian dogma, or to inquire into its 
intrinsic value and historic justification. 
But it may be profitable to set over against 
it for comparison that estimate of the 
Master's life and work to which historical 
and literary criticism of the records points. 

From his native town, where the son of 
Joseph and Mary has grown up, Jesus 
comes to the Jordan to be baptized of 
John, attracted by his piercing cry, “Re- 
pent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand.” In Galilee he repeats the procla- 
mation. This coming kingdom is the 
highest good he can announce to the la- 
boring and heavy-laden, those bearing the 
brunt of life's hardships, plagued by de- 
mons, oppressed by fellow-men, the out- 
casts, the little ones, the children who 
would grow up to enjoy its blessings. As 
a preparation for this kingdom he lays 
down those principles of conduct that he 
conceives will be the ruling ones in the 
kingdom itself; for war, love of enemies; 
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for retaliation, the overcoming of evil 
with good; for foolish, arrogant oaths, 
truthfulness; for cruel abandonment of 
women, faithfulness and continence and 
sympathy; for the amassing of private 
wealth, the sharing of goods; for worry 
and anxiety, confidence and fearlessness; 
for public prayers and alms and penitence, 
a richer life in solitude; for outward 
forms, inner reality. He watches the ef- 
fect of his word of the kingdom, how it 
attracts good and bad, bears different 
fruits in different lives, calls forth en- 
deavor and eager search, but also ambi- 
tious hopes and selfish desires, and pre- 
pares but a few for the kingdom that is 
to cover the world. He breaks through 
social and religious conventions, denounc- 
ing paragons of piety as hypocrites, cele- 
brated biblical scholars as rogues, eminent 
lawyers as Mammon worshipers, esteemed 
preachers as wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
the chief magistrate of the state as a fox, 
well-to-do citizens as thieves filling their 
banqueting boards with the proceeds of 
robbery. Meanwhile he eats himself with 
notorious thieves and harlots, discards the 
temple service, rejects the sacrificial cult, 
criticises the Mosaic law in fundamental 
points, works on the sabbath and defends 
it, neglects sacred washings and ridicules 
them, pours sarcasm on ministers offering 
eloquent prayers in public and rich men 
giving to the Lord’s cause publicly to set 
an example, and missionaries making pros- 
elytes for their ancestral faith among the 
heathen without considering whether the 
heathen are really served thereby. Moved 
with sympathy for the sick he seeks to 
exorcise the demons supposed to be the 
cause of certain § ailments—sometimes 
successfully effecting a cure, sometimes 
a temporary relief, sometimes no 
cure at all. Having shocked the preju- 
dices, disappointed the hopes, alienated 
the sympathies and aroused the antago- 
nisms of all but a few, he sets his face to 
Jerusalem, there to proclaim the coming 
kingdom. He is not beguiled by the mes- 
sianic expectations, assumes no messianic 
title, accepts none for himself, forbids his 
followers to say that he is the Messiah, 
rejects the current messianic ideal. treats 
its application to himself as a devilish 
temptation, holds up an ideal of society 
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where there are no kings and lords, and 
leaves with the Father the designation of 
places of service in the coming kingdom. 
To these conceptions he is faithful to the 
end. At the last meal the traitor betrays 
himself, and gloomy forebodings fill the 
Master’s breast as he eats for the last 
time with his friends. He is arrested, 
and his disciples see him no more, except 
the women who, standing afar off, behold 
him on the cross, and hear his parting 
cry of agony. 

Is this a less impressive figure? Does 
it present a king dethroned, a monarch 
robbed of crown and scepter? Is this 
Jesus of history less great than the Mes- 
siah taken out of Joseph's tomb and put 
on the clouds of heaven with a scepter in 
his hand, to wreak vengeance on his enc- 
mies? Nay, he is infinitely more worthy 
of reverence and love and humble imita- 
tion. Stripped of these empty parapher- 
nalia of royalty, the man of Nazareth be- 
comes a manifestation of the inmost 
truth of the universe, an incarnation of 
that reason which presides over the evo- 
lution of the world, an embodiment of the 
love that belongs to the essence of life. 
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Jesus did not wish to be a king lording 
it over his brothers. Men have placed 
him on a throne he spurned. He himself 
would rather walk to the end of time 
among the little ones who need him, 
among the sufferers and victims of man’s 
lust and greed, forever unnoticed and 
never even looking back to see the effect 
of his healing touch. Precisely because 
his disposition was the very opposite of 
this, his influence has been so great. He 
has offered himself to every soul that 
would be aided by him as a brother, a 
friend, not as a master or a king. 
Through the centuries his mighty spirit 
moves, liberating, stimulating, elevating, 
strengthening the race. Men are helped - 
by him to become what he was, simple, 
true, and good; reverent, loyal, and brave; 
incarnations in their day and generation 
of all that is best in life. 

The significance of such a life and 
character goes beyond the individual, pre- 
paring the way for the coming of a bet- 
ter order of things on the earth, a nobler 
society, an organization of mankind that 
shall incorporate in its collective life the 
highest principles of conduct. 


WHAT THE DESTRUCTION OF OUR FORESTS 
MEANS 


BY B. S. HOXIE, PRESIDENT OF WISCONSIN FORESTRY 
ASSOCIATION 


Many unthinking people, or I should 
say uninformed, are ready to assert that, 
because we have always had a bountiful 
supply of wood, timber, and lumber in 
the United States, and within easy access 
of all our wants, this condition of things 
will always exist. Until within a few 
years past public attention has not been 
called to the rapid decimation of our for- 
ests, so we must look to those more par- 
ticularly engaged in the lumbering busi- 
ness, and to the thoughtful practical men 
of our country, who have made a compre- 
hensive study of forestry, the rise and 
progress of the lumber interests, and the 
rapid depletion of our forests, to present 
facts in such a way that all interested or 
in any way depending on the consumption 


of wood, the product of the forest, may 

have an intelligent idea of the present 

wealth and future worth of our forests. 
There is no sentiment in this of 


Woodman, spare that tree, 
Touch not a single bough; 


but it is solid facts of dollars and cents 
and the future good of our country which 
actuate those most prominent in advocat- 
ing the State and national protection and 
conservation of the natural forest area, 
or more properly speaking that portion of 
timber land not absolutely fit for agricul- 
tural purposes. 

When we speak of agriculture, and 
measure the wealth of a country agricul- 
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turally, that is, the annual products of the 
soil, such as hay, grain, live stock, wool, 
butter, cheese, poultry and eggs, and place 
the commercial value on these articles, 
we are astonished at the enormous amount 
in value as well as the enormous amount 
of production and consumption for the 
people of the State and nation, and we 
have schools of agriculture established 
everywhere for the promotion of this 
source of wealth for the country. 

Forestry is simply another form of agri- 
culture, producing an annual gain from 
the soil of a crop just as sure but of longer 
periods from planting to harvesting; for 
we must consider that some of the best 
timber and lumber which we are using 
to-day is from pine and oak trees of more 
than a hundred years of growth. But, 
while this is true, we know that timber 
lands, from actual tests both in the old 
country and in some parts of our own, 
will produce a merchantable crop in from 
fifteen to twenty years, of ties, poles, char- 
coal, and pulp wood, and this at a good 
rate of interest on the investment. 

Our supply of best varieties of timber 
to-day is being used up more than teu 
times as fast as it can grow, and under 
present conditions of lumbering, and lack 
of system in the care and protection of 
our forests, all kinds of wood supply are 
being consumed and destroyed more than 
five times as fast as we can produce it. 
The first thing that a farmer has to do in 
a new timber country is to subdue the 
forests so as to make tillable land, but 
the first thing a lumberman does is to 
build mills and denude the lands of all 
the valuable timber regardless of future 
growth or future needs of the country. 
So it is that in the State of Wisconsin 
forty years ago, when the lumbering in- 
terest fairly began, it was estimated we 
had one hundred and thirty billion feet 
of pine lumber, board measure, while now 
there is not seventeen billion left, and the 
regrowth will not amount to two hundred 
million feet per annum, and this amount 
is hardly safe to calculate on, unless some 
practical, scientific method be adopted to 
protect and foster the future growth, and 
to this end some radical system of fire 
protection must be inaugurated. What I 
say of Wisconsin in this respect is true to 
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a large extent of Michigan and Minnesota, 
both large lumbering States, though 
Michigan gave up her source of wealth a 
little earlier than Wisconsin or Minnesota. 
Taking the State census for 1895, which 
was the last, the lumber and wood manu- 
facturing interests of the State of Wis- 
consin aggregated the value of $58,971,- 
000. But this did not include the value 
of pulp wood used in our paper mills, 
charcoal wood, railroad ties, telegraph 
poles, and fence posts. This rapid lum- 
bering in our State has proceeded at a 
rate of nearly or quite two billion feet of 
lumber per year, board measure, so that 
it will be seen that this source of wealth 
of over fifty-eight millions of dollars a 
year will soon be exhausted, and already, 
since the data for these figures have been 
published, a number of the large lumber- 
ing concerns have dropped out of the busi- 
ness entirely, or have moved their field 
of operations to the southern pine regions 
or to the Pacific slope, to repeat the same 
operation there that denuded the forest of 
the north woods. 

These then are some of the reasons 
why a more conservative policy should be 
pursued in the lumbering of our forests, 
and scientific methods adopted to protect 
and encourage forest and timber growth. 
While it is true that iron and steel are 
taking the place of wood in structural 
work and ship-building, yet the demand 
for wood during the past fifty years has 
been constantly on the increase, and one 
industry lately developed calls for more 
than two million cords of wood annually 
in the United States to supply our paper 
mills. While this industry is compara- 
tively new, and almost any size of trees 
down to six inches in diameter of spruce 
can be used—for this is found to be the 
best pulp wood—the manufacturers of 
paper pulp are alarmed and anxious as to 
the future supply. We have about twenty 
millions of dollars invested in the paper 
industry on the Fox River alone in Wis- 
consin, besides other mills. When lo— 
cated the supply for these mills was quite 
near at hand, but now a large portion of 
their pulp wood comes from the upper 
peninsula of Michigan and the Lake Su- 
perior districts, or is towed across the lake 
in large rafts and then by rail transported 
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to the mills. This industry means some- 
thing to the State, and every available 
supply of spruce timber and spruce-pro- 
ducing forests should be as carefully cared 
for as any other farm or soil crop. But 
when we see millions of young spruce 
trees every fall taken from the north 
woods of Wisconsin and Michigan, to find 
a market in all our large towns and cities 
simply for the Christmas festivals, bring- 
ing perhaps to the contracting shippers 
five thousand dollars, when a growth of 
ten or fifteen years more would bring to 
the owners more than twenty times as 
much, it seems like killing the goose 
which lays the golden egg. We are told 
that every year this commodity of trade 
is getting more scarce, and the hunters 
for Christmas trees find it more difficult 
every year to fill their orders. 

The United States Government a few 
years ago set apart or reserved lands which 
were denominated national park lands. 
Much of this, however, is more in name 
than degree in the manner of administra- 
tion. There should be a national forestry 
commission and a national school of for- 
estry. The national government has, 
however, inaugurated in part such a work, 
and is now taking active and intelligent 
measures to assist all land owners in a ra- 
tional method of promoting forest growth, 
and this at such nominal cost as to make 
it almost a free gift to all owners of tim- 
ber or forest land, for in fact owners of 
such tracts under two hundred acres will 
be furnished with working plans and ex- 
amination of land free of cost, while own- 
ers of large tracts will be only required 
to pay the traveling expenses of the agent 
sent out by the department. 

What is being done in other States? 
In the State of New York, during the past 
summer, two such tracts of land—one of 
forty thousand acres and another of sixty- 
eight thousand acres—have been put 
under the supervision of the department. 

The State of New York, through Cor- 
nel] University, has already established a 
college of forestry, of which B. E. Fer- 
non, LL. D., is director and dean of the 
faculty. The first statement and report, 
for 189899, has just been published. 
The holdings of timber land belonging to 
the State now in the Adirondack regions 
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are nearly one and one quarter million 
acres, and systematic work is in progress 
along lines which are sure to result in 
profitable forest growth. 

It has come to be an established fact 
that forest growth at the head waters of 
our rivers is necessary to the even flow 
of the waters of those rivers; not that for- 
ests increase rain fall, but rather that 
forest floors hold in check the rain fall 
and melting snows, thus in a measure pre- 
venting floods by the more rapid rush of 
the waters in the open field. 

Governor Hastings, of Pennsylvania, 
not long since appointed a commission to 
look after the principal watersheds of that 
State and report on the same. That com- 
mission has performed the duty assigned, 
and reported favorably to the purchase 
of forty thousand acres of land at the 
head waters of each of the three principal 
rivers of that State. This land, or much 
of it, could have been reserved some years 
ago, and been a constant revenue to the 
State, but now is to be purchased at a 
cost of nearly one million dollars. 

Michigan, by act of the last legislature, 
approved June 7, 1899, has by the govern- 
or appointed a permanent commission 
with Hon. Charles W. Garfield as presi- 
dent of the board. This commission will 
formulate and present to the next legis- 
lature a definite forestry policy for the 
State. 

An excellent forestry bill was presented 
to the Wisconsin legislature last winter, 
which received strong support in both 
houses, but for various reasons failed to 
become a law. The board of regents of 
the State University, however, have been 
appealed to by the officers of the State 
Forestry Association, and an outline plan 
submitted for the establishment of a chair 
of forestry. 

Berea College, of Berea, Kentucky, a 
local institution, standing in the midst of 
one of the richest timber districts of that 
State, has already opened up a depart- 
ment in which the principles of forestry 
will be taught, both as to present and fu- 
ture results to the commonwealth. There 
is a movement on foot to establish a State 
and national forest reserve at the head 
waters of the Mississippi in Minnesota. 
This movement is backed by men of State 
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and national fame, and a preliminary sur- 
vey of the lands has been made. 

At Asheville, North Carolina, last No- 
vember, a convention composed of dele- 
gates from seven of the south-eastern 
States met to discuss the propriety of es- 
tablishing a national park and game pre- 
serve in the mountains of western North 
Carolina. It is hoped by the organization 
that the State and the national govern- 
ments will acquire title to such lands as 
they do not already hold, and protect 
them from the ravages of fire and unrea- 
sonable lumbering. 

The Dominion of Canada last August 
created or appointed an inspector of tim- 
ber, with a view of preserving the remain- 
ing forests on the Dominion lands and 
Indian reserves from utter destruction by 
fire and other causes, and for encouraging 
the reproduction of forest trees. 

Vermont and Connecticut are perhaps 
the only States in our Union which have 
maintained an equitable forest growth; 
but these were never lumbering States, 
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and mainly the forests were of hard-wood 
growth, and the supply has equaled the 
demand. 

There may be some perhaps who think 
the forests possess no value unlesg it be 
in dollars and cents of what the trees are 
worth. If space permitted I could show 
by proof conclusive that the agriculture 
of a country depended on the forests for 
its better production. 

Almost every State now has its game and 
fish laws, for the protection of the food 
species of fish and fur-producing animals. 
Wisconsin expends about thirty thousand 
dollars annually to restock its lakes and 
rivers with fish, and nearly a quarter of 
this amount besides to protect them. 
Without the forests this would be a use- 
less expenditure, but with our forests it 
brings into the State, as received from 
tourists and sportsmen, more than half a 
million dollars a year. So, aside from all 
commercial gains in wood and lumber, 
the forests of a State or country possess 
almost untold value in other directions. 


THE SCULPTOR 
BY T. F. HILDRETH, D. D. 


He stood before the marble block, and gazed 
As one entranced, upon its rough, 
Unpolished sides, as if he saw concealed 
Within its very heart, in clear outline, 

A form of matchless beauty. 


No word fell 


From his lips; but in his eye there was a 
Clear, strange light, as if some new-born thought had 


Thrilled his soul. 


The artist saw imprisoned 


Beauty in that snow-white block, and fancied, 
With her shackled hands she beckoned him to 


Break her prison door, and set her free. 


Her 


Mute appeal fell on the sculptor’s heart like 

Pleading sorrow from the depths of grief, and 

From that hour one great, grand thought possessed him, 
And in that thought there was contained a 


New Creation. 
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But Art is born of worship; 
And first he sought the Holy Place where 
Genius has her shrine, and offered as his 
Sacrifice a life of patient toil. 


The 
Artist waited till he heard “a still, small voice,” 
Then seized his chisel with a purpose born 
Of Faith, and care and toil became to him 
Like daily prayer and praise. 


= 


As surely 
As the looms of life weave atoms into 
Perfect shape,—as grace and beauty 
In the plans of God may be evolved from 
Waste and death,—so too, the artist saw his 
Grand ideal, by his daily toil, emerging 
From the shapeless block. 


Sometimes the thought of 
Failure threw a gloom upon his heart, as clouds 
Throw down their shadow on the buds and opening 
Flowers, but have no power to stay the 
Noiseless tides of life: so fear stayed not his hand, 
Nor chilled the tides of hope that daily had 
Inspired him. 


Success at last in triumph 
Placed her crown upon his brow. The mystic 
Form he first descried deep buried in the 
Marble block now stood before him like a 
Thing of life. 


He laid his hand upon 
Its cold white brow; he touched its cheek as 
Gently as a mother prints a kiss upon 
Her sleeping baby’s lips,—then smiled as if 
He heard a whispered word of love. 


Long time 
The sculptor stood and gazed upon the 
Faultless form created by his skill. But 
While in grace he saw it was complete, he 
Knew it was as lifeless as the quarried 
Block from which his hands had shaped it. 


No blush 
Of life was glowing on its cheek; no light 
Of genius kindled in its eyes; no breath 
Escaped its parted lips: but, pulseless, 
Sightless, breathless, mindless, there it stood 
(In beauty unsurpassed as tested by the 
Critics eye), a slient witness to the 
Truth, that none but He, who from the dust at 
First created man, can by his skill, or 
Word of power, create a Living Soul. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 
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INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM 
REV. JAMES HOFFMAN BATTEN 


Democracy is that form of government 
in which the sovereign power is in the 
hands of the people collectively, and exer- 
cised by them either directly or indirectly 
through elected representatives or dele- 
gates. 

The third book of Herodotus describes 
it as it existed in ancient Greece, probably 
the first country where it was ever allow- 
ed scope for development. The subject 
was also treated by Aristotle. Blackstone 
was of the opinion that in democracy, 
“where the right of making public laws 
resides in the people at large, public vir- 
tue or goodness of intention is more like- 
ly to be found than either of the two oth- 
er qualities of government.” Popular 
assemblies, he says, are frequently fool- 
ish in their contrivance and weak in execu- 
tion, but generally mean to do the thing 
that is right and just, and have always a 
degree of patriotism and public spirit.” 

The present survey of democracy shows 
that in Asia it scarcely exists; in Africa it 
maintains a precarious existence; in Eu- 
rope it is everywhere making progress, 
while in America it is, in a qualified sense, 
firmly rooted. It may be admitted 
that an absolute democracy, in a country 
of large area or vast population, is a prac- 
tical impossibility. For this reason all 
modern democracies are such in a quali- 
fied sense only, combining with universal 
suffrage the representative method of law- 
making, constituting what we call a repub- 
lican form of government. This system 
vests the supreme power in rulers chosen 
periodically by and from the whole body 
of people, or by their representatives as- 
sembled in a congress, national assembly, 
or, ag in our own country, an electoral 
college. Indirectly, this is the system of 
referendum, the representatives being 
bound in honor to respect the wishes of 
their constituents. In doing this, how- 
ever, they do not always register the will 
of the majority of the whole people. In 
this fact is found the chief reason, based 
on simple equity, for the election of presi- 


dent and United States senators by popu- 
lar vote. The prevailing corrupt legis- 
lative methods used in the selection of sen- 
ators gives added force to this necessity. 

The republics of the United States and 
Switzerland are federal republics, that is, 
composed of a number of separate states, 
bound together by treaty, subject to a cen- 
tral government for all national purposes, 
but having powers of self-government in 
matters affecting only individual states. 
This principle should be so extended that 
cities should have the same independent 
power of self-government in all matters 
affecting municipal interests alone. 

While the very success and growth of 
democracy makes necessary the adoption 
of a representative system, it must not be 
lost sight of that the primal and essential 
principle of our government is democrat- 
ic. Its progenitor was the old New Eng- 
land town-meeting, which breathed and 
instilled the spirit of individual liberty, 
the basis upon which rests the will of the 
majority. 

The representative system must ever be 
regarded as the creation for specific pur- 
poses of the democracy, the instructed 
servant of the whole people, whose will, 
represented by the majority, must be regis- 
tered in the halls of legislation and crystal- 
lized into law. That this right effect of 
the combination of democracy with a rep- 
resentative system is too idyllic to exist 
until the advent of millennial righteous- 
ness shall lift men above the power of self- 
interest which substitutes personal ag- 
grandizement for public progress, the his- 
tory of our own country has abundantly 
shown. The general statement may safe- 
ly be made that the statute books of no 
one State present a record of legislation in 
which may not be found laws that violated 
the undoubted will of the people. Some 
of them, such as the Lottery Law of Louis- 
iana, and the Race Track Gambling Act 
of New Jersey, have been repealed by the 
vote of the whole people, in a special refer- 
endum, showing that the present system 
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fails properly to represent the conscience 
of democracy. In other States laws of this 
character still exist. 

All of these laws were in direct opposi- 
tion to the will and best interests of the 
democracy, and were passed at the behest 
of conscienceless business interests for the 
financial benefit of privileged classes. 
That the representatives who supported 
them were also financially benefited is a 
matter of common knowledge. The aver- 
age American legislator would not recog- 
nize himself in the portrait of the people’s 
representative drawn by old Ben Jonson, 
when he wrote: 


And life, state, glory, all they gain, 
Count the republick’s, not their own. 


He counts the republic's “life, 
glory,” all his own. Democracy is his 
tool, not his master. As a consequence, 
we have the indisputable growth of och- 
locracy, that is, a state of incipient an- 
archy, in which the multitude, having lost 
confidence in enacted law as registering 
the will of the people, become habitual 
violators of law. Following this, the offi- 
cials charged with executive and judicial 
functions, bowing to what they call the 
power of public sentiment, make no at- 
tempt at enforcement of law. Generally 
speaking, this is the state of American de- 
mocracy at the present time. “It is a 
condition, not a theory, that confronts 
us.’ 


state, 


What is the remedy? More democracy. 
In other words, the power of the represen- 
tative system should be curtailed, and the 
powers of the whole people, in directly af- 
fecting legislation, should be extended. 
Claiming to be the most enlightened of 
the world’s nations, we yet occasionally 
may borrow to advantage of old-world 
systems. So we import from Australia 
our improved ballot system, and are rapid- 
ly preparing to adopt the system of Swit- 
zerland in direct legislation. There is be- 
fore the American public to-day no ques- 
tion of moral or economic value so directly 
vital to its best interests as the adoption 
of the initiative and referendum. This is 
fundamental to the honest settlement of 
all questions in dispute. “Vox populi, 
vox dei,”—“The voice of the people is the 
voice of God.” Not in the absolute sense 
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that all majority democratic legislation 
registers the highest will of the Supreme 
Mind, but in that accommodative sense 
which is everywhere recognized in Scrip- 
ture, teaching that the honest expression 
of government is to be cheerfully obeyed, 
unless it shall cause the violation of the 
specific fundamentals of the moral law. 

In order that our enacted expression of 
government may be guarded from the spir- 
it of selfish dishonesty, we must place the 
representative system between the “upper 
and nether” millstones of democratic ac- 
tion. This is the direct effect of initia- 
tive and referendum. It is simple, prac- 
tical, and undoubtedly constitutional. In 
fact, in nearly all States a constitution 
cannot be legally framed but by the prin- 
ciple of a direct referendum. The appli- 
cation of the same principle to ordinary 
statute law would go far toward elevating 
it to the same high plane of respect now 
generally accorded constitutional law. The 
referendum enables the people, by the peti- 
tion of a certain per cent, to compel the 
legislature to submit to the popular vote 
any act that may have been passed by their 
representatives. The initiative is essen- 
tially the same principle, compelling the 
submission to the qualified voters of any 
particular legislation they may desire, a 
majority registered in its favor compelling 
the next legislature to enact it into law. 
In one, the law submitted originates with 
the representative system; in the other, 
with the democracy itself, the registered 
will of the whole people preventing or 
compelling its enactment. 

The advantages of this system are 80 
patent that they require neither statement 
nor argument. When trusts, monopolies, 
railroads, etc., recognize that the action of 
legislators will be subject to the veto of 
those who are no longer their servants, 
but their legitimate masters, the use of 
money to influence legislation will cease, 
and the “boodler” will depart. Such great 
moral reforms as the question of the open 
saloon will be placed in a position where 
the people can, aside from partisan action, 
register the decision that shall bid it go or 
stay. No citizen of a democracy can ask 
more than that, for a law enacted against 
the will of the majority but excites con- 
tempt for all law and breeds anarchy. As 
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much as my very soul hates the licensed 
liquor traffic, I would oppose the enact- 
ment of any law suppressing it that was 
not sustained by the expressed will of the 
majority, just as to-day I oppose the sys- 
tem of license, because I believe it sustain- 
ed by the combined force of financial 
power and political expediency, in oppo- 
sition to the will of the greater number. 
To a large extent this system would re- 
move the baneful influence of the saloon 
and kindred evils in politics, by defeating 
their ends. 
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It would not produce a condition of im- 
mediate municipal, State, and national 
perfection. The man who expects that, 
even under the best laws devised by an 
honest but fallible democracy, “is but a 
stranger here; heaven is his home.” But 
it would introduce a condition of reform 
in legislation and of justice in law enforce- 
ment which would make the path of the 
state like that of the just, a “shining light, 
which shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.” 


SOME DAY 
BY J. A. EDGERTON 


My brothers, sisters, you who long 
For the reign of Truth and Right, 

Does it seem that the world is ruled by wrong 
And that error is infinite? 

Does it seem that the light of to-day is caught 
Through the dim, low-windowed Past? 

Yet know that Truth is the king of thought 
And will reign in his realm at last. 


Does it seem that the few reap harvests while 
The many have sown the seed? 

That the tens are wooed by Fortune’s smile 
While the millions are scourged by Need? 

That the multitudes, for Mammon’s gain, 
Must toil their lives away? 

Yet know that Right as a prince will reign 
O’er the earth some day, some day. 


Does it seem that the shedding of human blood 
Will be ended nevermore? 

That the light of the dream of Brotherhood 
Must be quenched in the smoke of war? 

That the world must ever be torn by strife, 
And that Hate sits on the throne? 

Yet know that Love is the queen of life . 
And will some time rule her own. 


For however dark the night, it files 
From the golden wings of dawn; 

And evil, however mighty, dies 
As the Christ-soul marches on. 

As earth rolls on through the morns to be 
In the younger era, then 

Truth, Right, and Love are the trinity 
That will rule in the courts of men. 


In May I was in Washington, D. C. 1 
contemplated stopping over on my return 
trip at a town between there and Cincin- 
nati, and engaged my sleeper for the next 
night from the place I expected to be. 

When I told my. friends good-by, they 
knew this to be my intention. I arrived at 
the depot an hour before starting time, and 
all the while I was pressed to go directly 
home, as something of interest and impor- 
tance had occurred there. ‘The voice was 
so persistent that I could not silence it. 
Finally it became inperative, and said, “Go 
quickly, purchase your sleeper ticket 
straight through.” I looked at the clock 
and found I had only a few minutes. I 
went to the ticket agent and asked if ne 
had an order to reserve a berth for me the 
next evening from C. F. He said yes. I 
told him I had changed my mind and 
would like to have it for that train and 
go through. I hurried and had just time 
to make the train, and once seated there I 
felt I had done the proper thing, though 
I had written my husband and told my 
friends I would stop over. I tried to 
reason myself into the idea I had acted 
without cause, as I had no excuse for 
changing my mind but the persistent 
voice beside me. 

I afterward learned that two telegrams 
had been sent to me at Washington, 
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A RECORD OF FACTS 
BY MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER 
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giving me information that would have 
caused me to act exactly as I had been 
directed by the still small voice. My 
friends can testify to this fact. 

In March of the present year I dreamed 
that a person came to discuss an important 
matter with me, and when I awoke I re- 
membered the words vividly and wrote 
them down. The subject matter of the 
conversation was no personal affair of my 
own, but I was approached with the hope 
of securing my influence with another. 

On the 31st of March the servant 
brought to my room the card of the visit- 
or of my dream of two weeks before, a 
person I had not seen for over a year. 
Recalling that in my dream this person 
was accompanied by a stranger to me, I 
went downstairs and found in the parlor 
the visitor of my dream and a person 1 
had never seen, but whom I recognized 
as the same who came in the dream. The 
conversation that ensued was almost word 
for word what passed between us in the 
dream. 

Was this mental telepathy? Had these 
persons, consulting together and deter- 
mining to call upon me about the time of 
the dream, impressed me with their 
thoughts which recalled themselves in the 
conversation when they actually spoke 
to me? MRS. C. K. R. 


PSYCHIC PHENOMENA 


The two following incidents were re- 
corded by a godly German residing in 
northern Ohio. He is deeply religious, but 
eminently practical, and is profoundly 
versed in German philosophy. For several 
years he was the trusted employee of a 
railroad company. 
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One day, while sitting in the pumping 
station watching the steam gauge, he 
thought he héard a terrific wind, but upon 
going to the door found there was 
no wind and that the day was clear. He 
returned to his seat somewhat surprised 
at what he had heard. Suddenly the 
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sound of singing startled him; very sweet 
and familiar it seemed, and came nearer. 
A peculiar feeling stole over him, he could 
not speak, it seemed as if a spell enthralled 
him; the music seemed right at hand; two 
female figures (recognized as his deceased 
wife and her sister) floated through the 
little shanty in which he sat. They were 
sweetly singing the old familiar melody, 
“Nearer, my God, to thee.” Flowing white 
robes, enriched with girdles, infolded 
their figures. They were barefoot. 
White straw hats embellished with forget- 
me-nots adorned their heads. They flitted 
past his line of vision and the music died 
away in the distance. 

At dinner his daughter asked: “What 
is the matter, father, you look so pale?” 
He replied: “You would be pale, too, had 
you seen what I have.” And then he told 
her what he had seen; on mentioning the 
hymn the spirits had sung, the daughter 
exclaimed, “Why, father, that was mother’s 
favorite and the one sung at her funeral.” 


The appearance spoken of above was 
that of his first wife. The second wife 
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died suddenly from paralysis; was unable 
to speak, but could motion slightly, sev- 
eral days before death ended her suffer- 
ings. Something was on her mind which 
she vainly endeavored to make known. 
Motioned toward the dresser in her room. 
The drawers were all taken out and 
brought to her, but without satisfying her. 
Died on fifth day. That night a step- 
daughter, with her husband, occupied the 
room immediately above where the corpse 
lay. Some time in the night she was 
awakened; the dark room was radiant as 
noon-day. The deceased stood by the bed 
dressed in white. She took the daughter, 
who saw her plainly, by the hand and 
said: “Lydda, I have money hid; you go 
and tell father. You and he go to the 
bureau; pull the middle drawer clear out, 
and in the back part of the space to the 
right you will find a piece of shingle, 
which pull away and in a little recess you 
will find the money, twenty-six dollars in 
gold, silver, and paper.” The money was 
found. Was it a dream, or a reality? The 
spirit had said: “I cannot rest in the other 
life unless the money is found and used.” 
C. H. A. De LANCEY. 


THE DOUBLE 


I have another friend, congenial, pro- 
gressive; he is a doctor of medicine, and 
is quite interested in current psychism. 
One day last winter, upon calling at his 
home, I learned that he had been hur- 
riedly called to the bedside of a patient, 
but was assured that he would soon return. 
I waited and whiled away the time in talk- 
ing with the brother, a teacher in a high 
school, on sociological problems. I was 
sitting where a full view of the street run- 
ning north could be had for several hun- 
dred yards. All at once I said, “Ah, there 
comes Doc. now.” But no; it proved to 
be a drug man, and although about the 
doctor’s height and build was not dressed 
like him. After learning that the doctor 
was away the drummer“ left and turned 
up the west street, going toward the hotel. 
In a moment after he had passed out of 
my range of vision I saw the doctor passing 
diagonally across an open lot toward the 
north street, and I wondered how the 
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traveling man could have missed him as 
they were acquainted and must have met. 
I remember noticing the doctor minutely 
as he passed across a little wooden bridge; 
wore a dark derby hat, a brown overcoat, 
and carried a medicine case in his left 
hand; he seemed in a hurry. I remember 
saying to the brother, “Well, Doc. es- 
caped the drug man this time; there he ia 
crossing the street.” The professor looked 
out, but could not see him. I looked 
again; he had disappeared, but we thought 
nothing strange of it, as the postoffice was 
close by and supposed that he had stopped 
to get his mail. In about three-quarters 
of an hour he came in. We asked him 
where he had been up the north street, 
and he replied that he had just that mo- 
ment returned from the patient's side 
where he had been called early that morn- 
ing, and that he had come down the west 
street. He was clad exactly as I had seen 
him; carried the identical drug case I had 
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noticed. He told me later, however, in 
all sincerity, that he had been very anxious 
to leave the patient aforementioned, and 
had his mind on another very sick person 
who lived up the north street. Did I see 
his soul (clad in spirit body, habilitated in 
the auric emanations proceeding from the 
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clothing covering his physical body), while 
momentarily lost in abstraction he con- 
centrated on the other patient? Can some 
one tel] why it is that the spirit seen as 
the “double” is alwavs clothed as is the 
physical at the time? 

C. H. A. DE LANCEY. 


A WARNING 


Rev. Dr. tells the following, which 
can be verified. A few months ago he was 
called to a former pastorate to preach the 
funeral of a young man suddenly deceased. 
The parents were traveling in Europe at 
the time. The doctor wrote them of the 
sad affair, but the letter did not reach 
them for nearly two months after being 
written, but followed them from city to 
city. The night before the reception of 
the script, the mother of the dead boy 
dreamed that her son was dead and that 
Rev. Dr. had preached his funeral. 
She awoke very much worried and told her 


husband of the dream, but he merely 
laughed at it. That day at noon the long 
delayed letter came to hand (after follow- 
ing her for hundreds of miles) and fully 
verified the dream. Was it coincidence, or 
did a spirit through telepathy, while the 
mother slept, impress this message upon 
her passive sensorium? If it had been 
“thought transference” from one inear- 
nate mind to another, would not the dream 
have occurred at the time it was on the 
minister’s mind, instead of after he had 
entirely forgotten it? 


A DREAM VISION 


I was standing on the shore of a beau- 
tiful lake of vast extent, the water of 
which was as clear as crystal. Near me 
grew a variety of water plants, among 
them being lilies of richest quality and fra- 
grance. While feasting my mind upon 
the inspiring scene, I noticed a horse at 
my left side, of such exceeding comeli- 
ness, and perfection of proportions, and 
grace of movement as have never been 
known on the plane of nature. His with- 
ers and neck formed a complete arch, his 
head was exquisitely molded, his eyes 
beamed as with more than human intelli- 
gence, and his distended nostrils were thin 
and tremulous with the spirit of investiga- 
tion. Turning his countenance (for noth- 
ing else can I denominate it) full upon me, 
he seemed searching for my inmost 
thought and its accompanying affection. 
I recognized his presence and scrutinizing 
look with a bow of profound regard. He 
gave me a look of satisfaction, and 
plunged into the lake, and, submerged, 
swam speedily and gracefully through its 


waters, as with head extended and dis- 
tended nostrils he turned hither and thith- 
er among the plants and flowers, as if to 
sense the combined state, condition, and 
sphere of all. Having attained the object 
of his extended and most thorough in- 
vestigation, he came forth from the waters 
and resumed his position at my side. 
Looking full into my face again I per- 
ceived in his countenance the question: 
“Have you seen and do you understand?” 
I bowed assent, and was at once awake. 


Feeling that a heavenly vision had been 
granted me, I immediately sought its les- 
son. A lake of waters signifies abundance 
of truths. Plants growing in the waters 
signify truths now beginning to live by 
putting them to use. Standing by the 
lake signifies readiness to learn truths and 
obey them. A horse signifies the knowl- 
edge of truth and the understanding 
thereof. 

The nose or nostrils signify perception, 
here the perception of truths represented 
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by the waters, and the perception of love 
from which is gcod represented by the 
grateful odor of the flowers. 

The horse swimming speedily through 
the waters, and among the plants and flow- 
ers, With distended nostrils, signifies the 
intelligent investigation of the Divine 
Word for the perception and understand- 
ing of its truths both in its letter and in 
its spirit. 


To the preacher its specific injunction 
is: Search the Scriptures of Divine Truth 
with intelligent love, until you have a per- 
sonal perception both of their external 
and internal, or natural and spiritual 
teaching. and thus equipped go to the peo- 
ple with the divinely given message for 


their salvation. 
A. V. 


WANTED EVIDENCE 


My friend said many times, “If those 
who pass out of the material form to the 
spiritual do not lose their identity, and 
it is possible for them to return, why does 
not my mother make herself known to 
me, so as to remove the doubts which I 
have?” During the last three weeks be- 
fore his passing out, he was rational only 
at times. One evening he began talking 
with some one. A friend asked, “Who is 
it?” He answered, “Why, father is here; 


don't you see him lying right by the side 
of me?“ and he continued the conversa- 
tion with him. Soon after he said, Why 
doesn’t mother come?” After a few mo- 
ments, he said, “Yes, I know those dear 
old hands; I knew you would come, 
mother. But who are all these people? 
Yes, I see grandmother, and grandfather, 
and so many others.” He talked some 
time with them. At other times he 
recognized others who have passed away. 
A. T. W. 


DREAMED HE WAS HURLED FROM A LOCOMO- 
TIVE AND KILLED > 


Wm. Graw, a firemap on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, dreamed that he was 
killed on a bridge by being thrown from 
the engine. When his grandmother, 
with whom he lived, called him for break- 
fast she found Graw pacing his room. He 
declared that the vision was so realistic 
that he was afraid to go out on his run. 
He did go, however. 

His train had not gone ten miles when 


Graw went out on the running board of 
the locomotive to inspect some part of the 
machinery. The engine was just then 
entering the Sterling Run Bridge. Graw’s 
coat caught on a projection of the bridge 
and he was jerked off the engine. He 
sustained internal injuries that resulted 
in hemorrhages, and the doctors say he 
will undoubtedly die. 


The base of ingratitude is egotism and selfishness. 


The more evil a man seeks and piles up for his neighbor, the more he has for 


himself. 


Do not seek peace in a retreat in country home, seashore, cottage, or mountain if 


it is not within you. 
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THE FALL OF PAUL LEMERE 
BY F. EDWIN ELWELL 


There are hundreds of men who have 
made determined efforts to rid themselves 
of the habit of drink. So many have 
failed that one’s heart aches for the poor 
fellows who, despite heroic attempts, 
have succumbed to that death in life. 

Not so, however, my friend, Paul Le- 
mere. 

Perhaps the story is better told in his 
own words. 

We were comrades in the same atelier 
at the Ecole des Beaux Arts, and of all 
the men I knew at that time Lemere was 
the most brilliant. I remember him as 
strong, quick, and extremely intelligent. 
He was a natural prize-winner, and no 
one of the students felt the slightest jeal- 
ousy at his receiving all the medals in 
their turn, and finally the “Prix du 
Rome.” 

His first statue at the Salon was a 
great success, and it was bought by a 
museum in the south of France. 

So many were the congratulations, din- 
ners, and “crooking of the elbows,” that he 
fell to liking liquor for the exhilaration it 
gave, and on occasions would fancy that 
much better art could be got from his 
brain under the influence of alcohol. 

The road was short and steep. The 
last time I saw Lemere, before this pres- 
ent moment, he was in a terrible state of 
intoxication on one of the grand boule- 
vards. 

The temptation was strong in me to 
turn away from him and not recognize 
this fallen atom of humanity. I finally 
found my better self. and spoke to him. 
He did not know me, and I suppose 
thought—if he thought—that I was one 
of the many who spoke to him; for despite 
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the ravages of liquor there was still some- 
thing in his face that gave out hope. 
Many were the pitying glances cast his 
way. 

It is now ten years since that last pic- 
ture was made on my mind, and I cannot 
believe that the same man is sitting by 
my side, a fine, handsome fellow who is 
loved and respected by all who know him. 

After an unbroken silence of five min- 
utes, Lemere remarked: 

“That was a terrible fall I had some 
years ago. All you fellows saw it, and 
no doubt pitied me, but of what use is 
pity when that cursed disease has struck 
one? 

“Yes, you all saw that fall, but did not 
see the other that made me what I am 
to-day. I faintly remember that during 
that hard experience you never turned 
the cold shoulder, and so I am going to 
tell you the secret of my life, and why ! 
am here to-day. 

“That I am happy and successful to- 
day is due to one of those accidents in 
life that we are apt to take as a judgment 
of some kind from an ever vengeful God. 
I see the matter quite the other way, and 
am disposed to think, if there be a God, 
that he is full of divine mercy and tender 
love for all mankind, despite their natural 
conditions. 

“You see it took me nearly three years 
to become a real drunkard, and during 
that time I was slowly losing interest in 
things about me, until I became a charity 
subject of the city, and depended on 
what I could beg in the streets for what 
little money I had. It all went for 
drink. I wonder now how the human 
anatomy could support the hard usage I 
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gave mine. For days I do not remember 
of eating anything, and drank only the 
cheapest of liquor, which would kill a 
dog. 

“One day my begging had turned me 
five francs, and with that I procured a 
good meal, the only one I remember for 
months; after it I fell to drinking up the 
remainder. 

“It might have been twelve or one 
o'clock at night, that I was stumbling 
along, singing one of those old songs we 
used to sing in the Ecole when you and 
I were students there. I distinctly re- 
member that all of a sudden there seemed 
to stand in the middle of the street a 
grand statue of my own creation. It 
was a wonderful idea, and filled my dying 
soul with such joy that I rushed out into 
the space and attempted to embrace the 
feet of the statue, then a great sound as 
of an explosion, a rush of air by my ears, 
a dull thud, then nothing. I do not know 
how long it was that I lay in a half- up- 
right position with one foot in something 
that was moving, and it frightened me. 
My head was wet with what afterward I 
found out to be blood. I reached down 
as best I could and found that one foot 
was in running water. I seemed at this 
time to be entirely myself, and to have 
absolutely come to my senses, the first 
time in many months. 

“Where was I? How came I there? 
What was to be the end of it all? These 
were the first conscious thoughts that 
surged through my brain. How quickly 
my brain worked! The whole picture of 
my past life seemed to dance before my 
eyes, to pass and repass, until through 
sheer exhaustion I fell backward and 
knew no more, for I do not know how 
long. 

“When I became conscious again I 
found that I was stretched upon a sort of 
siding or walk along one,of the sewers of 
Paris. How dark and lonely it was, and 
I was cold and sick. A faintness scized 
me, and again I lost all memory of my- 
self. 

“I had read in my boy days of the pris- 
oners taken by the Spanish at Vera Cruz, 
and of how the poor fellows were put into 
tide cells, and so departed this life at the 
flood. It occurred to me that they might 
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flush the sewer, as is sometimes done in 
Paris. 

“I felt for the first time a sense of com- 
plete helplessness. A huge rat ran by 
me in the dark, with a queer squeak un- 
like any I had heard on the upper earth. 

“I pulled myself up into a sitting posi- 
tion and felt for the wall of the sewer, 
which was not far from me. There was 
the faintest light beginning to appear, 
and with some difticulty I could make out 
away up somewhere a tiny beam of what 
seemed to be sun-light. It flashed across 
my mind that if it were really sun-light, 
I might find out in which direction lay 
the river; and if that could be determined 
there was some hope of being rescued from 
the plight I was then in. I fancied at 
that time that I had been plunged into 
the sewer by the overturning of a man- 
hole cover, and that the weight of my 
body had sent it over so far as to fall 
back into place, so that there was no evi— 
dence that it had been disturbed. Prob— 
ably the guard, in leaving late, had 
thought the cover was fairly over the hole, 
when in all probability it was not. 

“I kept my eyes riveted on the sun- 
beam for a long time, and fancied that it 
had a decided direction. By standing up 
I found that I could see a little more 
clearly, and that the slant of the ray would 
indicate that the sun had just risen over 
the tops of the houses in the street, and 
this single ray was giving me the direc- 
tion of east. By keeping in mind the di- 
rection of the ray, I found that my right 
hand was in the direction of north and 
my left south, so that I was facing the 
west. This was a great comfort to me, 
and I began to go over in my mind cir- 
cumstances that would lead me to know 
on which side of the river I was at that 
moment. I failed, however, as my mind 
had been so much a blank the evening 
before that I could not determine rightlv 
whether I was in the Latin Quarter or on 
the other side. I reasoned, however, that 
I would likely have made my way over 
into the Latin Quarter, as all my soul’s 
life that was left loved that part of the 
city. I was forced to do something and 
that right away, as J was cold and fam- 
ished. My thirst was something terrible, 
but not for alcohol, it was for water, the 
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first I had known for three years. I 
found, as I crept along, that there was 
water dripping from above and by stand- 
ing directly under the drops I could se- 
cure a few for my parched mouth. 

“Having determined in which direction 
to go, I struck out boldly, but very feeble 
in body, as the fall had hurt me consider- 
ably. I was threading my way out of the 
maze of cross sewers, always keeping in 
mind the general direction determined 
upon, when I came to the crossing of two 
large sewers. I stopped to rest and look 
in the water, hoping that some bread or 
discarded fruit would pass by. It was 
looking intently into the water that made 
me notice an object like a bundle done up 
in an old striped shirt. It had floated 
down from somewhere, and had lodged on 
a dry spot. I reached for it, and found 
that it was securely tied with a coarse bit 
of strong line. It was some time before 
I could open the bundle, and what was 
my surprise to find it contained the stolen 
property of some one. I examined the 
bundle more closely; it seemed to have 
been floating about for some time, finally 
to have landed in this dry place, and had 
not moved for a long time. That the 
contents were not more damaged was due 
to the fact that inside the shirt there was 
another strong wrapping of close-woven 
linen; this had swelled and prevented the 
water from getting inside. 

“There was in the package one small 
bag of gold louis. The rest of the treas- 
ure was in bank notes and some bonds; 
and many papers in a language that I 
had no knowledge of whatever. I would 
have given the whole lot at that time for 
something to eat, or some good water to 
drink. In fact, I was so weak that I lay 
down, and was soon unconscious. 

„When my reason had returned, it told 
me to take out the contents of the pack- 
age and hide it on my person. This I did 
and started to find liberty. What is 
strange to me is the fact that this find 
made so little impression on me at. the 
time. Once in my life I would have been 
so excited that it would have been pain- 
ful. I suppose that the life I had led and 
the late return to a consciousness of the 
same, coupled with the fact that I was 
literally buried alive, drove sordid 
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thoughts from my mind, and my only de- 
sire was for freedom and something to 
sustain life. 

“It was nearly dusk on that evening, 
when I had almost given up hope of lite, 
when to my astonishment, I saw the beau- 
tiful river and the little steamers passing 
swiftly by. If there is anything in heaven 
that will seem more beautiful, then it 
must, indeed, be the place of the gods. 
I was too weak with exhaustion and lame- 
ness to go farther, so sat down and 
watched the daylight leave the river. | 
do not know how long I had been there, 
when it seemed to me that the moon was 
shining on the river, and it was all 
turned into a silver lake. With difficulty 
I made my way to the iron gates that 
opened on the Seine, and then it was that 
I saw that I had come out near the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts. How strange it was 
that I could not, despite all my fallings 
and wanderings and weaknesses, get far 
away from the school where I had started 
my life's work. All of the experiences 
of this life seem to hover about the one 
place we are born to, and we seem never 
actually to get away from the environ- 
ment into which we are cast. 

I do not know what the passing into 
the other life will be, one cannot know 
that, but I do know what the passing 
into another life in this world means. As 
I leaned against the heavy iron gates, that 
seemed locked securely, many things 
passed through my mind, but what aston- 
ished me most was that the thirst for li- 
uor did not assert itself, and there was 
a strange sense of freedom about my life 
despite the fact that I was imprisoned 
like a rat in a cage. I saw a river boat 
speed by, and to see it a little farther up 
the river I must have leaned heavily 
against the iron gates, for one of them 
seemed to give slightly, and by pressing 
still more I found that I could liberate 
myself. It was like magic, this opening 
into the new life, and as I stood out in 
the cool evening air I heard the rumble 
of carriages on the street above, and won- 
dered how a human soul could be so easily 
lost to the world, and no one mourn. 

“The happy thought struck me to open 
the money bag. From it I took one louis 
(twenty francs), and making sure that the 
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rest of the find should not be discovered 
on me, I set out for the nearest gargote, 
or cheap restaurant. 

“I was dirty and my face was covered 
with blood; but as the restaurant was of 
that order that such men frequented the 
place, no questions were asked. I washed 
my face, and disposed of my dinner. 
When asked which wine I would have, I 
replied, “White wine,” and I have drank 
it ever since. Water never tasted so 
good in all my life, and I am free to con- 


fess that it was better than all the wine 
I had ever tasted. Feeling refreshed and 
stronger, I made my way over to the 
Boulevard St. Germain, and down near 
the wine halls bought a rough suit of 
clothes complete. These I took to a lodg- 
ing-house, and in the morning I dressed 
and walked out into the sunlight, a man 
with a new suit of clothes, and a new life. 
“Mon cher, come up to the Salon 
with me now, and see my statue that has 
just taken the ‘medaille d'honneur.““ 


A PUNGENT FOOD DRINK 
WITH THE TASTE OF COFFEE 


“Perhaps no one has suffered more 
from the use of coffee or failed oftener in 
the attempt to leave it off than I have. 
Although I never drank more than half a 
cup at a time, it even then gave me soui 
stomach and a whole catalogue of misery. 
This kept up for a long period of time, 
and again I have resolved that I positively 
would drink no more coffee, but alas, 
the rest of the family used it, and, like the 
reformed drunkard who smells whiskey 
and falls again, when I smelled coffee, I 
could not resist it. 

“Finally we came to try Postum Food 
Coffee and my trouble was over at once. 
There I had my favorite beverage,—-a 
crisp, dark brown, rich coffee, with a fine 
pungent coffee taste, and yet with no sour 
stomach or nervous troubles after it. On 
the contrary, I have gained gradually in 
strength and sturdy health. All who 
have spoken to me about Postum agree, 
and we have found it so, that the direc- 
tions for making must be followed, and it 
must be boiled at least fifteen minutes, or 
more, and it also requires the addition ot 
good cream. We have tried boiling it 
a few minutes when in a special hurry, 
but found it insipid and unsatisfactory; 
whereas by proper boiling, it is dark and 
rich, with a delightful flavor. 


“Dr. McMillan, of Sunbeam, III., said 
he had used Postum and found it to be 
just as good as coffee, and more health- 
ful. He is an M. D. of fine standing. 
Mr. David Strong and sister have left off 
coffee and are using Postum. They find 
it much more healthful. Rev. W. T. 
Campbell, pastor of the Second United 
Presbyterian Church of this city, says: 
‘You may say anything good that you 
wish about Postum Food Coffee and I 
will substantiate it.“ He was a very great 
lover of coffee and yet found it very in- 
jurious to his health. He now drinks 
Postum three times a day and the old 
troubles have disappeared. 


“I shrink from having my name appear 
in public. The statement I have given 
you is truthful, and I hope will aid some 
people to discover that coffee is the cause 
of their aches and ails, and they are in a 
way to get rid of their troubles by leaving 
off coffee and taking up Postum Food 
Coffee.“ 

This lady lives at Monmouth, III., and 
her name can be given by letter, upon 
application to the Postum Cereal Co., 
Ltd., makers of Postum, at Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


You need not use poison, pistol, or rope to commit suicide—your pen or tongue 


will do the work for you. 


The knowledge which is not practical for good when applied to yourself and 


_ others, is an evil and a curse. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


“And my little one is just the same?” 

“Why, I cannot see any difference. I 
do not grow a bit; but,” holding up her 
arm, “I do believe I am getting a little 
flesh on me since you came and I got that 
horrid gold off my mind. Don’t you?” 

“You are looking well,—better every 
day. You are not going to worry about 
Hal?” 

“No, indeed. Hal wanted to go,—al- 
ways talking about it; and I am glad for 
him to get to do anything to please him. 
You are here and I am happy. No, sir; 
I am not going to worry over Hal.” 

“Bravo.” 

“I wish you would tell me what to study 
now that I am out of school, Mr.Van 
Horn. I wish you were to be my teacher. 
Dear me, if you had not got rich all at 
once you might have been my teacher.” 

“Suppose we begin to-day and keep up 
the morning lessons while I remain. By 
the way. since Hal isa Spaniard, you 
ought to learn Spanish.” 

“Why?” 

“Just to please him. Of course, he 
speaks the language?” 

“Oh, yes, and French, too. Do you?” 

“Yes. Perhaps not so well as Hal, but 
I spent several years in France and Spain, 
and of course learned the languages; and 
I know my little one is a born linguist.” 

“How do you know it?” 

“By your eyes.” 

“I wich you would teach me something 
else, or rather break me of something that 
Hal don’t like.” 

“What is that?” 

“I drawl,” he says. She flushed and 
laughed. We used to quarrel dreadfully 
about it. He said I called him H-a-a-l.” 

Mr. Van IIorn smiled. 
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“You do not drawl so much as when I 
first knew you. So Hal has laughed you 
out of it?” 

“Oh, yes; we have had dreadful times 

about it. You see, he did not try to teach 
me patiently as you would have done, but 
tried to break the habit by making fun of 
me.” 
“Your little drawl is much sweeter than 
to speak too rapidly. You must simply 
listen to yourself; few people pay proper 
attention to what they say or how they 
say it. We shall begin to-day. 

“Now, first lesson in Spanish. Look 
around, learn the name of every object 
that meets your view, and by the way get 
your pencil and paper, make three col- 
umns, one French, one Spanish, and one 
English.” 

Off Minnie flew and returned with 
sparkling eyes and bright cheeks, and a 
blank book and pencil. She began with 
the sky, clouds, trees, vines, grass, birds, 
flowers, and indeed, when called to dinner 
she was amazed at her learning, and her 
teacher found that her love of Latin and 
study of it made the French and Spanish 
easy, and when he looked at her work he 
saw that she had added a fourth column 
in Latin. 

“Oh, won’t I surprise Hal? He said 
several times lately, ‘I will teach you 

«nish, may be, some day; but the ‘some 
day’ never came. I do not think he cares 
to teach anything but his horse to go to 
the stable alone, or his dogs to tree squir- 
rels or set birds; but, hello, there are Carlo 
and Bruno, as I live. Poor fellows, hunt- 
ing their master.” 

“They knew where he would like to be,” 
said Mr. Van Horn, stroking a beautiful 
setter and reaching out a hand to the 
squirrel dog. “I suppose you will keep 
them for your pets while Hal is gone?” 
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“Ob, no. He said if ever he caught me 
petting a dog as girls did sometimes, and 
acting the fool over them he would shoot 
the dogs, and he would, too. Oh, no. 
What Hal told me not to do when he was 
here l would not do when he is gone. 
Bruno would have to die if I but stroked 
his pretty head.” - 

“lt appears to me you are more obedi- 
cnt to Hal than— Pardon me, darling, 
you are right.” 

“You were going to say than I used to 
be to my parents.” 

“Yes, J was; but I was wrong.” 

“No, you were not. J am more afraid 
of Hal than of them. They never get 
angry, or pained as he calls it, at my fool- 
ishness, and yet I know pa does not like 
to see girls and women pet and make much 
of dogs, and he heard Hal tell me that.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He looked at ma and smiled, but ma 
scolded Hal for making such a threat.” 

“And so you are not going to do any- 
thing while Hal is away that he objects to 
when he is near?“ 

“No, no; I promised him.” 

“What did you promise Hal, Minnie? 
Tell me child.” 

“T promised him that I would remember 
him when I told you good-by, remember 
how he Jooked when you came, and never 
do such a thing again.” Her voice sank 
almost to a whisper. “Was I wrong?” 

“No, darling,—no.” 

“Then you will understand it when you 
come to go, and won't feel hurt?” 

“Of course.” 

That was off her mind, and she added: 

“I wish you were never going. I need 
you every hour. I am getting into trou- 
ble all the time when you are away, and 
everything goes right when you are here. 
But may be you can stay?” 

“Darling, your father wants me to do 
so,—needs me, he says, and your mother, 
and I have made up my mind to stay until 
Hal returns, may be longer, going away 
only at intervals on business.“ 

“Oh, joy!’ She clapped her hands. 
“When he comes I will talk Spanish and 
French to him, but—” 

“What?” 

“He will swear when he finds out you 
taught me, I know he will. I had better 
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not tell him. Oh, dear, oh, dear! I think 
I would be in trouble and unhappy, or 
else untruthful, all my life if I tried to 
keep Hal in a happy mood.” 

Poor child, those very thoughts were in 
her companion’s mind. 

It may not be necessary for you to— 
to be with Hal always, or to please hini 
when you are.” 

“Look here, Mr. Van Horn,” said Min- 
nie, turning her face upon him with that 
sad, longing look, “you know how much 
I need you to keep me right, to tell every- 
thing to,—you know it?” 

“Yes. I feel it.” 

“Well, Hal needs somebody, too, and he 
scems to think me the one to come to with 
everything. I would be proud to know I 
was to any living soul what you are to 
me; that is, a sure guide out of lies and 
meanness of all kinds. I tried, oh, so 
hard, to get Hal to turn to you as I do, 
but he does not seem to, and, poor boy, 
he will have to take his lessons second 
hand. You must teach me the right, and 
I shall teach him; but the worst of it is 
that I shall have to deceive him as to 
where my wisdom comes from, for he 
would not want me to learn everything 
from you and trust your knowledge more 
than his.” 

Oh, how wise she was growing, how un- 
erring was her intuition, and how great 
her heroism. He saw her, baby as she was, 
making herself ready for the altar of sac- 
rifice, and his heart ached,—ached for 
Hal, ached for her, ached for itself. 

How carefully he taught her the right, 
how he prayed Ged for strength, and how 
he thanked him for the privilege of point- 
ing out a way for this child that had crept 
into his heart of hearts, and day by day 
took deeper hold upon his life, that he 
might strengthen her weak points, con- 
firm the strong ones. And Hal,—who 
could understand Hal so well as he? 
Proud, passionate, undisciplined, he 
might have been the same; but the blight 
had fallen before any such trial fell in his 
way as had come to Hal. But so thor- 
oughly did he understand Hal by his own 
hot blood that he did not censure him as 
others might have done; as he said to Min- 
nie, he despised a lukewarm nature. What 
he wanted of Hal was to learn to under- 
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stand Minnie and learn to love her in a 
reasonable, sensible way, and not to blight 
her life. If he had thought Hal simply 
meanly jealous, he would have despised 
him; but he understood him better. He 
pitied Hal, but his heart was sore for Min- 
nie; for he never for one moment doubted 
what the outcome would be, and he re- 
solved to spend every day that he could 
with her, teaching her, helping her on the 
thorny path, to teach her the right as God 
showed it to him. For he knew she was 
correct; the day would come when he 
dare not give her the counsel she would 
always so sorely need, and her love and 
trust in him might turn to be the sharp- 
est thorn in her crown of sorrow. Oh, 
no; now while he might he would work 
for her, with her, and then, even when 
he knew her life must be one long, bitter 
struggle without him, he must turn reso- 
lutely away from her, for her sake, for 
Hal’s sake, for his own sake. 

He tried to gather from her her ideas 
of the future, but found that she had no 
more than a little child. She lived very 
much more in the present than in her 
short past, which she always wanted to 
date from the day she met him, but said 
she could not, for it always went back to 
when she told lies, or in the future which 
held a time when Hal would come and he 
would go. 

That she had never yet dreamed of Hal 
as a lover he knew; that she could ever love 
him with confidence, trust, and joy he did 
not for a moment believe, unless IIal's 
very nature changed by wise counsel; but 
that would make no difference, the love 
that held her in fear of loving anybody 
else or of ever coming in contact with any 
other being, and the necessity of her very 
life to be loved, would always hold her, 
so to speak, suspended, with no place to 
anchor or rest except the grave. 


So the lessons proceeded. “But,” said 
he, one day, my darling’s mind must not 
continue to grow at the expense of her 
body. You are going cheerfully to obey 
all my teachings?” 

“Yes, indeed, with all my heart.” 

“Well, then, we must be careful in the 
selection of fork: I have made out a lit- 
tle menu, and Mammy, I know, will take 
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pride in its preparation. We shall have 
some lessons in physical culture. There 
must be the morning walk, head erect, 
chest up, shoulders down. Come, now.“ 
He poised himself and walked to the gate, 
and turned around to see her imitate. 

“Perfection!” he cried. “Always so. 
Never forget.“ 

Then he opened a box he had placed un- 
der the trees, took out ropes, pulleys, and 
strong wire, and she looked. in pleased 
surprise as he adjusted them and went 
through different exercises with his coat 
off. Then he bared his arm to show 
her which muscles were brought into play 
with different movements. 

‘She was so delighted with it all, so apt, 
so earnest. 

“But what will make me tall?” she ask- 
ed. “Have you nothing that will make 
mo grow taller? I am so very small.” 

“Certainly. See.” He stopped and 
picked up a kind of leather halter, which 
he fastened under her chin and at the 
back of her head, and adjusted it to a hook 
in a pulley above. 

“Come, now,—slow, steady, hold your 
back straight; down, draw up the weight 
with your head. This raises the vertebra, 
and I have known men at twenty-two to 
grow an inch and a half by this practice. 
Now, up with you, catch the rings, swing 
by your arms. Why, what an agile birdie 
it is.” 

“Come, aunt, and look,” cried Nellie, 
who stood at the window. “What on earth 
is Mr. Van Horn doing with Minnie? I 
think if Hal could see him lifting her 
from perch to pole he would die,—die the 
death of a deserter.” 

They stood at the window and watched 
the exercises, and when he bared his arm 
Nellie said: 

“Aunt, did you ever see such perfection 
in human form as that man with his coat 
off? Heavens, how I wish he were bare 
to the waist!’ 

“Why, Nellie?” 

“Because there is nothing so beautiful 
to me as the human form, nothing so 
grand as the perfect man. I do think 
that he and Hal are the most perfect men 
physically on earth. Our little Minnie 
has rare taste in men, auntie. Which shall 
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it be, the dark-eyed saint or that fair sin- 
ner? Joseph or Absalom?” 

“You foolish child, —one is a boy to 
her and the other almost a god.” 

“Just so, and I ask which shall it be?“ 

“I say neither.” 

“I sav both.” 

Major Morgan, attracted by the conver- 
sation, came to the window and looked 
out seriously, and felt that Nellie was 
right; that these two men would be as 
surely forever blended and mixed up in 
his daughter’s life as he or her mother 
could be, and yet only as a memory at 
last, may be; they might be separated very 
soon and never meet again. IIal in the 
battle, Van Horn in his weary wanderings, 
might drift out of their lives again at any 
time, for even now but for the war he 
would be on the other side of the Atlantic, 
so he said; he wanted only a passport. Bur 
surely this man had been a godsend to 
their child, and he felt grateful that he 
had in his wanderings come their way. 

Day after day the exercises and lessons 
went on. Verbs were learned as easily as 
nouns and adjectives, and indeed all the 
parts of speech, and he showed Minnie 
how that when it was finished and revised 
she would have a valuable book of lan- 
guages,—a little fortune, may be. 

“Do you think so,” she said, “truly?” 

“Why not? Many persons would learn 
languages if they were intelligently in- 
structed, practically so; instead of being 
put into grammar at the beginning and 
having their brains muddled with conju- 
gations and declensions. You learned to 
speak English before you learned the al- 
phabet, and you learned the alphabet be- 
fore you were taught to read English, and 
learned to spell and read before you were 
put into the English grammar.” 

“Yes; oh, but you are the finest teacher 
in the world. You know everything that 
is worth knowing, and can tell anybody 
what you know in a way they can learn it 
and kncw it, too. I do not believe I 
should have learned so much in these lan- 
guages in years in class at school?” 

“Perhaps not. What do you think Hal 
will say?” 

“I wish I knew that he would be glad 
and grateful, but“ She lapsed into 
silence. 
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“But what?“ 

“After his first pleased surprise when I 
show him what I have learned he will want. 
to know who taught me, and then he will 
spoil it all by thinking how happy I was 
with you while you taught me, how much 
it must have kept us together, how giate- 
ful I will always be to you for it, and 
then he will turn red and white and 
swear. Sometimes I am tempted never 
to tell him, but to keep all my French 
and Spanish learning to myself.” 

“Then you would lose the practice of 
speaking to him, which is the only thing 
to perfect the languages. No, that will 
not do. Hal must talk to you, for you can 
never truly understand a friend unless you 
have heard him speak in his mother 
tongue. English is a borrowed language 
to him; he is her stepson, and has only a 
stepson’s love for it. No, Hal must tell 
you one little story in his sweetest Span- 
ish, and you must show him that your 
heart understands him so well that you 
can answer him in his mother tongue.” 

“Hadn’t I better answer jn my own? 
What story. do you know?” 

“Yes, it is an old, old story, written in 
every language, sung by every tongue.” 

“Has it no voice without a tongue?” 
she asked, looking up quite reverently. 

“Yes, it is a song without words, sung 
by beating hearts sometimes.” 

“Why, you heard Hal tell me that he 
had told me all he knows.” 

“Yes, that is true, but I knew that you 
did not understand him.” 

“Why?” 

„Because because he did not tell you 
in Spanish, may be.“ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


The ninety days went by, and several 
letters were received from Hal. IIe had 
re-enlisted for ninety days, she might see 
him some fine day in May. The letter 
was addressed to Minnie, but was written 
to all the family. 

She answered with a perfect diary of all 
that would interest him, and promised 
him a great surprise when he came. 

IIe will scarcely know me,” she said 
to Mr. Van Horn, some wecks after this, 
as she gave him a letter to Hal to post in 
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the village, and she drew her slender figure 
up to its full height. 

When Minnie smiled there were dimples 
in her cheeks now, and the bracelet must 
be unclasped the length of another gem 
she found out one morning. She would 
go and have Mr. Van Horn de it now, 
for he was in the library. As she crossed 
the porch she paused to look out; it was 
April and the trees were green, the yellow 
rose in bloom. Strange that this rose, 
emblem of jealousy, should appear in full 
dress before any of her sisters donned 
their first robes of spring. 

She went into the library, found Mr. 
Van Horn, made her errand known, and 
as she held out her pretty arm he noticed 
its fair, smooth surface, its round, supple 
form, with admiration and delight, as it 
betokened perfect health. How proud 
he was of all she said, and did, and was, 
and gave promise to be. 

She was telling him of the yellow rose 
and her thoughts concerning it, and he 
stooped intent upon the stubborn clasp 
of the bracelet on her arm. 

“Just one more,” he said, “and then 
we clasp it in the perfect clasp; there,” 
he said, indicating the laps, “are the chil- 
dren loops. You will soon be a woman, 
darling, and yet what a very child in 
many things you are, and I hope always 
will be.” 

She looked up and laughed, thanked 
him and turned to go, when she stood 
rooted to the floor. 

There stood Hal leaning against the 
door. He had seen and heard it all. 

She ran to him with both hands out, 
not up. In his hand he held a yellow 
rose that he had plucked as he passed by, 
the emblem of which he had heard her 
speak so confidently just now. 

He did not advance to meet her, but 
stood quite still, and she stopped and 
looked at him,—the red and white were 
striving for the mastery, but the red was 
of a deeper dye than when she saw it last, 
and the white,—well, it was ice or snow. 

“Oh, Hal, I am so glad to see you!” 

She saw that he was surprised, amazed 
as well as angry; she came nearer, and said 
gayly: 

“I told you I had a surprise for vou. I 
didn’t intend to let you all beat me grow- 
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ing. See here,” and she stepped nearer, 


“I do not have to raise my head so high 


to look into your face as when you left.” 

“No, so I see.” 

And when she laughed he saw the dim- 
ples, and his quick ear missed the sweet, 
quaint drawl. It was not the Minnie 
he had left behind, but, oh, so sweet,—- 
changed only to make him love her more. 

Mr. Van Horn came forward and held 
out his hand. Hal could not refuse it, 
but there was nothing cordial in the greet- 
ing. Minnie was beautiful, too beautiful, 
too happy. Even in this brief moment 
a shadow fell upon her face at Hal's cold 
greeting of her friend. 

Major Morgan monopolized him to gain 
news of the army boys, and now they 
learned that Hal had been discharged on 
account of his health; that he had been 
wounded at the battle of Springfield. 
“Here,” he said, tapping his left side, and 
then he was the subject of still warmer 
welcome and congratulations. 

He was glad to get out in the yard with 
Minnie, who had begged Mr. Van Horn 
to take down the exercises before they 
came out, but he shook his head and said: 

„No deceit, little one.“ 

She did not have to explain them to 
Hal; he looked at them and knew the use 
of all, and who had put them there. Thes 
he looked at her in a reproachful way as 
they took a seat on the old bench, he 
wondering how often she and Van had 
sat there together. Had she broken her 
word, he asked. 

Did he think so? 

She must answer. 

No. 

Ah, so strange! Hal, dear Hal! Hal 
pale from suffering indeed, and wounded. 
was more petulant and irritable than ever, 
harder to please. 

But after a while they took up as nearly 
as possible the old boy and girl life again, 
and Mr. Van Horn drew apart and left 
them alone. and then came back the merry 
Jaugh, the song, the reading. 

And not very long after Hal’s arrival 
Mr. Van Horn was called away, much to 
the regret of Major and Mrs. Morgan, but 
Minnie felt that, sad as it was for her, 
Hal would be happier, and he would write 
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to her every week. She must bear it and 
learn to do without him. 

“If you wish it; if Hal will not be 
hurt.” 

“Or if he will, write, for surely we can- 
not harm him thus,” 

The horses were saddled and stood 
ready. Daniel would go to the station to 
bring back the horse, and his baggage had 
gone ahead. 

Hal walked the porch nervously. So, 
after all, he was here to see them say 
good-by. But where were they? Minnie 
had stood near him a moment before; 
Van Horn had said good-by to all but her. 
Hal paused in his walk, slapped his hand 
upon his hip pocket, turned deadly white; 
his right hand still behind him he stalked 
to the library. A tableau met his view. 


They stood there opposite each other, 
the table between them. 

“I want to test him,” said she. “I want 
to see if he has faith in my word. Stay 
here five minutes and see if he watches 
me. If he does—” 

“What then?” 

“Oh, Mr. Van Horn, I don’t know what 
I should do?” 

Mr. Van Horn got a glimpse of the 
form, its white face, its hand behind it, 
and gave a warning sign to go, for Minnie 
with bent head had not seen him yet. 

The five minutes past, Minnie looked 
up and smiled; but there was a strange, 
stern look in Mr. Van Horn’s eyes, and 
when he told Hal good-by, he said: 

“T hope she will never know.” 


(To be continued.) 


THOUGHT AND ACTION 
BY JOHN WARD STIMSON 


Sometimes Thought waits on Action, and the Dream 

Is born in going—and the strong desire 

Comes as a friction, starts a flame of fire, 

Or nearness brings attraction: and I ne’er had loved 
Had I not risen first, and forward moved. 


Yet Action comes of Thought, aud loves to wait 
Halting, as children swing the garden gate 


And fear to venture forth. 


Their mother’s voice 


Sounds sweet behind, commanding, from the dust and noise; 
They know, if once “run over,” thought may come too late. 


Ah—once, when I was young, ’twas Action brave 
I sought and followed, and it led my heart. 
Now, Thought and Conscience twined, have made me slave. 
I wait their tender summons to “arise and start.” 
Lord, keep them all so linked that they may never part. 


And may be, as I go, the Light will grow to more, 
And growing more, the braver shall I stride. 
Thought leads, but oft by Action is not spoiled, 
Hounds circle hunters just to keep joints oiled, 
And yet the gun and voice their wayward motion guides. 
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“I wish with all my heart that the 


- Christian religion was a practical instead 


of a theoretical religion—our Christ had 
taught us practical lessons. Here I am 
in great need of money. I open my 
Bible, and read that when the disciples 
were in need of means for the self-same 
purpose, namely, to pay tribute to Caesar, 
the Lord commanded Peter to go afishing, 
and he provided a fish with the silver in 
its mouth—I only wish he were here to 
send me, having provided my fish with 
the needful.” 

“Do you believe that?” I asked. 

“Certainly I do,” was the reply. “But 
the days of miracles are past; the fish do 
not carry silver in their mouths, else all 
men were fishermen.” 

I looked at her as she sat there the 
embodiment of womanly grace and beauty. 
She was a firm believer in the Bible, with 


faith in the second coming of the Lord.. 


Reared in luxury, it was difficult to make 
her slender means support her in the posi- 
tion in which she truly belonged. She 
was not extravagant, but she had the taste 
of the cultured and the soul of an artist, 
which expressed itself in everything about 
her from the becoming coiffure to her 
dainty boots. Heirlooms of rich lace were 
fashioned by her own dainty fingers into 
the most becoming collars and fichus of 
the latest date. Her hats and bonnets 
were also fashioned by her own nimble 
fingers, and her gowns were creations of 
grace and refinement, admirably suited to 
set off her delicate beauty. 

“Take my advice,“ I laughed, “and go 
afishing here in this box of lace and 
chiffon, else I must needs go to a less 
skillful artist and have all my material 
wasted or spoiled. I have just received 
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them, had to send samples of my gowns, 
and here I have the daintiest shades of 
pink and gray, all shades of white from 
pearl to cream.” 

She examined them with an eye that 
beamed delight, and taking me at my 
word turned to with a will, chatting gayly 
the while. 

“You work with the delight a fish 
swims or a -bird flies, I exclaimed. 

“Ah,” she said, shaking her head, “this 
is not work, this is pleasure; put before 
me rude tools and rough material, and 
you would find me but a poor workman 
indeed.” 

“That is the secret. Our Lord knew 
that Peter was a fisherman, and delighted 
in his work; he did not tell him to make a 
pair of shoes or plow a piece of ground.” 

“You still harp on the miracle,” she 
said, gravely. “I doubt if I was right to 
speak as I did. The Bible is a book that 
we should not quote lightly.” 

“I agree with you; but it is the wisest 
of books, the best of teachers, the most 
practical guide.” | 

“I wish I could read it with you, and 
find it so.” 

“You shall.” 

The day passed pleasantly, and my 
friend was happier than I had seen her 
for many a month. It was a joy to see 
her. 

“Ah,” she said, “how I pity these poor 
women who must do all their sewing with 
machine, hard matter of fact lines; here 
I loop and shirr, and the thing of beauty 
is created as if by magic under my hand. 
One, two, three, four collarettes and two 
fichus; and my ladys gowns become 
visions of loveliness with these dainty or- 
naments.” 
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That was her day’s work, or rather 
her day’s pleasure, she said; and indeed 
I was bewildered with the fairylike effect 
of dainty ornamentation, as I have thein 
upon my gowns, mentally calculating what 
they would cost me if imported, for wel! 
I knew no one could detect the difference 


from the most expensive that our best. 


importers offered. To pay her liberally 
would still make them cheap to me in 
comparison. 

“What shall the Little Fishermaiden’ 
have for her beautiful fish?” I cried, 
opening my purse. 

She blushed rose red. 

“Charge you, my darling, for this day 
of pleasure?” 

“Oh, silly child, let us see. Here is 
our Bible. I know you must pay tribute 
to Caesar, that is, your landlord, for your 
board. I told you to go afishing, to 
cast your hook into this little sea of mine, 
and you did, and behold the beautiful fish 
all have silver in their mouths—for, were 
I to go to an importer, I must pay in ad- 
dition to the price the duty. My little 
one, your fish have silver in their mouths. 
Here, will this suffice?” and I counted her 
out ten dollars. So much for each collar, 
so much for the fichus. 

She fairly gasped, and shrank back. 

“See here; one dollar each for the 
collars, three dollars each for the fichus. 
The design is your own, suited so ad- 
mirably to my style. I could have bought 
nothing so becoming, and vou have not 
wasted one inch of my material, and have 
made so much more of it than I could 
have got elsewhere. Shall you not have 
your wages?“ 

“Oh, no,” she cried. “I cannot, I can- 
not take money from you.” 

“Come now, here is our guide again, 
our Bible—‘Because thou art my brother, 
shouldest thou therefore serve me for 
naught? Tell me what shall thy wages 
be.“ Thus spoke Laban unto Jacob, and 
I must do likewise to you, and say, “Be- 
cause thou art my sister, shouldest thou 
therefore serve me for naught? Tell me 
what shall thy wages be.” 

She looked at me once more in surprise, 
and tears brightened her eyes. 

“Our Bible was given us for our guide. 
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It is practical in every detail of life. Our 
Lord performed no miracle that he did not 
teach us to perform. To Peter he said, 
„(io thou to the sea, and cast this hook, 
and take up the fish that first cometh up, 
and when thou hast opened his mouth 
thou shalt find a piece of money.” Now, 
it matters not what the sea is, it must be 
in our own calling, the thing we are fitted 
to do, and is always nearest at hand, and 
the very first fish we catch holds the silver. 
And how dare I, as a believer in the Bible, 
profit by your labor and not pay you? 
The heart beneath this beautiful fichu 
would be cold indeed if it did not love 
you for your devotion to your art, and 
false indeed if it did not prompt my hand 
to pay you. Many confidential questions 
will be asked where I purchased these 
dainty trimmings, and I shall send other 
customers to you if you have no false 
pride.” 

“I tell you truly I have not, I have 
lain awake nights wondering where and 
how I could earn the meang to add to my 
little income, that I should husband in 
order not to become a burden to my 
friends.” 

“You have a little fortune in those 
deft fingers. Go afishing, and ten dol- 
lars a day will keep you nicely.” 

“Oh, how rich 1 shall be. But 
I ought not.” 

“What is it?” 

“Only this, I made a fichu for a friend 
only last week as beautiful as that for 
Mrs. B—.” 

„And she told me she paid thirty-five 
dollars at Blanke's.“ 

“She fancied one there, but could not 
afford it, and I copied it as nearly as I 
could from memory for her.” 

“Alas, because she was thy sister 
shouldest thou serve her for naught?” 

“Tt is all right, for I have learned that 
all the world’s a sea—whether the laun- 
dress casts her hook into the tub, and 
draws out white linen, or the railway king 
fishes in stocks and bonds matters not, 
so that a fish is caught, for each fish, 
whether great or small, carries his piece 
of silver in his mouth. Why, it mighi 
even be literally true. Peter caught a fish 
indeed, and he sold it for a piece of sil- 
ver.“ 


No, 
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“Exactly so. If he had not caught a 
fish he would not have got the silver.” 

“Alas, alas; that I should have lived 
so long to learn this one plain truth. 
Here I’ve fished and take home my trib- 
ute to Caesar, and you have the joy, if 
not of eating, of wearing my dainty fish. 
And above all I’ve learned that what 
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Children are very observant, and at a 
much earlier age than we give them 
credit for; therefore we must be very care- 
ful what we say or do in their presence 
unless we would have them say and do the 
very same thing. No one should tell a 
thing before a child he would be unwilling 
that child should repeat, for if one says, 
“You must not tell that,” the question 
arises in the child’s mind, Why? “Be- 
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I supposed a miracle was a practical truth, 
an example for us all to follow, and fur- 
thermore that I may name my wages to 
my brother, and thus follow the great 
Teacher, who never spoke except in words 
of wisdom from the Divine Law.” 


MRS. C. K. REIFSNIDER. 


TO THE CHILD 


cause I tell you so,” will not suffice. It 
begins to ponder the subject; then it will 
tell its playmates things and enjoin se- 
crecy. Indeed, we cannot be too careful 
of our little folk, and if we rear them 
rightly we are fitting them and ourselves 
for the Kingdom, for in nothing else does 
such rigid adherence to all the virtues be- 
hoove us as in the daily exercise of our 
parental duties. 


BREAD DYSPEPSIA 
THE DIGESTING ELEMENT LEFT OUT 


Bread dyspepsia is common. It affects 
the bowels because white bread is nearly 
all starch, and starch is digested in the in- 
testines, not in the stomach proper. Up 
under the shell of the wheat berry, na- 
ture has provided a curious deposit which 
is turned into diastase when it is subjected 
to the saliva and to the pancreatic juices 
in the human intestines. 

This diastase is absolutely necessary to 
digest starch and turn it into grape sugar, 
which is the next form; but that part of 
the wheat berry makes dark flour, and 
the modern miller cannot readily sell 
dark flour, so nature’s valuable digester 
is thrown out and the human system must 
handle the starch as best it can, without 
the help that nature intended. 

Small wonder that appendicitis, peri- 
tonitis, constipation, and all sorts of 
trouble exist, when we go so contrary 
to nature’s law. The food experts that 
perfected Grape-Nuts Food, knowing 
these facts, made use in their experi- 


ments of the entire wheat and barley, 
including all the parts, and subjected 
them to moisture, and long continued 
warmth, which allows time and the 
proper conditions for developing the 
diastase, outside of the human body. 

In this way the starchy part is trans- 
formed into grape sugar in a perfectly 
natural manner, without the use of chem- 
icals or any outside ingredients. The 
little sparkling crystals of grape sugar 
can be seen on the pieces of Grape-Nuts. 
This food, therefore, is naturally predi- 
gested, and its use in place of bread will 
quickly correct the troubles that have 
been brought about by the too free use of 
starch in the food, and that is very com- 
mon in the human race to-day. 

The effect of eating Grape-Nuts ten 
days or two weeks, and the discontinu- 
ance of ordinary white bread, is very 
marked. The user will gain rapidly in 
strength and physical and mental health. 
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Mam has been misled by the stimulatin g 5 of animal tissues and their 
extracts into an exaggerated belief in their food value, Beef tea ts nearly as 
Bure a stimulant as a glass of wine.” Dr. Haig in Food and Diel.“ 


PUDDINGS.—To two cups Quaker Oats Porridge 
add the yolks of two eggs, two teaspoonfuls sugar, 
\ half a teaspoonful salt, some grated lemon or other 
bread, muffins, cakes, soups and puddings, Write for our Cerea! Cook Look, edited by Mrs, Rorer. 
‘Tne AMERICAN CEREAL Co., Monadnock Building, Chicago, III. 


a | , flavoring.and finally the well-beaten whites of the eggs. l 
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Bake for fifteen minutes in a hot oven, or, if preferred, 
steam one hour. Serve hot with sauce, cream and 
Sugar, or raspberry or strawberry syrup. 


A very nice fruit pudding can be made hy adding peaches, apples, or other fru to the abov =A 
AT ALL GROCERS IN 2-POUND PACKAGES rove recipe 


QUAKER OATS makes not only the best breakfast porridge in the world, but also delicious and wholesome 
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